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of Law and the Conſtitation, that an xQuaL and con- 
Par Amenk, ud WyAai Blec- 


ſhewn preciſely how fat (and it is to a moſt; alatming De- 
gree) the People are ABSOLUTELY ENSLAVED already, not- 
withitanding they vatmly imagine : 


ted to have a longer Duration, there grows up a Commerce · of Corrup- 


neither anſwer the Deſign nor Expence, if Parliaments met [i. e. were 


choſen] once a Year, Dean Swift._ 


| I with the Maxim of Machiavel was followed, that of examining a Con- 
ſſtitution, at certain Periods, according to its firſt Principles; this would 
correct Abuſes and Tupply Defects. Tord Camden, 
And now—in the Name of all that is Holy—let us confider whether a 
Scheme may not be laid down for obtaining the neceſlary Reformation 
of Parliament. Burgh, 
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on thoſe RIGHTS and PRIVILEGES 
| Which their Aucksroxs thought worth preſerving, 
is, with Anxicty and Affection inſcribed, 
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A WRICIHT. 
Juby 1777. 


1 The commonalty, like the nobility are divided into ſez 
cc yeral degrees; and, as the lords, though different in 
4% rank, yet all of them are peers, e in reſpect of 
«© their nobility; ſo the commoners, though ſome are 
Fs greatly ſuperior to others, yet all art in law peers,” 
lequals] “ in reſpeR of their want of nobility.” 3 

EE | Blackftone's Commentaries, J. 403. 
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' PREFACE any INTRODUCTION. | 
ge VII — line 25 — © read fi ; 


— Note b.— The latter reference in 


aſſert the rights of Great-Britain, 


< ricans have an equal right with them to 


The READER. is requeſted to correct the 
following ExRATA, and to ſupply the 
Omasstons with his Pen, before he en- 
upon the Subject of the Book. 


„ 


K — - wy 


ah BODY or THE WORK. | 
— Note, The diſſertation here refer 


red to, intended to have been a in the 
appendix, was unavaidably obliged to be 
omitted. 3 C 

— line 18 * read to 


this note, fo far as relates to the affettation of 


wit, is a miflake, It was an error of a bad 
memory, But, as the paſſage alluded to is ſome= 


gie 
it at large. The coloniſts, ſay they [their 
public advocates] ©* have no repreſentatives in 


what remarkable, in. a writer who E's 0 
0 8 


<< parliament, and therefore parliament has 


& no right to tax the coloniſts.” [And no bad 
argument neither ] * Upon this principle, 
<« ſcarce one in twenty-five of the le of 


« Great-Britain is repreſented. Out of more 


< than ſeven millions, fewer than three hun- 
© dred thouſand have an excluſive right” 
[Puery; Of what country is this idea of right 
the growth?] © to chuſe members of parlia- 


ment; [ Here, not only women, but the very 
infants F both ſexes, are taken in the account, 


in order to ſhew that not more than one in twenty- 
five is repreſented.) * and, therefore, more 
<< than three times the number of the Ame- 


A 3 8 * diſpute 
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Se the people, why not the creator of t 


Page 53. 


nn FG 


— i x | 
144 — — 3 — — — been taken 


7 
cc diſpute the authority of the legiſlature ty 
c“ ſubjet them to taxes.” [ And, think thit 
author of it as he may, it is certain that every 
Engliſhman, not being an infant, an inſane per. 
fon nor a criminal, hath a right to refuſe paying 
every tax, ſo long as he is denied the privilege of 
voting for a repreſentative in parliament. The 
c truth is, repreſentation never accompanied 
<« taxation in any ſtate. The Romans were 
c a free nation; yet the ſenate, that is, the 
<< great body. of the nobility, poſſeſſed the 
<« ſole right” [:f right and power be ſynonymou 
terms] „ of taxing the people.” If the ©* bod 
% of the nobility” can obtain a right to tax 
— % badj 
& of nobility? Britons ! ſtumbering Britons 
open your eyes ] | | | 
—line 15.—Aſter counties, read, and the in. 
habitants of the capital pay, in like manner, 
the land- tax of perhaps a Rteenth part of the 
whole kingdom. 5 
— ine 9 of the note, - read natural 


- 


— — Io for now — =—-- then 
N 2 —— 2 country 


e 4 after not being read a lord of 
parliament, or of the female ſex ; 
— — 7 after the many read in every 
public or general act, | | | 
— — 25 the words them and their ſhould 


be in ittalicks. 


make a ? 


— line the lajt of the note 1 does 


w - 


or was © — WCre 


— — 9 of the note — cenſurable 

— 155 MAad to the note, as follows : The trial of the 
| Glouceſter election cauſe by the committee of 
the houſe of commons, laſted for more than 
three months, and the committee ſat ſeventy-two 
days of that time. The trial was at laſt 40. 
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T9 KR & FT as 
ruptly cloſed to the diſſatisfaction of the lofin 
, before all the witneſſes were examined, 
On this occaſion, then, it appears that the 
fifteen.” committee-men were wholly taken 
from the ſervice of their conſtituents for up- 
wards of three months, which is probably as 
long as any parliament, except on very extra: 
ordinary occaſions, has real cauſe to fit. 
The circumſtances alſo of the laſt election 
conteſt for the county of Leiceſter deſerve our 
notice. Fifteen days were ſpent in taking the 
poll, although the number of freeholders is 
ſaid to have. been only 4 or 5000. The 
ſheriff, as well as each candidate, had a coun» 
 fellor conſtantly employed in examining the 
voters: and the family writings of a great 
number of perſons were, as I have heen in- 
formed, 'expofed to the open ſcrutiny of theſe 
lawyers and the whole county, before their 
| Freeholds were admitted of. Beſides which, 


line the laſt — read ſecurity 


— I57 — 25 of note r — the diſtem- 


— 169 — 12 puta) after might be | 
! 28 — read have had 
( — favour, at 


— — — 4 — 
the laſt cleftion. * | 
— 1 — the notes; For 74 read 161 
— 184 — ph Hor orders ſhould: be eligible to 
— — — 14. After conteſted elections; inſert 
Ts this note; * I had it lately from good autho- 
rity, that, in the late conteſt for Glouceſter- 
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ſhire; one of the parties had paid. £34,606 2 


account of the election only; and that * e 
Ng of the petition (for which there was a 
9 gzpt Ther the whole ſhould be diſc 
would be about £.10,000 more. 
3 on both ſides, then, muſt hav - 
bred. about £.88,000. Add to this, a come 
mittee of fifteen members of the houſe af 
commons being wholly taken from their pro- 
per duty for upwards of three monibs, in order 
to adjuſt the election; and then let every 
ker * himſelf if theſe evils do not want bs 


Page 189 . 7 and line 16 of the note read cortes 
— 191 — 12 — ft 
ments | 
— 198 — % of the note. Add Exodus xxx. 
XY 14, 15. f 3 
—227 — 3 — read men now 
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HE wiſeſt men 15 s accompliſhed 
writers have endeavoured. to beſpeak 
the indulgence of the public by prefaces. 
A proportionable diffidence in the author of 
the following ſheets, would wholly conſign 
them to oblivion; was not that ſentiment 
over- ruled by a ſenſe of duty, which tells 
him that he ought to riſk every thing, ex- 
cept the reproaches of his own heart, in or- 
der to ſerve his country. He believes, that 
he hath pointed out ſome eſſential conſide- 
rations on the queſtion here diſcuſſed, which 
have hitherto been overlooked: and that his 
fellow citizens have been with-held from 
exerting themſelves, in purſuit of the im- 
portant object of it, through a perſuaſion 
that inſuperable difficulties lay in the way. 
He can aſſure them that no ſuch difficulties 
exiſt. They have none to contend with, 
but the ſelfiſhneſs and injuſtice of a ſet of 
individuals amongit themſelves, who make 
only 4 three thouſandth- part of their own 
number. If this ſhall. prove an inſuperable 
difficulty, he ſhall ceaſe to pride himſelf in 
B being 


1 R 
being a Briton. That the ſalvation or the 


ruin of his country, depends upon the right 
or wrong opinion and conduct of the com- 


mons, with regard to this one ſubject, he 


thinks will be apparent to every reflecting 
man who ſhall thoroughly conſider it. In 
this diſcuſſion, he does not expect that he 
ſhall pleaſe either of our two grand national 
parties; becauſe he flatters neither. His beſt 
hopes, indeed, are from the Whigs; becauſe 
their creed, would they but he true to it, is the 
creed of free men: but if Tories and Papiſhs 
will, in earneſt, ſet about repairing the con- 
ſtitution, he will embrace them, and be of 


their party. As to party, it were doubtleſs 


to be wiſhed there were but one in any coun- 
try: but, ſince evil muſt needs be among 
men, it ſhould ſeem there never can be leſs 
than rio. The better one, however, will 
always prevail, whenever the conſtitution is 
a good one, and the government faithfully 


adminiſtered. The reſpective appellations 


of theſe two parties, then, ſhould always 
expreſs ſomething which all men might un- 
derſtand; and ſhould explain the reſpective 
principles and characters of each party. Our 
own two principal parties are unhappily 

diſtin- 


I | 


-- 
.. 


4 
PRE F A C E. vii 
diſtinguiſhed. by mere cant terms, without 
any meaning in our language; by which 
means the people in general do not know 
| how to eſtimate them; and with the ſame 
kind of inexcuſable indolence and indiffer- 
rence, which are too generally ſhewn to- 
wards the great principles of morality and 
religion, the bulk of the partizans on each 
fide, fooliſhly enliſt themſelves under the 
oppoſite leaders, from hereditary habits» 
from family attachments, from academical 
prejudices, from views of intereſt or xbi: 
tion, and, indeed, from all ſorts of motives, 
except thoſe of folid convictions, upon ſeri- 
ous and impartial examinations into the te- 
| nets of both parties, A Whig, therefore, 
by prejudiced -multitudes, will be often 
_ deemed a fanatic, a leveller, a hater of all 
authority : while a Tory, in like manner, 
will ſometimes paſs for'a friend to freedom 
and the common rights of mankind. Theſe 
unmeaning terms, therefore, which ſerve 
only to miſlead the people, to nouriſh faction, 
and to retard the progreſs of knowledge and 
virtue, ſhould be for ever aboliſhed and for- 
gotton. Then thoſe who really reſpected 
the common rights of mankind ; Who wiſh 
B 2 to 


will. PREFACE 


to ſee all men and all nations free; and | 


whoſe deſire it were to promote truth and 
virtue univerſally, ought to be ſtiled Libe- 
 rators. The oppoſite terms, of Enflavers, 
as its meaning is not ambiguous, there would 
be few, we preſume, in Britain, except, 
perhaps, the preſent miniſtry and their tools, 


ambitious of aſſuming. To be Tories, whoſe 


principles, gloſs them over as, you will, are 
of the enſlaving kind, we find men enow, 
for the reaſons already aſſigned, not aſhamed 
to declare themſelves ; but this, aſſuredly, 
had never been the caſe, had the word been 
originally expreſſive of the character, and 
explanatory of the-principles of the party. 
Where ſhall we find a Tory bold enough to 
avow himſelf in plain Engliſh a friend to 
tyranny, which is the known mother of mi- 
ſery, ignorance and vice? And yet, every 
Tory, allow him but a little caſuiſtry and 
circumlocution, will ſoon diſcover himſelf 
to be ſo. 


The writer of this eſſay will debts 8 


called an enthuſiaſt. He ſhall not however 
be ſhocked at ſuch an appellation; becauſe 
he believes that no man, in theſe days, can 


labour for the benefit of mankind upon diſ- 


intereſted 


a 


PREFACE ix 
intereſted principles, without being reck- 
oned an enthuſiaſt ;—perhaps' a Quixote. 
He will not, however, be called a ſlave: 
Neither ſhall any one tell him, that he is 

the friend of tyrants. By ſome, he may 
perhaps be charged with want of reſpect, 
when he ſpeaks of the Houſe of Commons: 

To them he anſwers; that, towards the 
conſtitutional part of that houſe, no man 
living bears higher reſpe&t than himſelf. 
He eſteems it, he venerates, he reveres it. 
In his eſtimation, there is more honour 
and dignity in ſitting there the real repre- 
ſentative of two or three thouſand free 
men, and the immediate guardian of pub- 
lic liberty; than having place amongſt no- 
bles, or being ſeated on an hereditary throne 
itſelf. But, if there be any part of that 
houſe which is not conſtitutional, he ſcru- 
ples not to acknowledge that it moves, and 
ever will move, his indignation and con- 
tempt, and excite his abhorrence. And he 
knows of no obligation which a Briton is 
under, not to expoſe and condemn any 
thing whatever in the legiſlature of his 
| oo country, 


* PREFACE. 
country, which is a palpable departure from 
the conſtitution and threatening to public 
freedom. With regard to the Houſe of _ 
Commons, he would ſacrifice a great deal, | 


7 — * r 0 n . 
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| 13 to be able to prove his own words a libel. 
[| if He pretends not to write to philoſophers and 
lf: a men of letters, ſo much as to his fellow 
| ; citizens at large. For the former, the ab- 
! 2 ſtract elements of parliamentary ſcience 4 
148 would be ſufficient ; and might be contain- th 
27 ed in three pages. But a more argumenta- va 
tive and explanatory manner, a plainer and aft 
indeed a coarſer language is neceſſary for | hi 
the unrefined, though fenfible, bulk of the as 
people. Tis them he wiſhes to inform, to by 
move, to direct, towards the ſecurity of 15 
their liberties; which he apprehends to be jul 
in danger. Let his work, then, be conſi- hin 
dered in that light; and, if efteemed a ne- wh 
ceflary one, which better writers have neg- | 4 
le&ed, let it be read with candour, and | 
meet with the indulgence due to an ufeful, | I 
though inelegant performance. 1 the 
| | 20 
283 | the 
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| HE comments on various paſſages of 
tze following work were written in 
the margin of the firſt edition, as the pri- 
vate notes of a gentleman ; but they were 
afterwards communicated to the author as 
hints for his future uſe.. Eſteeming them 
highly important to the confirmation of his 
doctrine, and fearing to leſſen their effect 


by attempting to blend them with his own 


matter, he obtained permiſſion to tranſcribe 


them into the margin of this new edition 


juſt as they ſtood in the former one. He 
has only to with that the writer of them, 


Who has nobly diſtinguiſhed, himſelf as a 


— 4 — 


friend to true liberty, had had leifure to 
have enlarged upon t l ſubject. e 


4 


þ 


Since the time of the former publication, 
the author laments that he has been induced 


* Written after che foregoing one and ſome part of 
the work were printed off, 7 — 
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SECOND PREFACE. 


to think it neceflary to make additions te 


the text, He has likewiſe had reaſon to 
believe that doctrines the moſt undeniable, 
and- ſuggeſtions the moſt natural and obvi- 
ous, have but little chance of being rex 
garded on their own account, when oppoſed 
to long habitudes of error in a nation and 


to reconciled contradictions, without ſome 


great authorities being called into. their aid, 
Such, therefore, as authentic hiſtpry, as 


the maxims of the good old common law 
of England, and as the practices of (in 


theſe particulars) wiſer and more virtuous 
ages than the preſent have afforded him, 


he now lays before the reader. As he has 
been happy in finding all his own ſentiments 


on the ſubject (novel as many of them may 
now appear) more than juſtified by aythori- 
ties t [ent an 

flatters himſelf with a hope that his readers 
will not content themſelves with giving this 
eſſay a mere curſory peruſal, and then ſuffer 
it to be chaſed again from their memories 


by the next offspring of the teeming preſs ; 
but that they will keep the great truths, 
and principles, and admonitions of it in 


their hearts. The ſubject is, indeed, one 
which ought to make the deepeſt impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of every Briton ; as every 
Briton who is truly honeſt to himſetf and 
faithful to his fellow-citizens, is highly 


intereſted 


e moſt antient and reſpectable ; he 
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SECOND PREFACE. 
intereſted in promoting a reſtoration of in- 
dependency to the houſe'of commons ; and 
as every Briton, without exception, will 
have it in his power. effentially to contri- 


bute towards ſuch an undertaking, when- 


ever proper ſteps ſhall' be taken for putting 
it to the vote throughout the nation (not 
the freeholders and other voters who com- 


| . but à ſeventh part of it) in order to 


now the true ſenſe of the nation upon the 
queſtion. It is fit therefore that all men 

ould examine it thoroughly, and be pre- 

ed to vote accordingly as their convic- 
tions and conſciences ſhall dictate. The 
author, upon mature deliberation, aſſerts, 
that, An equal repreſentation of the com- 
* mons, and an annual pgrhament, are at this 


day the RIGHT of the people; any uſages, 


* cuſtoms or a#s of parliament to the con- 


* trary notwithſtanding. If he have proy- 
ed his propoſitions, he hopes that his 


countrymen will not ſuffer the demagogues 
of any party or denomination whatſoever to 


_ with-hold from them theſe rights by vio- 


lence ; nor men of any contending factions, 
how highly titled or ſtationed ſoever, to 
abridge them in any degree, under the 
treacherous pretence of compromiſing with 


their opponents. The RIGHTS of a FREE 


NATION are no ſubject for the compro- 
N VC 2 
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miſe or barter af . ambitious : men. To 
give away our-rights is an odd way of pre- 
tending to ſerve us! If any man ſhall tell 
ye that it is neceſſary to give up a part of 
theſe eſſentials to the very being af liberty, be- 
lieve him not! He is a deceiver! The 
faithful and. determined patriot may have 2 
part of theſe, your rights wreſted out of his 

hands by violence and force; but he will 
rather die than voluntarily relinquiſh by 
compromiſe a particle of ſo ſacreda pledge. He 
cannot do it without treachery and diſhonour. 

The king or the miniſter who violates the 

- rights of the people, by compromiſe with the 

deputed guardian, obtains all the advantage 
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1 of exchanging the character of a downright 

I? robber and tyrant, for that of a crafty poli- 

Fi tician only. In one caſe, he is perfectly e 
5 ſafe; in the other, his head would pay the — 
; forfeit of his raſhneſs. - The only friends. of n 
the people, are thoſe who will at all times tl 
5 ſpeak out, and frankly ſay bat the rights fi 

* of the people are; who, when any ęſen- v 
[2 tial right of the people is no longer aqueition 
9 of doubt and uncertainty, but is fully de- 


EIN monſtrated, will then confeſs that they have m 


no longer any buſineſs to be giving opiniong 
upon what, in their imaginations, would * 
be expedient inſtead of the paſſeſſion of this m 
 effential right; but will honeſtly pledge 
themſelves for aſſerting and defending 4 ' 
| whole 
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whole of it; * who are ready on all occa- 
ſions to appeal to the peopte, + as the true 
obyect and origin of all lxgiſlative puer; 
Who, acknowledging this power in the 
people, will never traitrrouſiy attempt to 
ſhackle it by arbitrary laws (ſuch as tlie ſep- 
tennial act and the ſtatute of disfranchiſe- 
ment which Have literally and abſolutely 
enſlaved every man in this country, not 
poſſeſſing a freehold of forty ſhillings per 
annum, or having a corporation vote, and, 
through them, the whole nation) in order 
to - aſſume a power themſelves, by means of 
which they can oppreſs the people at their 
pleaſure :—ſach, I fay, are the only true 
friends of the people. And ſuch men, I 


truſt, there are to be found among us, 


in ations that enable them to be eminently 
uſeful to their country. I alſo truſt that 
even the humble performance now offered 
to the public, will add conſiderably to this 
number of real patriots : becauſe I believe 
that many, very many, who have hithero 
from habit entertained ſentiments fome- 
what different, will have candour enough 


„This diſtinction, I will preſume to ſay, merits the 
| moſt ſerious attention of every legiſlator. 


+ I don't mean the mob of this town or of that City, 
but the whole nation fairly and fully aſked their opi- 


nions. 


to 


— 
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to adopt theſe, upon ſeeing the rock of 
truth on which SS ſtand. Nay, I am 
confident that ſome men who have inherited 
and do now poſſeſs an abſolute command 
over the votes of dependent boroughs, will 


have virtue enough to make a willing facri- 
fice. to juſtice and to liberty, of ſuch an 


unconſtitutional power and ſelf- intereſt, as 


ſoon as the time ſhall be come for ſuch in- 
ſtances of real patriotiſm to have their ef- 
fect. Nor do I deſpair that many, both in 
and out of parliament, who now inconſide- 


rately and indolently, though not without | 


compunctions, ſwim with the fatal ſtream 
of court-influence, becauſe they unhappily 
believe that it is in vain to do otherwiſe, 
would ſoon take a different courſe, did they 
ſee that by fo doing they could actually 


bring about thoſe reforms which all know 


to be right, but few at preſent think practi- 
cable. ISS. 900 


Rulers, holding the true principles of 
freedom, and knowing that ſelf-intereſt, 
ſelf-preſervation and common-ſenſe will al- 
ways ſecure the concurrence of any nation 
to meaſures truly conſtitutional, have in ef- 
fect no need at all of thoſe rems of govern- 
ment about which ignorant and arbitrary 
magiſtrates make ſuch a buſtle. The natu- 
ral complacency of mankind towards men 

=> | In 
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in high ſtations though but moderately vir= 
tuous, makes them only too' ready to inter= 
pret their inclinations favourably, and to 
anticipate their commands by turning this 
way or that accordingly as they ' ſhall only 
point; and a ſingle word from ſuch men 
will urge them forward to the moſt ardent 


exertions, or ſtop them in a moment at 


their full career. 'This is not Utopian, for 
-0e have ſeen it with our eyes. I do not 
mean within theſe fxteen years paſt. To 

overn thus is a glorious ambition !—But 


e who in the outlet doth not manifeſt this 


diſpoſition, is to be watched with a jealous 
eye; and never to be entruſted with the 
ſmalleſt powers' which may not be wreſted 
from him the moment he ſhall abuſe them. 
— But, alas! the inertneſs of the people in 
every country, in watching and oppoſing 
the encroachments of arbitrary power in 
due time, is amongſt the inexplicable 
weakneſſes of human nature. 


Were the author to point out all the paſ- 
ſages of his eflay, which his able commen- 
tator had marked as worthy of particular 
attention, it might expoſe him to the 
charge of vanity : but he will not omit to 
make his acknowledgments for the friendly 
cenſure he received' from the fame hand 
upon the improper turn of the expreſſion, in 
8 | bg ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the late Lord Cheſterfield, p. xx. 


of the Introduction; as well as upon two 


other paſſages therein, p. xii. and xiv. re- 
ſpecting the houſe of commons and the laws of 


Oleron; which he thought had better have 
been left out. Had theſe admonitions come 
to hand before thoſe parts of the preſent 
impreſſion had heen printed off, every cen- 
ſurable word in thoſe paſſages ſhauld moſt 
readily have been expunged. It is ſome- 


what difficult (at leaſt for one of the au- 


thor's moderate attainments in letters and in 
moral re&itude) when ſtung by a ſenſe of 
one's country's injuries and indignities, 
and agitated in the arduous taſk of redreſ- 
fing her wrongs, always to ſpeak the mild 
language of pure Chriſtian benevolence 


and wiſdom: nor is every one endued with 


ſo happy a command of words, as to be able 
to exhibit the more ſordid group of vices 


in their native filth and odiouſneſs, and 
yet to preſerve dignity, elegance and gen- 


tleneſs in the expreſſion. Indignant and 
unguarded as (thoſe cenſured paſſages may 
appear, and warm as ſome others will be 
found, it is hoped that the whole tenour 
and deſign of this work will ſhew, that re- 
formation, not reſentment nor invective, is 
the author's purſuit. And, this being ap- 
parent, he truſts. that, where his expreſ- 
ſions are ſometimes general, with reſpect to 

parlia- 
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parliamentary corruption and the arbitrary 
deſigns of miniſters, the candour of his 
reader will qualify thoſe abſolute terms, by 


| ſuch ſuppoſed exceptions as muſt neceffa- 
rily hold good amongſt all bodies of men, 
even in the preſent depraved times. Were 


there not. good cauſes enough to repay bim 
for his anxieties and labours, which no ba4 
one can do, he has far too much value for 
his time, to waſte it in the ſupport of any 


faction whatſoever ; and though he knows 
- as well as Hamlet, that ** there is ſome- 


* thing rotten in the ſtate of Denmark,” 
he does not mean to hy all the blame at 
the door of thoſe who are IN, as the fol- 


- 


lowing pages will witneſs. 


Believing moſt firmly that this nation is 
not ſo far gone in profligacy and ſlavery, 
but that it might be brought back to vir- 
tue and to liberty, could there but be found 
amongſt the nobles and leading men a few 
REAL PATRIOTS (no matter whether 
Whigs or Tories, Ins or Outs) for conduct- 


ing fo glorious an enterpriſe; but more 


eſpecially if THE FIRST MAGISTRATE 
would be himſelf the Captain of their 
temporal ſalvation,” and lead them to this 
5 land of proſperity and happineſs, 
by the road of parliamentary reformation; 
Pelieving all this, the author like a faithful 

1 | | pioneer, 
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ioneer, has done his utmoſt to prepare 
the way before them; by clearing it of 
thoſe weeds, and briars, and thickets, 
which, through lang diſuſe, had grown it 
over and choaked it up, throwing the po- 


litical traveller out of the true direction 


into a crooked, obſtructed and difficult 
track. By thus clearing and reſtoring the 
plain old bigh-way of the conſtitution, he hath 


made the © crooked path ſtraight, and the 


narrow path broad; ſo that, whenever 
any of them Thall think proper to ſet for- 
ward, THEY CANNOT MISS THE ROAD, 
except they ſhall do it wILFULLY. 


INT RO 


INTRODUCTION. 


AVING propoſed to urge upon you, 
my. countrymen! a reformation, both 
as to the length, and as to the conſtituting of 
your parliaments; it ſeems but proper, pre- 


viouſly to ſtate ſome of the inconveniencies 


and evils, which I apprehend to be the ne- 
ceflary conſequences of, and inſeparable from, 
our preſent rotten parliamentary ſyſtem. 

All men will grant, that the lower houſe of 
parliament is elected by only a handful of the 
commons, inſtead of the whole; and this, 
chiefly by means of bribery and undue influ- 
ence. Men who will employ ſuch means are 


. "villains; and thoſe who dupe their conſtitu- 


ents by lying promiſes, are far from honeſt 
men. An aſſembly of ſuch men is founded on 
iniguity: conſequently, the fountain of legiſ- 
lation is poiſoned. Every ſtream, how much 
ſoever mixed as it flows with juſtice and pa- 


triotiſm, will {till have poiſon in its compoſi- 


tion. 
Nor will it be denied me, that, in conſe- 
uence of the long duration of a parliament, 
r. members, as ſoon as ſeated, feel them- 
ſelves too independent on the opinion and good 
will of their conſtituents, even where their 


ſuffrages have not been extorted nor bought; 


and that, of courſe, they deſpiſe them. 


From 


. 
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From the firſt of theſe data, it will follow, 
that we are ſubje&t to have the Houſe of 
Commons filled by men of every bad deſcrip- 
tion that can be thought of, and that ſtrict 


integrity, which ought to be ſtrongeſt of 


all recommendations, amounts to a poſitive 
excluſion ; except it happen indeed to be unit- 
ed with a capital fortune and great county con- 
nections: or its poſſeſſor have a command- 
ing borough property: or chance to become 
popular in ſome borough, not yet rendered 
thoroughly ſubſervient to the miniſter: or 
nay owe his election to ſome contingent, yet 
more uncommon than theſe. 155 
From the firſt and ſecond jointly; our re- 
preſentatives, Who are in fact our deputed 
ſervants, are taught to aſſume the carriage 
and haughtineſs of deſpotic maſters; to think 
themſelves unaccountable for their conduct; 
and to neglect their duty. T7 

Whether, indeed; the houſe of commons 


be in a great meaſure filled with idle ſchool- ' 


boys, infignificant coxcombs, led-captains and 
toad-eaters, profligates, gamblers, bankrupts, 
beggars, contractors, commiſſaries, public 
plunderers, miniſterial dependants, hirelings, 
and wretches that would ſell their country or 
deny their God for a guinea, let every one 
Judge for himſelf. And whether the kind of 
buſineſs very often brought before the houſe, 
and the uſual manner of conducting it, -do not 
beſpeak this to be the caſe; I likewiſe leave 
| | every 
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every man to form his own opinien: parti- 
cularly. that independent and noble-minded 


few, who experience the conſtant mortifica- 
tion of voting and ſpeaking without even a 


hope of being able thereby to ſerve their 
country. Es 

But without inſiſting on theſe things as fact, 
and only admitting the poſhbility of them 
from the combined cauſes already aligned, of 
long parhaments, undue influence and bri- 
bery, it is natural to expect, as indeed all 


experience ſhews it muſt happen, that a 


country, whoſe affairs are ſubject 10 fall into 
fach hands muſt be ruined, ſooner or later, 
by thoſe very men who ſhall be in the office 
of its guardians and preſervers; except it ſhall 
make an alteration in this particular. 


And accordingly, we find our own country 


in a condition which ſhews that its affairs 
have long been in ſuch hands. It has paſſed * 
through all the ſtages of abuſe, and is at- 


length arrived at a precipice tremendous to 


look from, The current of corruption is 
ſmooth and flattering ; and it meanders for 
a while through ſcenes not unpleaſant to the 
careleſs paſſengers : but it is deceitful, and 
ſure to terminate in a Niagarian fall; and to 
dath its navigators headlong ãnto the abyſs of 
ſlavery and wretchedneſs ; unleſs they take 


warning in time, and will manfully exert 


themſelves. Our giddy veflel of ftate is 


ſwiftly gliding down this current ; and, by 


c . 


- 
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the velocity with which the paſting ſhores f 
our fair. provinces fly from our wondering 
eyes, and are loſt to ſight, we may know that 
we are in the dreadful vortex, and we may 
hear the very roaring of the cataract. But yet, 
we need not periſh, except the character of 
our nation hath forfaken us. The Engliſh 
failor, whether naval or political, is impru- 
dent and thoughtleſs enough, God knows; 
but when dangers furround him, or an ene- 
my comes in fight, he ſhews that he is nei- 
ther a coward nor a lubber; he knows how to 
deal with either of them. We ſhould, on 
this occaſion do no more than right, were we 
to begin our work with putting the law of 
Oleron in execution, by throwing overboard 
our beſotted pilots: not but that I think, 
there will be more magnanimity in ſuffering 
even thoſe wretches to ſhare in the general 
_. Preſervation. | 

But, dropping theſe metaphors, let us pro- 
ceed with the propoſed detail of the moft ma- 
terial public inconveniencies and evils which 
may be attributed to the uſage of long parlia- 
ments. | 0 

I. The kingdom, under long (and always x” 
meaning corrupt) parliaments, hath been 
proverbial for making war without wiſdom, 
and peace without policy. And yet, one of 
the pretences againſt annual parliaments hath 
been, that they would eccaſion ſuch miniſte- 
rial inſtability and ineertitude of national 

councils, 


\ 


councils, that foreign powers would not con- 
fide in your treaties nor alliances. But this, 
ſo far as we have any buſineſs with the argu- 
ment, is diametrically oppoſite to the truth. 
Annual parliaments will always adhere to the 


true intereſts of the nation; and upon all' 


alliances formed upon that baſis, foreigners 


would molt aſſuredly rely, ſooner than upon 


the faith of kings. - But annual parliaments 


would not, it is true, ſuffer miniſters to ne- 


gociate away the blood and treaſure of this 
kingdom, in order to flatter the weakneſſes or 
partialities of the prince, nor to gratify their 
own avarice or ambition. Such parliaments 


would, moreover, give ſtability and perma- 
nency to adminiſtrations; by extinguiſhing 


party and faction, and leaving a miniſter 
of ſtate nothing to do but to attend to the 


duties of his office and the preparing of plans 


for the public good. He would no longer 


have the greateſt part of his time taken up in 
forming and conducting ohe faction, and 
oppoſing the reſt; nor would his ſtation then 


have thoſe charms for an unprincipled man 
which it has at preſent. It would only be de- 


firable to men of a generous ambition for ſerv- 


ing their country by their perſonal labours, 


and who could content themſelves with no 
more power than ſhould be conſiſtent with 
the liberties of their fellow citizens. Such 
men would be too eſtimable in the opinion 
of the public, and conſequently in the judg- 
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xvi INTRODUCTION. 
ment of an annual parliament, ever to be 


diſturbed with an ill- intended oppoſition to 
their wiſe and honeſt meaſures. Oppoſition, 


from which alone we find protection againſt 
tyranny in the preſent corrupt ſtate of things, 


is in itſelf an evil: but one that would va- 


niſh together with long parliaments; for to 
them it owes its being, and with them muſt 


die. An annual parliament properly choſen, 


would not be compoſed of two or three con- 


_ tending factions, each aiming at power by 


the overthrow of its rivals; but would be in 
fact, as in theory it is called, a national coun- 
cil, The qpinion of every individual (mak- 
ing ſome allowances for oratory) would have 
its weight, in proportion to its ſolidity: and 


it would be the deſire of a very great majo- 


_ rity of the members to aſſiſt the miniſter in 
_ perfecting his plans of government by ſage 
advice; not to oppoſe nor to ſupport, right or 
wrong, according to pay or party. 

II. It has been owing to the conſtant ſa- 
crifices which have been made of the national 
intereſts to the ſeparate intereſts of the court, 
that ſo many continental connections and ſub- 
ſidiary engagements have been formed by our 
miniſters under the ſanction of long parlia- 
ments. Beſides the laviſh waſte of money 


which have been thereby occaſioned, the de- 


mands upon us for troops, have brought us to 
imagine a very conſiderable army neceflary 
to us. Hence in a great meaſure it 1s, that 


aup 
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our military eſtabliſhment is ſo large, and fo 
kept up, as to be but half a ſtep from a ſtand- 
ing army in the worſt ſenſe of thoſe words. 

III. And it has been in order to anſwer 
miniſterial, not national purpoſes, that an 
army has been kept in our colonies during 
peace. So far from their being for the pro- 
tection of the colonies againſt the irruptions 
of the ſavages, the troops never were ſeen 


upon the borders; but were quartered in the 


chief towns along the ſea coaſt, for the tyran- 

nical purpoſe of keeping the people 1n awe. 
IV. Our country, fertile as it 1s by nature, 

enriched by commerce, and nhabited by 


a people characteriſtically active and induſ- 


trious, is nevertheleſs mortgaged like the 


eſtate of a prodigal. We groan under the 
burthen of an enormous debt; no leſs than 
13 millions ſterling: while our miniſters are 


ſtill going on in the ways of waſte and pro- 
fuſion. This debt is not only a grievous evil 
in itſelf; but it is a fruitful parent of other 


evils. Amongſt the moſt conſiderable, are 


its making ſo many people creatures of the 
crown, by being Mu 6 for a livelihood 
on the manifold arrangements reſpecting our 
funds. Hereby a very powerful and united 
party is formed againſt every reformation in 
finance. Money d 


contribute nothing towards the public ſtock ; 
7 — nm 


* 


property.in the funds alſo 
converts whole hetds of men into drones, who . 


on 
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| but, on the contrary, are a dead weight on t 
* the induſtry of the nation. 1 2 

| Our miniſters, inſtead of putting a ſtop to 'J 
their own ſhameful profuſion of the public 0 
um treaſures, and ſetting themſelves to reform the P 
8 vices and extravagancies of the mother coun- ſe 
It || try, have abſurdly fought to repair her ſhat- 41 
1 tered finances, by the villainous plunder of * 
the colonies: they have made war upon theſe N 

colonies for not ſubmitting to injuſtice: and, h 

in order to inſure their ſucceſs, they have, . Al 

through the means of amoſtcomplying legiſla- ſc 

ture,) eabliſbed, malgre all the deſpicable eva- ; 

ſions of ſophiſtry, that religion which, beyond a al 

mere toleration, is fundamentally inadmiſſible 4 


where- ever the authority of Britain is ac- 
knowledged, as being incompatible with ci- 
. 5 | kt 

Under annual parliaments (always ſup- 
poſing them to have contained a. full repre- as 
1entation, of the commons) theſe evils would 


not have been known: or if any temporary BY 
debt had been unavoidably contracted, it id 
would as certainly have been ſpeedily diſ- ad 
charged *. The nation would conſequently Pe 
be in no danger of bankruptcy from any un- 9 
toward event, as it is at preſent; and would of 
have been at all times ready to repel the at- : 
| | > . | FI . 

* For the practicability of. paying off our debt by pro- mit 
per management, | mult refer the reader to Dr, Price's the 
excellent appeal on that ſubject. 7's 
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tacks of its enemies. But the feelings of the 

reat bulk of the nation, are not the ſame 
with the feelings of long parliaments founded 
in corruption: nor will the language of ſuch 
parliaments to their prince, ever expreſs Ihe 


ſenſe of the people. 


Are not. our ſanguinary ſtatutes, by 


| which we year by year {pill rivers of blood, a 


reproach to the political knowledge, to 95 | 
humanity, to the religon of our ifland ? And 


are not our priſons and our treatment of pri- 


ſoners ſhocking and fooliſh ? 
VI. Are we nat ſuffering from the diſtreſs 


and idleneſs of the poor, and from a viſible 


depopulation; and do we not leave millions 
of acres uncultivated? 

VII. Is not the metropolis and the whole 
kingdom over-run with vagrants and beggars, 
notwithſtanding our aſtoniſhing proviſions 


againſt want? 


VIIL. Is not every city, town and village, 


crowded with alehouſes, thoſe hotbeds of 


idleneſs and vice? And are not gaming and 
adultery, amongſt the higher ranks of the 
people, become tuch enormities in a civilized 
community, as to cry aloud for the attention. 
of the legiſlature? * 

IX. Are 


x When had fed them to the full, they then com- 
mitted adultery, and aſſembled themſelves by troops in 
the harlots houſes. They were as fed horſes in the morn- 
ing; every one neighed after his neighbour's wife. Shall 
I not viſit for theſe things? ſaith the Lord: and ſhail not 
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of the people from the crown by injuries and 


xx INTRODUCTIO N. 
IX. Are we not alienating the affections 
inſults? Are we not grieving and provoking 


peacgable ſubjects, and thereby nouriſhing 
ſects and fchiſms by — to their detri- 


ment to trifles and to nonſenſe in church 
government; inſtead of ſacrificing them to 
good ſenſe and charity, and forming a new 


pale for our church on the foundations of rea- 
ſon and truth? | 
But when will any national evil ever, be 
taken into conſideration, and corrected by 
the ſpontaneous act of a long parliament ? 
Men who are too ignorant to legiſlate for 


a tavern club, or who are voluptuaries and 


debauchees, or whoſe whole thoughts are en- 
groſſed by the loaves and fiſhes, are they 


to watch over the good of a great nation, to 


remark its deviations into political error, and 


to recal it be wile e * Ts it not 


my ſoul be avenged on ſuch a nation as this? Jeremiah, 
c. 5; which is entitled, The judgments of God upon the 
Fews for their manifold corruptions. But we are Chriſtians; 
and it hath moreover pleaſed the Lord, to raiſe up the 
Earl of Cheſterfield (ſee his letter Dec. 3, 1763) in theſe 
our days, to declare it in the houſe of Jacob and publiſh it 
in Judah, that adultery (ſee ſeveral of his letters) and f/ ea- 
fon to our country, (lee vol. II. let. 161) are amongſt the 
virtues of a fenator, and the proper pleaſures of a man of 
faſhion. 

* „ Political errors and vices cannot take deep root in 
« a country (China) where they never promote any men 
© to public employments, but ſuch as are of the ſect of the 
<« learned, whoſe ſole occupation is to inſtruQt themſelves 
© in the principles of morality and government.” 

| Philo. and Political Hiſt. Ind, 1. 103. 
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known by too melancholy an experience, 


that the propoſer of any individual improve- 


ment, is firſt received with the coldneſs 


of a miſer to a beggar of alms; an d if his zeal 


for the public be too ſtrong to be damped 


by ſuch uſage, that he is then oppoſed and 
baited in parliament as a mad enthuſiaſt? 


Who can tell me of any the leaſt improve- 


ment in our laws and policy that hath been 


made of late years by long parliaments, 
which has not been the ſole effect of ſome 
very ſpirited exertion in indiyiduals, fa- 


voured by the circumſtances of the day, and 


backed by ſome preſſing and urgent evil 


which could no longer be endured? What 


ſort of an idea does this give one of @ na- 


tonal council? | 


 X.—C.—M.—But to recite, one by one, 
the evils proceeding from long parliaments, 


would require volumes. And it is to be 


noted that there is not a public evil exiſting, 
which would have been prevented or would 
now be remedied by an annual, that ought 


not to be placed to the account of a long 


parliament. The reader, if, he wiſhes to 
go deep into that enquiry, will do well to 
peruſe the Political Diſquiſitions of the late 
Mr. Burgh. I will only further ſay in ge- 
neral, that, to the extreme venality of the 
boroughs and the proftitution in parliament, 
to the barefaced pillage of the public trea- 
ſure practiſed by miniſters, and their prefer- 
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ing men without the ſmalleſt regard to de- 


cency in point of character, are originally 
owing without doubt, that ſordid devotion 
to avarice which hath generally infected the 


people from the higheſt to the loweſt, and 


that almoſt univerſal inſenfibility to the 
public good which accompanies it. Inſtead 
of counteracting the natural ill effects of 


luxury proceeding from wealth and proſpe- 
rity, and giving it a beneficial turn by wiſe 
and humane laws; it has been the buſineſs 


of government (which in almoſt every age 


and country, ſays Burgh has been the 
principal grievance of the people”) to de- 
bauch and corrupt the manners and morals 


of the people, by every poſſible invention; 


in order to remove every obſtacle in the way 
to abſolute power. It beats up and bids 
High for volunteers in iniquity. The 
greater felons, who are ready at its com- 
mand to deſtroy their country, are careſſed 
and rewarded : but little ones, indeed, who 
take a purſe or ſteal a ſheep, are hanged 
without remorſe, for not being proof againſt 
example and temptation. Is not every man 
taught to ſell himſelf, his honour, his con- 
ſcience, his ſoul, for a price! And is not 
he who hath a ſcruple, the butt of miniſte- 
rial ridicule ! We ſhould juſtly eſteem that 
mariner mad, who, in order to carry a leaky 
ſhip to the end of a long voyage, ſhould be 
continually boring freſh holes in her bot- 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 
tom. Is there leſs madneſs in corrupting 
the parliament, in order to carry on the bu- 


ſineſs of government? He who knows no 


better mode of governing than that, is fit to 


govern no where but in the infernal re- 
gions. , | 

This has been more or leſs the condition 
of our government ever {ſince we have had 
long parliaments. *©** We ſee the fame cor- 


* rupt or impolitic proceedings going on 


« in the adminiſtration of a Harley, a Wal- 
« pole, a Pelham, a Pitt, a Bute, a Grafton, 


3 "RY 


In bare juſtice to the character of this great miniſ- 
ter, we ought to remember, that it was not corruption 


on which he depended, for ſmoothing the miniſterial 


path. it was his own integrity, and the voice of a 
grateful nation; raiſed, by his genius and magnanimity 
alone, from contempt to glory, which put all oppoſition 
to ſilence, © Give,” ſaid he, to the other miniſters, 
your places and your employments to whom you 
<« pleaſe: if the occupiers do not do their duty, I will 
* turn them out.” It is not credible, on any juſt 
principles of reaſoning, that ſo diſintereſted a miniſter 
ſhould not lament the manifold corruptions in govern- 
ment; and wiſh to remove them. But the true and 
only principles on which a complete parliamentary re- 
formation could be effected, were not perhaps at that 


time fully aſcertained : nor might he, poſſibly, have an 


idea of the thing being practicable, until a ſeaſon of 
public tranquility ſhould afford him leiſure for a ſtudious 


contemplation on the ſubject. And again, When called 


to the helm in 1767, other ſcenes of confuſion de- 
manded immediate attention; the principles and the 
practicability of ſuch a reformation had not yet been 
cleared of all their obſcurities and difficulties, as I __ 

| they 
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& a North; and we ſee every parliament im- 
« plicitly obeying the orders of the miniſter. 
« Some miniſters we ſee more criminal, 
e others leſs; ſome parliaments more laviſh, 


& Others leſs ; but we ſee all miniſters and 


e all parliaments, the preſent always excepted, 
« ouilty; inexcuſably guilty, in ſuffering 
ce the continual and increaſing prevalency 
« of corruption, from miniſtry to miniſtry, 


« and from parliament to parliament.” 


But there never has been a time when theſe 


deſcriptions were fo applicable as they are 


at pm Are not men of the moſt 
ed characters the confidential ſervants 
of the crown ? Are not the ſcales of council 


on every important occaſion weighed down 


with miniſterial ayes and noes inſtead of ſo- 


lid and weighty arguments; and is not all 


parliamentary debate become a mockery ? 


Have not millions of your unoffending bre- 


thren in America been devoted by mercenary 


majorities 


they now are by the arguments in the following pages. 
On this, as onjthe former occaſion, duped by the un- 
ſuſpecting nature of his own great mind, he was be- 
trayed by court cunning, before he had time to effect 
any reforms. —How favourites, and the inſtruments of 
favourites have themſelves governed, and counteracted 
all others, from 1761 to 1777, do not the ripe miſ- 


- Chiefs of the preſent hour proclaim aloud ? O that their 


acts of folly, treachery, tyranny and miſgovernment, 
were not to be 8 in the chronicles of the kings of 
Britain! 1 85 | 

d Pol. Diſq. vol. III. p. 452. 
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INTRODUCTION, wy 
majorities to ſlavery or to ſlaughter ? Is not 


your commerce put to the hazard on a caſt, 


whether or not it ſhall be ruined ? And are 
you not inviting an unequal war ; all to no 


one end or purpoſe, but becauſe two or 


three deſperate ideots will have it fo, rather 
than abandon the vicious ſchemes of ambi- 
tion they had once formed ? Have not de- 
faulters of millions upon millions conftantly 
eſcaped parliamentary vengeance! And fiends 
who have fattened on the famine and 
butchery of the inoffenſive Afatics, are they 
not amongſt your legiſlators, reſpected and 
honoured . What national depravity, what 
extremes of wickedneſs, and what public 


calamities muſt we not experience, while 


the fountain of legiſlation and the ſprings 
of government are fo impure !— # 

So ruinous a ſyſtem needs muſt, in its 
progreſs, gtow worſe and worſe. The cha- 
riot of corruption, (if I may be allowed a 
new metaphor) under the guidance of rotten 


whigs would ſoon enough have arrived, 


without the whip, at the goal of deſpotiſm : 
but now, that furious tories have ſeized the 
reins, 'tis Iaſhed onward with impetuous 


| haſte; nor do they ſeem ſenſible to their 


danger, though its axles are already on fire 
with yits rapidity. The miniſters of the 
— reign have daringly ſtruck at your 

moſt ſacred rights, have aimed through the 


ſides of America a deadly blow at the life of 


your 


% 
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our conſtitution, and have ſhewn them- 
ſelves hoſtile, not only to the being, but to 


the very name of liberty. The word itſelf 


Has been proſcribed the court ; and for any 


one who dared to utter it, the gentleſt ap- 


ellations have been Wilkite, republican 


and diſturber of the peace. Conſonant with 


this ſpjrit, we find the preſs too contamina- 
ted with writings put forth under the avowed 
patronage of the court, - which are equally 


a diſgrace to the knowledge of the age, and | 
to the free character of the nation. Their 


direct aim is to carry us back into t the dark 
regions of paſſive- Obedience and non reſiſt- 
ance; the divine right and the unlimited 

prerogative of kings. Authors of ue 
renown, tempted by the baſe bribe, have 
quitted the peaceful paths of philoſophy, 
and ceaſed to moralize in the language of 
truth and eloquence, for the inſtruction of 
an admiring world; in order tò dogmatize ' 
in the unrighteous cauſe of tyranny. For- 
getting all the reſpect due to their former 
lelves, to the public, and to truth; they 
have ſo far got the better of ſhame as to tell 
us boldly, that, taxation without repreſen- 
tation is no tyranny ; — that it is not in the 
breaſt of the commons to grant or to with- 
hold ſupplies, as they may ſee cauſe; but 
that the prince may demand, nay ſeize. the 
ſums neceſſary for carrying into execution, all 


his gwr ſchemes ;—that the members re- 
. turned 


1 
f 
f 
i 
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handfuls o&enal wretches in the reſpec- 
tive Corniſh bofbughs, are the repreſenta- 
tives not only of one million, five hundred 
thouſand men i England and Wales; but 
of every man i every one of our American 
colonies ; — that the legiſlative principles of 


VM. Locke (a name dear to liberty; to 


virtue; to chriſtianity; notwithſtanding 
ſome few errors, which, to make the moſt 
of them, are but human errors, and will ne- 
ver furniſh us-with reaſons for rejecting his 
truths) are incoghiſtent with thoſe of the 


goſpel, and with the proper authority of 


princes ;—that there is no natural equality 
amongſt men; but that ſome, be they wiſe 
or be they fooliſh, be they honeſt men or 
be they knaves, have a right to rule over 
others, independent of ſocial compacts ei- 
ther expreſſed or implied ; that, whomſo- 
ever we ind veſted with the powers of go- 
vernment, them we are to acknowledge as 


rightful legiſlators ;—and that every legiſla- 


ture is omnipotent ; nor muſt it be reſiſted 
were it even to command men to go upon, 
all fours, or to require them to make a ſa- 


crifice of their children unto Moloch! For 


all theſe. aſſertions, amongſt numberleſs 
others equally tending to the ſame point, 
the writers have been paid by the court, 
with the money of the people: and they 
till continue their diſhoneſt labours, in the 


ſame | 


Do 
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turned to the houſe of commons, by the 
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fame pay and under the fame protection. 
But, happily, it is in the power of miniſters 


— ——— — wn —— : 
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of ſtate, to overturn only the laws of their 1 

country, without being able to violate thoſe i 

ov nature. So that, though they can ſhower c 
S 1 down their bounty upon the deſtroyers of : 
| public freedom ; they cannot at the ſame I 
Leime, as they fain would, rob thoſe of their C 
reward, who warn kings againſt the crime t 

l and the misfortune of invading the rights of C 
mankind; who teach ſtateſmen how, at C 

once, to aggrandize their prince and benefit f 

the people; and who ſtrive to inſpire their 0 

3 fellow-citizens with the virtue and the cou- , t] 
* | rage, which alone can preſerve their free- i 
| dom. Verily there is a difference between u 

right and wrong: doubtleſs there is a reward te 

for him who abideth by that which is right. al 

And beſides all thoſe traiterous practices of G 

favourites and of miniſters which have been N 

| carried on behind the curtain and in the ſu 
N dark ; their day-light acts of hoſtility againſt ul 
g freedom, too numerous and too notorious to In 
f. need a repetition in this place, have worn a T1: 
| complection which announced the baneful be 
3 ſource from whence they ſprang. As an a 
epitome of all the reſt, I will only now 1 


mention the atrocious violation of the firſt 
| principle of the conſtitution in the never-to- 
8 be- forgotten buſineſs of the Middleſex elec- 
tion. What can be the deſigns of miniſ- 

ters who ſhall dare by open force to break 5 


In 
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in upon the freedom of election; who ſhall 
forbid a whole county to chooſe a man their 
member, becauſe he hath offended the 
court ; who ſhall force into the houſe of 
commons a mock-member for that county, 
againſt whoſe nomination a vaſt majority 
had by their votes and every other mode of 
diſapprobation poſitively denied their aſſent 
to his having ſuch a ſeat; and who ſhall 
compleat ſuch a buſineſs by a wilful parti- 
cipation in the guilt of murder and of in- 
ſulted juſtice ? An enumeration of all their 
crimes would ſhew them to be deſerving of 
the higheſt puniſhments. And yet, the 
ſum of all the evils they have brought upon 
us, added to all thoſe which former miniſ- 
ters had intailed upon the nation, are light 
and trivial in compariſon of the ONE 
GREAT EVIL OF A LONG PARLIA- 
MENT. Feaſt the fowls of the air with 
ſuch miniſters, but leave your legiſlature 
unreformed ; and you will only add a few 
inglorious days to the period of your expi- 
ring liberties. Succeeding miniſters might 
be more circumſpect; but, with the aid of 
a proſtitute parliament, they would at length 
ſucceed. *© Could we have had every one 
* of our corrupt miniſters impeached, and 
even convicted, would a corrupt parlia- 
ment filled with their obſequious tools, 
have puniſhed them? If we did nothing 


* towards a radical cure of grievances, and 
| E | « obliging 


x INTRODUCTION. 
e obliging the ſucceeding to be honeſter 
15 than t 1 3 what ſhould We 
« have gained by ſuch proſecutions? The 
„ greateſt part of the Roman emperors was 
© maſſacred, and ſo are many of the Afa- 
* ic and African tyrants. But did the 
* Romans or do the Turks, and the mo 
: of Algrers, gain any additional liberty by 
| c the puniſhment of their oppreſſors? We 
& know they did not. Nor ſhall we by 
& clamouring, nor even by puniſhing ; any 
* more than we ftop robbing on the high- 
« highway by hanging, unleſs we put it 
* out of the power of minifters to go on 
* abuſing us and trampling upon our liber- 
ce ties; and this can only be done by reſto- 
ring independency to parliament*.” It is 
downright quixotiſm to imagine, that fo 
long as your parliament remains corrupt, 
you can ever have a patriot miniſter : and, 
except parliament be reformed, tis a matter 
of very great indifference who are in and 
who are out. I will not utterly deny the 
poſſibility of your having a patriot miniſter . . 
prior to a parliamentary reformation ; but 
I do not myſelf conceive how ſuch a man is 
to arrive at ſuch a ſtation. One of that 
ftamp could not go through thick and thin, 
and wade through all the miry paths that 
lead to it: nor have I any great expecta- 


1 < Pol. Diſq. vol. III. p. 452. ; 
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tion of a miraculous converſion of any one, 
who. hath. once paſſed through thoſe ways ta 

+ the ſeat of power. Neither do I ſee the 
prudence of waiting for fo rare a phenome- 
non as a patriot miniſter, to do that for you 

which you can do for yourſelves; , and. 
thereby put things in ſuch a ſtate, that a 

_ patriot, miniſter will no longer be a pheno- 

menon, but a natural and common appear- 

„ane | 

The revolution which expelled the tyrant: 
James from the throne, glorious as it was. 
to the character, and eſſential to the ſafety of 
this nation, was yet a very defective pro- 
ceeding. It was effected in too anxious a 
moment, and in too precipitate a manner, 
to lay a laſting foundation for the ſecurity of — | 
public freedom and proſperity. William | 
the deliverer was but half the friend to li- 

berty which he pretended to be. Had he 
been a truly patriot. prince, his ſhare in the 
expulſion of a tyrant would have been his 
ſmalleſt merit; and he would have embraced 
the oppogjunity afforded him by his own - 
ſucceſs and the tide of reformation being ſet 
in, to have guarded the conſtitution againſt 
every conceivable danger towards which it 

had any tendency to be expoſed in proceſs of 
time. When the immortal and bleſſed A- 
| fred had overthrown the oppreſſors of his 
country, he thought the work of a king, 
only begun; and devoted the reſt of his 
. E 2 reign 
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reign to the correcting abuſes, the eſtabliſh- 


Ing of juſtice, and laying the broad founda- 


tions of liberty and happineſs*. But hiſtory 


thews Wilkam to have been a cold-hearted 


Dutchman, ungrateful to a people who had 


given him a crown, and more fond of power 


than of ſquaring his government with the 


principles of the conſtitution... And this 
was one of the beſt of your kings. Then 


put not your truſt in princes ; neither have 
confidence in miniſters! Whether they co- 
vet inordinate power for its own, ſake, or 
for the ſake of lucre, they will have it if 
poſſible. And when one luſts for gold, 


the other for dominion, they will be reci- 


procally the pimps to each others paſſion, 


The prince will invade the people's property, 


in order to enrich his miniſter ; the miniſ- 


ter will violate their liberties, in order to 
render his maſter abſolute. For one A- 


fred, there are a thouſand Char/es's ; for one 
Falkland, a thouſand Walpales. Truſt not, 


I ay, in princes nor in miniſters ; but truſt 


in YOURSELVES, and in repreſentatives 


choſen by YOURSELVES alone 


a c Tt js delivered down to us as a proof of the good 
< government of king Alfred; that a maiden bearing 


<< a purſe of money in her hand might in his reign have 


* gone from one end of the kingdom to the other, with- 


& out fear of violence either to her perſon or property. 


How is it with us? Can a man almoſt ſleep in his 
bed within the walls of our metropolis; &c.“ Fur- 


TAKE 


ther Examination, p. 142. 


T H E 
LEGISLATIVE RIGHTS 
OF THE 


COMMONALTY VINDICATED, 


SECTION 
THE human ſpecies form an interme- 
diate claſs, betweeen the angelick and 
irrational orders of exiſtence. They are in- 
tended for a ſphere of action and a degree of 
happineſs, in a future ſtate, of which their 
preſent faculties can | om them no accurate 
conception : but theſe only on condition of 
their having acted virtuouſly in this life; 
which their Creator has told them is no 
more than a ſtate of probation. The firſt, 
and great end, then, of their exiſtence, is, 
by the ſtudy of wiſdom and practice of vir- 
tue, to be conſtantly approximating towards 
moral perfection; in order to the attain- 
ment of that future exaltation and happi- 
neſs: and the next material, and indeed 
only remaining point, is, to render them 


ſelves, individually and collectively, as happy 
ä as 


[2 1 


as poſſible during their term of mortality ; 


to which they are alſo invited by the whole 
law of nature and religion, They have, 
therefore, neceſſarily been created FREE. 
Were it otherwiſe, neither virtue nor vice, 
right nor wrong, could be aſcribed to their 
actions; and to talk of happineſs, would be 
to talk nonſenſe. 78 8. 


2. Hence, they are doubtleſs under an 


eternal obligation to preſerve their freedom to 
the utmoſt of their power: becauſe, by 
parting with it, in any degree more or leſs, 
they /o far deprive themſelves of the means 


of doing their duty, and of performing thoſe 
actions which the laws of virtue may require 


of them; and becauſe, they will thereby 
make themſelves, and frequently their poſ- 
terity, ſubſervient alſo to the wicked deſigns 
of thoſe, to whoſe power they have ſub- 
mitted'. That people, who have ſuffered 
their prince to become a tyrant. over them- 
ſelves, ſoon find themſelves employed as the 
inſtruments of his lawleſs will, in EF 
the limits of tyranny, and ſpreading devaſ- 
tation amongſt their fellow creatures. How 
baſe and degrading is ſuch a condition! 

3. The all-wiſe creator hath likewiſe 


made men by nature EQUAL, as well as 


free. They are all of one fleſh,” and 
caſt in one mould. There are given to them 


* Diflertation on the Relinquiſhment of Liberty. 
| the 
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the ſame ſenſes, feelings and affections, to 


inform and to influence; the ſame paſſions 


to actuate; the fame reaſon to guide; the 


ſame moral principle to reſtrain; and the 
ſame free will to determine, all alike. 

4. There are, therefore, no diſtinctions tobe 
made amongft men, as Juſt cauſes for the ele- 
vation of ſome above the reſt, prior to mutual 
agreement. How much ſoever any individual 

may be qualified for or _— any elevation, he 
hath no right to it, till it be conferred upon 


him by his fellows*. There is perhaps, more 


occaſion 


f cc Becauſe the judges, | magiſtrate and other officers E 


« were originally“ (even under the theocracy when God 
| himſelf was the immediate ing of the Iſraelites, and had 
for his prime miniſter, the inſpired Mosts, whole ability 
for governing has not been exceeded by any modern mi- 
nifter that I ever heard of) ELECTED BY THE YR. 
<< PLE, AS ALL MAGISTRATES and PUBLIC OFFICERS 
f. in ſtrict juſtice) 0UGHT To REI We read, indeed, 
< that Moſes, chosk able men out of all Iſrael, and 
© made them heads over the people.” (Ex. xviii, 25.) ** But 


& in fat, * the able men were choſen by the people, and 


& not by Moſes (though it is here ſaid, that he choſe 
«© them, as it was, indeed, by HIs, advice, that they 
<< were choſen, agreeable to the counſel and propoſal af 
Jethro, * in the preceding context) for im the 
« firſt chap. of Deut. wherein Mo 

<« the hiſtory of former tranſactions, he relates this 
c amongſt the reſt, in terms, which clearly ſhew, that 


| ©6. the eleftion of the able men' was BY THE PEOPLE. . 


pate unto you" (ſays he) * at that time, ſaying, I am 
© not able to bear you myſelf alone : the Lord yaur God hath 
« multiplied you, &c. How can I myſelf alone bear your 
© cumbrance, and your burden, and your ſtrife? TAKE 
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— occaſion to advert to this diſtinction between 3 
Aleſert of authority, and a right to authority, 

obvious as it is, than may be commonly it 

' imagined. As all elevation depends upon co 

common conſent; ſo it may, conſequently, pa 

whenever found inconſiſtent with the com- it 

mon good, be, by common conſent, abo- wi 
V ph 

5. Hence we find that it is liberty, not th 

dominion, which is held by dune right. The po 

prince as a man has, in common with other | 

men, a divine right of being exempt from ſtr 

any unneceſſary reſtraints; but, as a mg, fin 

all his rights are derived from the common fie 

Eo» conſent of the people, of whom he made, int 
F prior to his elevation, an individual only of 
5 equal with the reſt. His portion of the wi 
ſovereign power of the ſtate is greater by tu 

many degrees than any other man's; but ſtill _ are 

© yg (m2 tn chuſe ye to yourſelves) wiſe men and under- art 

© Rlanding and KNOWN AMONG YOUR TRIBES,” (“ which 1 

ce neceſſarily implies that the tribes were to NOMINATE”) | fel 

© and I' (faid Moſes)” © will make them rulers over h it 
E you,” (i. e. the returns of the elections were to be ha 

& made to Moſes, and he was to inveſt the elected with 

c public authority) © And ye ( ſaid Moſes”) an- - m. 
© fwered me, and ſaid, The thing which thou haſt ſpoken Vic 

E (is) good (for us) to do.“ (Thus Moſes, like a good | 


8 8 


<& politician, and faithful public minifter under. God, 
| & declared the free aſſent of the people, whereby the im- 
* & portant meaſure he had propoſed, by the advice of 
«© JETHRO, was enacted, and became a public Law, or 
„ STATUTE.)” Sharp on the Law of Nature and Princi- 


| ples Action in Man, p. 325. | nw 3 
| | N ä it 2 
ſur 
ſol 
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it is only a portion, atid every man in the 
community is, in a ſmaller degree; à joint 
partaker with him in the ſovereign power. If 
it be the poſſeſſion of ſupteine power in ſtates 
which conſtitutes kings, then are a free peo- 
ple a nation of kings; for every man; whers 
there is freedom, has a ſhare in the ſupreme 
power. T. : 
6. An accidental ſuperiority in muſcular 
ſtrength or perſonal accompliſhments; that 
fineneſs of organization and harmony of phy- 
fical caufes from which proceed clearneſs of 
| intelle&, parts and genius; that cultivation 
of the mind which produces Kkhowledge and 
wiſdom ; but, more eſpecially, that recti- 
tude of the heart which conſtitutes virtue; 
are all juſt cauſes of diſtinction in ſociety z 
and have accordingly raiſed men in all ages 
and countries to an elevation above their 
fellow citizens, by common conſent. And 
it is to be noted, that, in no age or country 
hath common conſent ever elevated particular 
men above their fellows, for either their 
vices, follies or infirmities*; or for any 
other reaſons, but in order to promote the 


common good, or to expreſs the public 


| ver for good already received. But 
ings and miniſters do often elevate thoſe 


8 The ſuperſtitions and groſs prejudices of idolatrous 
and barbarous nations, may have led them into ſuch ab- 
ſurdities : but that, it is preſumed, will net form any 
ſolid objection to the juſtneſs of this remark, 

| very 


Pg 
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very men, who would be the laſt to whom. 
their fellow citizens would ſhew ſuch a pre- 


ference. x 2 | RR 
F. In ſmall communities only, ſuited to 
democratical government in its purity, have 
all diſtinctions been made in favour of merit; 
and in ſuch alone hath it, therefore, been 


ever poſſible for the elevation of particular 


perſons above the reſt, to operate, in its full 


effect for the common weal. | 
8. But, in larger communities, where 


this pure democratical or republican form of 


government cannot be carried into practice, 
it hath been found expedient to make artifi- 


cial, as well as natural diſtinctions amongſt 


men; and even to agree upon hereditary ele- 


vations. And, notwithſtanding there is 


herein a departure from ſtrict natural juſ- 
tice; and that, by ſuch means, hereditar 
virtue is ſo far from being inſured, that fuck, 
an elevation increaſes the difficulties of being 
virtuous, in thoſe who are born to it ; yet, 


theſe artificial and hereditary elevations have, 


nevertheleſs, under judicious regulations, 
been found by experience, to anſwer very 
great and good purpoſes to large ſtates. _- 
9. The nature of the caſe, however, 
makes it apparent, that the powers annexed 
to all ſuch elevations, which are altogether 
as we have obſerved an infringement on 
rigid juſtice, ought to be circumſcribed by 
very clear and impaſſable limitations, and ul- 
5 Tx timately 


1 HINEk 


timately to dep nd on the will of the peo- 


ple; for whoſe benefit and ſecurity theſe 
elevations have. been, or ought to have been 
_ contrived, Nay, ſo far as we have either 
light or authority to pronounce, the great 
rule and end of every divine inſtitution which 


concerns mankind, has been the benefit of 


the ſpecies at large; and not the a of 
particular perſons © 

10. There have been men, however, even 
Engliſbmen, who have written books, in or- 
der to prove that perſons neither wiſer nor 
better, but oftentimes more worthleſs and 
deſpicable than other men, have been ele- 


vated for their own ſakes ; and that drivelers 


and ſcoundrels have had a divine right to be 
the guardians, the guides and law-givers of 
mankind. I am myſelf inclined to believe 
that the Deity is no ſuch reſpecter of * 
ſons. 

11. It being a fundamental maxim of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that the title and au- 
thority of a king depends upon common con- 
ſent, or the will of the people; it will, I 
conceive, neceſſarily follow that a// inferior 
titles and authority, which. flow from, and 
are as it were included in, the regal office, 


9 « Le ley de Dieu et le ley de terre font tout un, 


&c.” Keil. 191. 
"= The law of God and the law of the land are all one, 
55 and both one and the other prefer and favour the com- 
« ons and us peblic good of the kingdom. 
* N muſt 
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muſt lie under the ſame predicament. And 
indeed we have frequently aſſerted this doc». 
trine by acts of attainder ; whereby peerages 
with all their privileges haye been aboliſhed, 
Not to mention that, with regard to Roman 
 Eatholics, this power of the — though 
mitigated, is conſtantly in a ſtate of exertion, 
Though not diveſted of their titles, they are 
deprived of their parliamentary authority and 
privileges. | Hae + 
12. Seeing, then, that all elevations 
depend on the will of the people, and 
that common conſent neyer cauſes unneceſſary 
elevations, nor elevates unworthy objects; 
we may ſee how much it is the duty of a 
king, to whom this important power is de- 
legated, to conſult, in all the elevations he 
makes, the good and the pleaſure of the peo- 
ple alone. | 5 
13. Should he raiſe men by wholeſale to 
the houſe of peers, for no other cauſe 
than their ſervility to the court while in the 
houſe of commons, he would doubtleſs be- 
tray his truſt; and it would be high time 
EL oo; * 


Hume, in his Engliſh Hiſtory, gives an inſtance of 

a Peer being deprived of his peerage by act of parliament 

for no other cauſe than his wanting a ſufficient eſtate to 

— his dignity. I think it was Nevill, Duke of 

Bedford ; but I omitted to- note down the paſſage, and 
therefore can only quote from memory. 

and it would be high time, &c.—Comment. ** No 

e Peer which ſhould. hereafter be made by the _ his 

| T © heirs, 


5 
ö 
ö 


3 of the Loxds' Hauſe would be ſufficiently * 
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to form an 9 limitation, beyond 


which the numbers of the peers ſhould ne- 


ver extend. A more numerous peerage 
than ſhould give reſpect and dignity to that 
order of men, than ſhould form a well pro- 


portioned council of ſtate and court of judi- 
cature, and conſtitute a due balancing power 
between the king and the commons, ſhould 
never be exceeded. An exceſs muſt neceſſa- 


rily operate againſt the good of the public, 


14. When we reflect upon the nature of 


thoſe artificial and hereditary elevations 


which obtain in the complicated frames of 
mixed governments like our own ; and duly 
conſider their zſual cauſes, and their atten- 


dant circumſtances ; together with their 
too common effects _— the frailty of hu 


man nature; when, I ſay, we thus deeply 
reflect, it becomes apparent to reaſon, and 


it is abundantly proved by experience, that 


it is utterly unſafe for the commons of any 


community, to intruſt in the hands of the 
few who are thus /ef apart by hereditary, or - 
| getached in any degree from the common in- 


ce heirs, &c. ſhall ſit in the Parliament of England, 
& without conſent of both Houſes of Parliament,” To this 


of ropoſition ing Charles I. © fully and freely conſented ' 


5 without any limitation or exception whatſoever,” — 


| (5ee Prynne Brief Regie p. 339.) If to this a farther 


regulation was added, that no Peer who held place or 
$ penſion under the crown ſhould voTE, (though permitted 
to SIT AND DEBATE;) the Independence and Honour 


tere 


* 
* 
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tereſt by artificial, elevations, any of thoſe 


powers on which more immediately depend 


the preſervation of their / liberties. 

15. Amangſt theſe, the powers of the 
purſe have the firſt place. So ſure as the 
few ſhall ever obtain the power of taxing, 
at their diſcretion, the nany; ſo ſure will 
the latter be in a ſtate of ſervitude. It 


is therefore, on the ſoundeſt principles of 


wiſdom, that the commons of this king- 
dom are ſcrupulouſly tenacious of the pow- 
ers of the public purſe; and exerciſe the 
excluſive right of originating, and whol- 
ly modelling, every parliamentary act which 


ſhall operate in the nature of a tax. When. 


they ſhall ceaſe to do this, they will ceaſe 
to be free. | „ 
16. The legiſlative powers of our conſti- 


tution have been intruſted in the hands of a 


king, nobles, and a limited number of dele- 
gates, to be nominated by, and to repreſent 

the commons; or all that part of the people 
- which remains, after the king and the nobles 
have been ſet apart*, Pains have alſo been 


taken 


k The neglect of this neceffary diſtinction has in va- 
rious excellent writers, occaſioned obſcurity. And 
others have purpoſely neglected it, in order to confound. 
« It is not;” ſays a moſt elegant and honeſt writer, 
4 the three eftates, but thoſe whom the people elect, 
© who repreſent them.“ Here, he doubtleſs ſhould 
have ſaid commons. Appeal to the juſtice and intereſts o 
the people of Great-Britain in the preſent diſputes with Ame- 


rica, 
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taken to effect a due poize of the ſeveral 
members of this legiſlative body, and to de- 
fine the diſtinct duties and privileges of 
each; ſo that both its ſeparate movements, 
and its joint operations ſhall be ſuch, as beſt 
to bring about thoſe ends for which it, was 
inſtituted : namely, the ſecurity, proſperity 
and happineſs of the whole. ee eng 
17. It is confeſſed by foreigners and 
boaſted by Engliſhmen, that our conſtitution 
of government is the beſt that hath ever yet 
been framed by human wiſdom. Moſt of 
the cauſes which contribute towards this 


rica. In a free ſtate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a 
& free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, his own , 
<« governor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſ- 
4 lative power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 
<< people.” Here again it ſhould. have been commons. 
Black. Com. Vol. I. p. 158. | 

&« Surely the nation might have expelled Mr. Wilkes, 
or have ſtruck his name out of the liſt of committee, 
<< had it been aſſembled, and had it thought proper ſo 
to do. What then ſhouid hinder the deputies of the 
« zation from doing the ſame thing?“ Here nation is 
ſynonymous with people. It is firſt uſed properly, and 
afterwards it artfully calls the commons by the ſame name. 
The houſe of commons are not the deputies of the na- 
tion or people, but the deputies of the commons only. 
Tucker's Tractt, p. 172. In the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian 
(Lib. I. Tit. II. S. iv.) a diſtinction ſimilar to ours is 
carefully made between the Roman people (conſiſting of 
plebeians, knights, ſenators, conſuls, &c.) and com- 
monalty, which conſiſted of the plebeians only. | 


[* Surely the nation, xc. Comment. This diſtinction about the 
commons is very proper.“ a 
very 
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ſuperior excellence, are obvious to but 
flight obſervers : but, if I miſtake not, there 
is one particular cauſe, perceived only by the 
more contemplative, to which it is owing in 


a ſuper-eminent degree. 


18. I mean that perfect harmony and cor- 
reſpondence which our conſtitution of go- 
vernment, in its genuine ſpirit and purity, 
holds with the great conſtitution of moral 
government, called the law of nature. The 


excellence of our cominon law cannot be 
more ſtrongly expreſſed, than by its well- 


known definition of being the perfection 


«© of human reaſon'.” The conſtitution is a 


frame of government co-eval with, erected 
upon, and regulated by, the ſpirit of the 
common-law of England.. It may conſe- 
quently be defined to be a government 


& agreeable to the perfection of reaſon.” 


19. The uncertainty of our common law 
is, notwithſtanding the ludicrous uſe often 
made of thoſe words, truly ghrious. De- 
parting from former precedents and decifions 
which are any way defective, in order to 
come nearer and nearer to the perfection of 
human reaſon, its determinations continue 


to vary and to refine, as experience and 


wiſdom dictate. When the perfection of 


reaſon, on any point, is once attained ; 
1 Principia legis et aquitatis, 55. 


then, 


"2 ” F.- 

then, and not till then, is our law titer a= 
Oh” + 

201 And until che like perfecton, on 

any point reſpecting the frame of our govern-" 
ment; be arrived at; the like glorious un- 
certainty belongs to the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tien. But this uncertainty in the conſtitu- 
tion we have no reaſon to be alarmed at; 
becauſe it can only operate to its improve- 
ment, as the other does to the amendment 
of the law*. Nay, it is the duty of our 
legiflators to declare and to vindicate this 
uncertainty ; aid; from time to time, to 
amend” by it our frame of government; 
Wich, though: © agreeable to 0 perfection 
„ of human fealon, is but, as yet, in 4 
ſtate of a proximation towards that abſolute 
ideal per deten we'rery properly attribute to 
a. 

21. This, T fay, is the duty of our Jegi(« 
lators, as much as it is the duty of our 
judges to depart from all defective prece- 
| dents i in law decifions, and to eſtabl new 


n alteration miſt be for the worſe 2 therefore 
wrong : and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that any legiſlature 
can have a right to do wrong. 
n ce Nihil ſimul 1 inventum eſt et perfectum.“ Cole : 
Zit. 2 
1 is found out and perfected all at once“? 
+ Kingftone'cauſe: in which has been over- ruled a 
defective mode of adminiſtering Juilice, that had been 
an 1475 years, | 


> 
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ones in their room, more agreeable to truth: 
and right reaſon. * And this improvement 
of the conſtitution ought at all times to be 
made, were it only ſuggeſted by reaſon, and 
not by inconveniences and 'miſeries already 
felt. A dog, a horſe, or an aſs will grow 
wiſe by experience, and learn to ſhun what 
has injured him. "no: 
22. And, if, inſtead of making improve-= 
ments, any groſs abuſes, or a perverſion of 
the cleareſt principles of the conſtitution 
I were to be practiſed by theſe legiſlators, to 
1s the detriment of the people; it would be 
a language far too mild and forbearing to 
ſay only that they zeglected their duty. 
=. But, ſhould we ever obſerve them, ſedu- 
5 louſly to ſeek out all thoſe points on which 
= - no conſtitutional doctrine had yet been . 
= enacted into poſitive law, and there to | 
I make their attacks; in order to deſtroy the 
| conſtitution itſelf, and in its ſtead to ren- 
= der themſelves the arbiters of our lives and 
WM liberties, would it not be time to act a lit- 
| tle for ourſelves, inſtead of continuing 
1 wholly to confide in ſuch treacherous 
agents ? We ought at leaſt to act the part 
of a diſtruſtful maſter ; by requiring them, 
| on the points in queſtion, to make the 
| | written law ſpeak the true language of the 
2 conſtitution : and this we ought to do in 
ſuch a tone, as to convince them that 
| we 
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we meant to have our commands punctually 
obeye t. e . 8 
223. Whenever we may think ſuch a con- 
duct neceſſary, and ſhall ſeriouſly take up the 
matter, theſe verſatile gentlemen will affect 
to applaud the rectitude of our intentions; 
but at the ſame time, they will not be 
wanting in their kind endeavours, to ſhew 
us that we are ignorant of the ſubject, and 
have misjudged the meaſures proper for the 
occaſion. They will, with all imaging 
dexterity, ſhift off, if poſſible, all ſuſpicion 
of blame from themſelves; and, by an in- 
undation of words to overwhelm the truth, 
and by the ſubtileſt arts, to warp the judg- 
ment, they will hope to ſatisfy. us that the 
_ groſs corruption and miſgovernment we have 
complained of, were mere creatures of the 
imagination. Whatever. may happen to be 
too glaring to be hid by any veil, and they 
ſhall condeſcendingly acknowledge to be 
wrong in itſelf, they will take ſpecial care 
to juſtify, or at leaſt extenuate, by a nece#? 
ariſing from the licentiouſneſs of the peo- 
| G 2 ple; 


[ © by a neceſſity ariſing from, &c. — Comment. 
This doctrine of neceſſity to do EVIL that 'G600D 
MAY COME is the grand principle of diabolical deluſion, 
and © THE CONDEMNATION Is JUST” (the ſcripture 
aſſures us) of thoſe who follow it. Neceſſity is the 
. vain excuſe, not only of flateſmen and politicians, 
but alſo of whores, rogues, pimps, and pickpockets 1. The 
idea of avoiding a greater evil; (bettet do ſo than 

„ 1 i C1 ſtarve, 
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tiouſneſs, and conſequently of the evils 


complained of, would be, to arm the erown 


ple: and, as far as they Mall dare, theß 
Et inſinuate that the cure of this licen- 


ar amutebss with greater and more ſum- 


. 


guage, dangerous innovations; and there 
would 1. no * 11 their 8 
Happily for us they have no preſcriptive 
title to infallibility; and therefore 0 fo n 
not, like his Holineſs, abſolutely forbid us 


1 
— 


the uſe of our reaſon in matters of govern- 


ment. They will, however, on ſuch an 


occaſion, like all other benevolent impoſ- 


tors their — do all they can to 


work on the prejudices of the people, or 
rather the commons; and to perſuade them 
that things are mighty ſafe if they would 


but think ſo; but that, ſhould they un- 


t ſtarve, | ſay they, ) is the only imaginary good obtained 
* by the ſervants of fin and Satan; but they conſider 
not that they fell themſelves to a great favehglder, 


* whoſe power extends beyond the grave, where all 


other evils muſt have an end; fo that they ſel] them- 


t ſelves for nought !“ iſel 
* we 
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1 
awidcly eicher remove, or reſtrict, ſach falt. 
ul and able ſervants, their affairs muſt al 
go to-wreck and rin, 
255 Here, I confeſs, I a 
abilities, and that their arts will meet with 
too much ſucceſs. Let the friends of free- 
dom, then, guard againſt their artifices, 
and take care to blunt thoſe weapons Wich 
which it is known they will attempt to 
wound ſtill deeper their bleeding country. 
With this view, our he —.— ſhould 
be perpetually warned on this delicate point; 
| and taoght how to diſtinguiſh —— 
are, and what are not, innovations; as well 
as 2 — which may be dange- 
raus, and innovations which might be eligi- 
ble. See Polit. Dig. vol. 3. p. 298, 303, 304. 
26. Changes and alterations in govern- 
ment which ſhould proceed from caprice, 
fickleneſs, or a mere ſpirit of innovating, 
without any fixed fandard or ſure criterion, 
by which they were to be regulated and 
might be judged of, would deſervedly be 
thought dangerous, and ought to be reject- 
ed as ſuch: but, with a conſtitution of o- 
vernment * agreeable to the perfection of 
« reaſon” for a ſtandard and criterion ; with 
political maxims the moſt eſtabliſhed ; with 
the ſoundeſt law decifions ; and the cla 
informations of common ./enſe upon ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions; to juſtify any particular 
meaſures concerted for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining 


n 
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taining a recovery from any political mala- 
dy, and the avoiding of a relapſe ; we might 
then know, that however novel or unexpe- 
rienced, ſuch particular meaſures might be, 
yet that, ſo ſanctioned, they and the inno- 
vations they introduced ought to be adopt- 
ed :—if, indeed, that could be properly 
termed an innovation which naturally grew 
aut of the circumſtances of the caſe. 
_ 27. It is, however, extremely fortunate 
for us, that making our parliaments annua 


and our repreſentation equal, can neither of 


them in any ſenſe, nor without a direct falſe. 
hood, be ſtiled innovations. Both of them 
were the antient practice of the conſlitution*. 
| Myon ale 


„ King Edward IIId, as he reigned longeſt of all 


„our kings, except his. great grandfather King Henry 


IId, ſo he ſummoned more parliaments du ing his 
< reign than any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors, ſome- 
© times no fewer than three or four parliaments in one 
year; &c. This frequency of parliaments (enacted 
<< by two ſpecial ſtatutes in two of this king's parlia- 


« ments) to wit, 4 Ed. III. c. 14 and 36. Ed. III. 


4 ,. 10. in theſe words, A PARLIAMENT SHALL BE 
*© HOLDE+ EVERY YEAR ONCE, AND MORE OFTEN IF 
© NEED BE.” See Prynne's Brief Regiſt. part 4, p. 


7. See alſo 4th IH. of Sir Ed. Coke, and Sharpe's 
| erk of the People's natural Right to a Share in 
the Legiſlature, &c. 1ſt, edition, p. 159 in the note: 


where the arguments of Judge Blackitone (I Com. 
153.) againſt the right of the commons to a nero parlia- 
ment every year” from theſe ſtatutes, are ſhewn to 
be without a ſhadow of a foundation. But Prynne 
clears up the point by producing the very writs a 

| tho 


4 


But parliaments of a longer duration, and 


that partial repreſentation of the commons 


we now experience, when firſt introduced 
by Ag. aft and court policy, and through 

the ſupineneſs of the commons, were inno- 
vations :—and innovations the more deſtruc- 


tive, as they were not greatly ſuſpected of 


danger. That 1 in the commons 


brought on a relaxation; and relaxation 
engendered thoſe impurities which, at firſt, 
made only a ſlight and ſecret impreſſion on 
the health of the conſtitution ; then became 
perceptible and viſibly impaired its ſtrength 
and beauty ; but at length, have reduced it 
to a rotten carcaſs. I truſt, however, that 
it is not incurable. 


28. The body politic (I mean our own). 


though, like the natural body it be /abjeff 
to diſeaſes and to death, is yet eſſentially 
different from it in this reſpe& ;—that, as 
the natural body grows weaker and weaker 
from the ſucceſſive attacks of diſeaſe, though 
ever ſo well cured; and, from its firſt for- 
mation is perpetually and inevitably tending 
towards decay; ſo on the contrary, the body 
politic, if but properly cured of its ſucceſ- 
ſive diſeaſes, is renovated each time to a de- 


the Tower, whereby theſe new parliaments were ſum- 


— 


moned not only once, in every year, but ſometimes 


twice, thrice and four times in one year. And for a 
proof that every man was intitled to vote, See the ſtatute, 


7 Henry IF. 


gree 


20 1 
of vigour more than priſtine, acquiring 
- hs. continual acceſſion of youth a 
health, and perpetually adding to its ſources 
of life. Its natural tendency is conſe- 


ntly towards all the immortality which 


duration of this world can afford it. It 
is not corporeal.. It is not formed from the 
duſt: of the earth. It is purely intellectual; 
and its Iife- ſpring is truth. Truth and in- 


tellect are eternal. Perhaps the careleſs : 


figurative expreſſion of body politic, may 


— contributed very much to the unphilo- 


phical language commonly uſed, with re- 


| = to the ſuppoſed: certainty that every 


ate, like a human body, muſt neceſſarily 
periſh through infirmities and old age, which: 
I deny. I grant that the beſt may die of its 
diſeaſes; andd that it is not proof againſt ſui. 
cide: but I maintain that it is in its power 
to live and flouriſh to the end of time: 
vrhereas, health itſelf cannot preſerve” the 
natural body beyond the period of nature: 
it dies of mere time when no other diſeaſe 
ever touches it, 

29. We may now proceed to obſerve that 
the whole legiſlative body, of king, lords, 
and repreſentatives of commons, is the full 
and compleat repreſentative of the people: 
(F 16.) and that our conſtitution of govern- 
ment, . ({uppoſing it labouring under no abuſes ) 
is, in its {ſpirit and principle, a perfedt inſti- 


tution ; being © agreeable to the — 
— 
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+ of human reaſon,” and to truth; having _— 
a natural tendency towards perpetuity ;_ and E 
being rightly calculated to protect the liber- | 
ty, property, peace and good name of every 

| Ng of the community. | 

5 By perfect, I do not mean that which 
it dall be be agel to pervert; that which 

fools cannot depart from, nor knaves abuſe: 

and which ſhall be neceſlarily exclufive of 


. evil; but I mean that which is not neceſſa- 


Co * 


85 rily e . of evil. I believe we may 
» venture to call the law of nature and provi- : 
i duence, a perfect inſtitution ; and yet we ſee | 


that it doth not exclude evil; nor necęſſitate 
men to be healthy, wife and virtuous. On 
N the other hand, every tyranny hath been ne- 
1 ceſſarily introductive of evil. And in all 
: free Fm which have not had the 
7 law of nature and * the perfection of reaſon' —_— 
. for their fundamentals, there have been 4 
. cauſes neceſſarily introductive of evil, in pro- _ 
* portion to their reſpective defects. As, in 
; like manner, all departures from, and all 
* perverſions of, the right principles of the 
moſt perfect conſtitution, do neceſſarily draw 


t after them a moſt frightful train of evils and 

f . _ * is not neceſſarily introductive of evil. — Comment 
his is a ſound and juſt principle. Thoſe men who 

: < plead a neceſſity (in any caſe whatever) of doing evil, 

*. Lare ignorant of the true dignity, and eternal future 

F] © exiſtence of man, and make ſhipwreck of their faith 

/ 0 towards God * ] 

| | . . 

rt H miſeries. 


\ 0 
. 
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miſeries. When the flagitious miniſters of 
Henry VI. procured a parliamentary ſanction 
for departing from the conſtitutional princi- 


ple of equality in the repreſentation of the 


commonalty, in order to anſwer their own 
little paltry purpoſes of pillaging a- weak 
rince and an unſuſpecting nation; they did 
not, I verily believe, intend to do all the 
miſchief which that fatal meaſure hath al- 
ready occaſioned. Their ſelfiſh views were 
too mean and ſhort-fighted to afford them 
any conſiderable knowledge of thoſe diſtant 
though ſure conſequences. And when the 
Whigs of 1716, in order to ſecure themſelves 
in power, likewiſe added to the then depar- 
ture of a triennial, from the conſtitutional 
principle of annual or ſhorter parliaments, 
by lengthening them to ſeven years, I can 
_ readily acquit them of intending to occaſion 
ſuch national profligacy and miſeries as have 
already been experienced, and muſt inevita- 
bly enſue from that meaſure, if we do not 
ſpeedily provide a remedy. Such a preme- 
ditation could only have place in the. breaſt 
of an infernal : but it behoves miniſters of 
ſtate not to become, ' through their own lit- 
tle ſordid paſſions, nor through .inattention 
to the public weal, the tools and inſtru- 
ments of that maſter-politician the Devil, 
in ſuch of his machinations. Could even 
the worſt miniſters, while projecting their 
narrow ſelfiſh ſchemes, be preſented with a 
| clear 


lee vitanr of all: che. eee 


daring wickedneſſes, the wars, ſlaughters, 


deſolations, rapines, oppreſſions, and cala- 
mities that no pen nor tongue can deſcribe, 


which muſt be the inevitable conſequences of 


their meaſures, (though deſigned by-them 


only for the private purpoſes of their deſpi- - 


cable ſelves) their blood would freeze in 
their veins with horror, and all their imagi- 
nary importance would be inſtantly loſt in 
| ſelt-abhorrence and loathing. Were we to 


ſtate a faithful account of all the crimes 


ſince the 8th year of Henry VI. which have 
been committed and occafioned, in conſe- 
quence of our kings and miniſters not being un- 
der the conſtitutional reſtraint of ſhort, and in- 

dependent, and diſintereſted parliaments, and 
of parliaments themſelves being thereby 
made corrupt and wicked, it would make 
a catalogue ſhocking to look on, and might 
juſtly be conſidered as cauſe ſufficient for 


calling down the wrath of Heaven upon 


this much-offending nation. What inju- 
ries, oppreſſions and tyrannies, what civil 
diſcords and bloodſhed, and what infinite 


other evils at home have thence originated! 


What violations of juſtice, what iniqui- 
tous treaties, what needleſs wars and carnage 


abroad! What a liſt of inhumanities, ra- 


vages, murders, through a luſt of wealth 
and ſpoil in Africa and in India, ſanctioned, 
countenanced and encouraged by a certainty 
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6f impunity to the 8 from tho 
t 


known venality in 


e legiſlature and go- 


yernment! And what a ſcene at this mo- 


ment before our eyes in America Could 
theſe things have come to paſs under unpol- 
luted parliaments, and under kings and mi- 
niſters, who, from year to year, and from 


day to day, muſt have done #hoſe things 
which were right, in order to have obtained 


the ſupport and aid of an unbribed, un- 


placed, unpenſioned Houſe of Commons, 
watching over the morals, ſtudying the in- 
tereſts, and ſpeaking the real ſenſe of he 


whole nation? We are as unwiſe as we are 
wicked if we can believe it, It is not light- 
ly, then, that we ſhould think of and eſteem 


the fundamental principles of government :. 


nor ſhould we on any pretence violate or 
pervert them in the ſmalleſt degree; nor 
patiently endure their being diſpenſed with 
for a moment ! When parliament is ſound 
and clean, and, like a healthy ſtomach, 
duly performs its functions; it ſupports the 


whole body with wholeſome nouriſhment, 


and preſerves it in health and vigour: but, 
when foul and unſound itſelf, it converts 


every aliment to a poiſon, it circulates the 


rotten taint through every part, and _— 
mes the conſtitution. 


And how little of the proper nature 


of ä there may by ſome be ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed to be in chriſtianity, I cannot but re- 
gard it as abſolutely neceſſary towards the con- 
ftituting of a perfect political inſtitution. It 
informs man of his true origin, of the rela- 
tion he bears to his Creator and to his-fel- 
low- creatures, of the wonderful diſpenſa- 
tions of providence in his favour; it reveals 


[ © I cannot but regard it, &c. Comment. This 

* is certainly true! The contrary aſſertions of Mr. 
Jennings on this head, are groſs and inexcuſable; * 
5 and ſuch as might be expected from none but Dei/ts 

and Infidels'] | | 

The writer, I imagine, alludes to thoſe paſſages where- 
in that gentleman ſays, ©* Patriotiſm alſo, that cele- 
cc brated virtue, &c. counteracts the extenſive benevo- 
4 lence of Chriſtianity. A Chriſtian is of no country, 
„% he is a citizen of the world, &c. Pattiotiſm com- 
* mands us to oppreſs all * countries 1 advance the 
„ imaginary proſperity of our own : and to copy the 
1 We, Walle, of an Engliſh pariſh officer, 2 5 
« thinks injuſtice and cruelty meritorious, whenever 
they promote the intereſts of his o inconſiderable 
_ £:villdae,” ip. i, $9 Now, but for the expreflion 
of, „that celebrated virtue, which ſeems deſigned to 

' convey a ſneer, I ſhould have taken for granted that an 
verge error of the preſs had given us the word patri- 
-otiſm, [inſtead of miniſterial policy; becauſe, to the con- 
duct of a narrow-minded miniſter of ſtate, the paſſage is 
remarkably applicable. But, if the author really in- 
tended to uſe the word patriotiſm, it were pity he had 
not firſt learnt the meaning of it, although it had coſt 
him ſome trouble to have found a man qualified for the 
explication. Had he, before he made this ſad blunder, 
luckily ſtumbled upon a little book called, The Law of 
Liberty, or Royal Law, he would have found (p. 16.) 
that ſo far from there being any incompatibility between 
the characters of the patriot, the citizen of the world, and 
the Chriſtian, they each reſpectively imply the other two. 
ET on. | a more 
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a more enlarged and more ſublime morality, 
than the unaided law of nature could have 


made known to him; and it gives him a 
knowledge of himſelf, and a command over 
his paſſions, which half-ſeeing philoſophy 


could neyer have taught him. Hence, the 


fates of all the free ſtates and flouriſhing 


empires of antient and former times, are not 
to be looked upon as infallible proofs that 
our own ſhall as aſſuredly periſh in proceſs 
of time, Beſides, it hath fared the fame 
with all defective religious, as well as civil 
eſtabliſnments. The idolatry and polythe- 
iſm of the Aſſyrians, the Medes, Perſians, 


Greeks and Romans, all periſhed, as well 


as their reſpective empires and conſtitutions 
of government. Does it then follow that 
the religion of the Engliſh nation ſhall alſo 


_e We know it ſhall not periſh. It 


ath nature and truth for its foundation : 


thoſe were built on error, and with nature 


had nothing to do. 

2. I have dwelt thus long on the nature 
| and excellence of the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
in order to ſhew that z? is worth all the re- 


gard and concern de can poſſibly feel for it. 


"Tis the declared opinion of too many, that, 
© it is vain to attempt a reſtoration of it 
from its preſent corrupt condition and to 
oppoſe its downfall ;* that it is become 
ripe for abſolute power and muſt ſubmit ;” 

that © the iſland muſt in time become a 


W „* 
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rovince to forme new empire; that © this 
is the inevitable courſe of things, and 
therefore we had better give ourſelves no 
farther trouble, but reſign ourſelves pa. 
* tiently to our fate. I deny every word of 
this ſhameful language. It inculcates nothing 
but vice, folly and meanneſs. Let Engliſh- 
men entertain more manly and rational ſen- 
| timents,! Thoſe effeminate and daſtardly 
notions would of themſelves: be ſufficient to 
bring us into ſervitude: for they tell any 

one who ſhould wiſh to become our tyrant, 
that we will meet him half way, in order to 
receive his yoke upon our neck. 
33. Having conſidered the full arts 
tation of the whole people, and the benefits 
to be derived from it; let us now contem- 
pou the repreſentation of the commons alone. 

epreſentation is nothing elſe but a rational 
expedient, by means of which the whole of 
the.commons throughout an extenſive ſtate, 
may in effect and without confuſion, conſult 
together and with the other branches of the 
legiſlature upon public affairs; and concur 


. 


in enacting from time to time, ſuch laws as 


may be neceflary for their common ens 
ment and welfare. | 

34. Suppoſing all the commons in ſuch 

a ſtate aſſembled together in one wide plain, 
in order to form ſuch a repreſentation of 
themſelves; or, in other words, to depute 
from amon oft them, a ſmall number of wiſe 
and 


83. 
and - prudent perſons to officiate for the 
whole; ſuppoſing, I fay, ſuch a caſe, what 
would be the aſtoniſhment of the multitude, 
were one ſeventh part of them, being dreſſed 
-in laced coats and having white bread daily 
at their tables, to ſtep forth and gravely to 
tell the fx /evenths, that they had no right 
to interfere in the election, becauſe they 
wore plain coats and eat brown bread for 
their daily food; and, becauſe alſo their 
want of riches, deprived them of many 
other indulgences, enjoyed by the wearers 
of laced coats and eaters of white bread ? 
What, let me aſk once more, would be the 
aſtoniſhment of the multitude at ſuch a de- 
claration ?—Would not theſe men in laced 
coats deſervedly paſs for lunatics? And 
would not the great maſs of the people pro- 
ceed to the election without regarding their 
folly ? | 
35. When ve reflect a moment upon what 
is the meaning of the plain words—repreſen- 
tatives of the commons, doubtleſs the firſt and 
moſt natural idea which will occur to any 
unprejudiced man, is, that every individual 
of them, whether poſſeſſed of what is vulgarly 
called property, or not, ought to have a vote 
in ſending to parliament thoſe men who are 
to act as his repreſentatives; and who in an 
eſpecial manner, are to be the guardians of 
public freedom; in which, the poor, ſurely, 
as well as the rich have an intereſt. Al- 


though 


d 
| 


Cu 
though no one of the commons can be ori- 
1 à right to this 3 of a 
ree man; yet, indeed, it may be juſtly for- 
feited by his offending againſt the laws. 
36. Though a man fould have neither 
lands nor gold, nor herds nor flocks ; yet he 
may have parents and kindred, he may poſe 
ſeſs a wife and an offspring to be ſolicitous 
for. He hath alſo by birthright a property 
in the Engliſh conftitation : which, if not 
unworthy of ſuch a bleſſing, will be more 
dear to Rim than would be many acres of 
the foil without it. Theſe are all great 

ſtakes to have at riſk; and, we muſt have 
odd notions of juſtice, if we do not allow, 
that they give him an undoubted right to 
—_—_ the choice of thoſe — _ 
whoſe keeping and protection they are to 
comme A it Abt ſaſficlent tht the poſ- 
ſeflions of the ploughman and mechanick 
are ſo ſcanty as to afford them but a ſlender 
ſecurity againſt penury and want! Shall we 


o 


add to the unkindneſs of fortune, the cruel- 


ty of oppreſſion and injuſtice ! 


2 As the ſubjeQts of the king are born to lands and 
© other things, ſ are they born to inherit and enjoy the 
<< laws of this realm, that ſo every man have an equal be- 
„* nefit by law. Plow. 55. B. Nich. Courts, p. 4. It 
« is therefore called common right, and is a greater inhe- 


„ ritance to every man, than that which deſcends ta 


„him as heir from his parents.” Lord Sommers Fudg- 
ment of King, 63. | En ry pr; 


” 37. Con- 
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37. Conſidering the great utility and im- 
portance of thoſe valuable members of the 
ſtate by whoſe manual labours its very exiſ- 
tence is preſerved, and its dignity and gran- 
deur maintained; and on which depend alſo 
the affluence, the eaſe, and all the elegancies 
of the more fortunate ' claſſes of the people, 
doubtleſs we ought moſt ſacredly to ſecure 
to them whatever they can call their own. 
Their poverty is, ſurely, the worſt of all 
reaſons, for ſtripping them of their natural 
rights! Let us rather reconcile to them the 
many hardſhips of their condition, by ſhew- 
ing them that it does not degrade them be- 


low the nature of man. If they have not 


wherewithal to gratify the pride, let them 
at leaſt retain the dignity of human nature ; 
by knowing they are free, and ſharing in the 


privileges inſeparable from liberty. 


38. It is certain that every man who la- 
bours with his hands, hath a property which 
is of importance to the ſtate: for Mr. Locke 
has admirably well obſerved that, „every 
* man has a property in his own perſon ; 


the labour of his body and the work of 


[< a property in his own perſon; &c.—Comment. 


Mr. Locke miſerably perverted this excellent maxim, © 


© when he allowed the Carolina flave-holder an abſolute 
< authority over his ſlaves. Dean Tucker has taken ad- 
vantage of this; and there is juſtice in what he has 
c ſaid. Our religion and duty to God is violated if we 
hold our faith with reſþe of perſons.” ] 


* 


cc his 


| of clay-fields and piles of brick and ſtone; 


And farther, let it be remembere 


. 
« his hands, we may ſay are properly his.” 


labouring man or the mechanick can neither 
have his daily food nor neceſſaries; nor 
cloaths to cover him, nor tools to work 
with, without paying faxes in abundance 


and that it is the fundamental principle upon 


which, above all others reſpecting property, 
our liberties depend, that na man ſhall be 
taxed but with his own conſent, given ei- 
ther by himſelf or his repreſentative in par- 
liament. Hence we find that, according 


to the received doctrine of ac 97 no man 
0 


can be without a right to vote 
ſentative in the legiſlature. 

39. But, after all, ſurely it is not pro- 
perty—it cannot be the precarious poſſeſſion 


r a repre- 


nor of ſheep and oxen ; nor of guineas and 


ſhillings and bank bills ;—nor, indeed, of 


any other ſpecies of property; which truly 


conſtitutes freedom: no ;—doubtleſs it is the 
immediate gift of God to all the human 
ſpecies, by adding free-will to rationality, 


The labourer cannot put a bit of bread into his 


* 


at the 


mouth without contributing towards the payment of the 


land tax. 


7 Is the received doctrine of property, & . Comment. 
© Except the parochial poor, who do not purchaſe what 


* they wear and eat; I mean thoſe wha do not labour.” J 
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„ 
in order to render them beings which 


ſhould be accountable for their actions, 


($ 1, 3.) All are by nature free; all 
are by nature equal ; freedom implies 
choice; equality excludes degrees in 
freedom. All the commons, therefore, 
have an equal right to vote in the elections 
of thoſe who are to be the guardians: of 
their lives and liberties; and none can be 
intitled to more than one vote. 

40. © In a free ſtate,” ſays Judge Black» 


ſtone in his Commentaries (vol. 1. p. 158.) 


« every man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, 
% ought to be in ſome meaſure, his own 
« governor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt 
« of the legiſlative power ſhould refide in 
the whole body of the people; meaning 
the commons. 3 

41. I would not haſtily diſſent from a re- 
ceived opinion, eſpecially one ſupported on 
great authorities; but yet my own concep- 
tions of truth oblige me to believe, that 
perſenality is the ſole foundation of the right 


of being repreſented : and that property has, 


in reality, nothing to do in the caſe.* The 
property of any one, be it more or be it leſs, 
is.totally involved in the man. As belong- 


[© and that property has, in reality, xc. Comment. 
This is Juſt. The pauper is a man, and equally a free 
* * of church and ftate,” ] * 

* +5 Law regards the perſon above his poſſeſſions. =Life 
and ſibert, moſt ;” Principia legis et æguitatis, 56. 75 


ing | 


1 83 3 
ing to him and to his e, it is a very fit 
object of the attention of his repreſentative in 
arliament ; but it contributes nothing te 
bis right of having that repreſentative. Did 
the accident of property conſtitute the right 
to repreſentation, tis plain, that the pro- 
perty as much as the man, would then be 
repreſented. A member of parliament 
would, in that caſe, have farms, woods and 
houſes for his con/tifuents, and every other 
ſpecies of property which belonged to his 
% ² ] » 
42. © It may be alledged,” ſays Bec- 
caria, that the intereſts of commerce 
% ſhould be ſecured; but commerce and 


4 property are not the end of the ſocial com- 


* pact, but the means of obtaining that 


% end: ſo that, by making property the 


object of repreſentation, ** we make, ac- 
cording to him, the end ſubſervient to 


„ the means, a paralogiſm in all ſcience, 


and particularly in all politics.” 
43. When all the commons, without diſ- 
tinction, ſhall vote in elections, we ſhall 
then effectually provide that not a blade 
« of graſs be taxed except with the conſent 


* of the proprietor:” and we ſhall do 


more; much more; for guardians will. be 
appointed to every ſpecies of property what- 
ſoever ; and to the poor man's mite, as well 
as to the rich one's ſuperfluous wealth. 
Every man's whole is at ſtake, be that more 
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or leſs. Every man is free; and therefore - th 
he ought to vote : no man, be his property ſec 
what it may, can be more than a free man dt! 
and therefore no one is intitled to more than | 

his lingle vote. Equality, as we have al- lar 
ready ſaid (& 39.) excludes degrees in free- cu 
dom. (F 3. 4.) And it is very fit we ſhould mn 
remind thoſe who are inclined to bear hard po 
upon the poor, that the very ſcavenger in alt 
the ſtreets has a better right to his vote gif 
(though at preſent perhaps denied it by un- Ou, 
juſt laws) than any peer to his coronet, or ha) 
the king himſelf to his crown : for the rights not 
of the peer and of the king are derived from "4 


the laws of man, but the ſcavenger's from 


| if | then be intitled to a vote in each. | 
1 [“ without invading the liberties of the poor Com- 
| | ; | ment. 


1 the laws of God. _ 
| 44. If a — perſon is to be indulged ma 
" with more votes than one, 'tis evident that, tio1 
fl in exact proportion as this practice ſhall pre- 
1 vail, the value of every poor man's vote will men 
| | be diminiſhed. But all ſuch ideas are arbi- 0 1 
f trary and unjuſt, and proceed from our | © be 
fl adopting falſe principles of liberty ; as will © ip 
| be explained hereafter (F-64. 66.) Surely g ry 
riches give their poſſeſſors ſo many other ad- « cl 
vantages, that they may be content with '* 
their lot, without invading the liberties of r * 
| 3 th pe 
| | * But if a man ſhould be a member and ſubject of dif- a 1. 
| ferent ſtates at the ſame time, (as of England and Ireland tal 
| =. for inſtance,) which had ſeparate legiſlatures, he would 


—ͤ — ˙— ˙²—*A . . a. 


ſecure the property of 
other means that can be thought of. 


 dawyers, which his weal 


have his . e in t 
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the poor l— not to obſerve, that to reſtore 
the right of voting to the Lee would better 
e rich, than any 


45. The rich man, by the afliſtance of 

will always pro- 
cure him, can defend his property, even 
while legiſlation is very corrupt: but the 
poor man, for the ſecurity of his, depends 


| altogether on the equity and wiſdom of le- 


giſlation ; and therefore, if any difference 
ought to be made, the poor man ſhould 
e legiſlature, and 

not the rich one. . 
46. This, together with an annual par- 


liament, would purify the fountain of le- 


giſlation. And it is better, for even a rich 


man, to depend upon the purity of legiſla- 


tion, than upon the ingenuity of a lawyer. 


ment. © Surely to be poſſeſſed of pro rty is advantage 


enough, without allowing any farther weight on that 
account. In this point the Chriſtian religion ſhould 
be our guide. The rich man with his 2 ring and 
ſplendid garments, as St. James declared * was not 
entitled to any ſuperiority, precedency, or reſpect, 
which was not 3 due to the poor man in dirty 
cloaths : for religion does not admit reſpect of perſons ; 
neither ſhould politics nor law; becauſe our ſhare 
therein has the ſame foundation of RIGHT, which is 
only this, becauſe we are MEN ; and may all equally 
partake of the /p:rit of God, if we act as men ought.”] 

(0 the purity of legiſlation, &c. Comment. Cer- 
5 tainly.' | 


St. James Ep. Ch. II. 19. 


47. But 
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47. But farther :=there is yet ariothet 
argument, in favour of the privilege which 
the poor, as well as the rich, ought to have 
in voting for members of patliament : and, 
like each of the other ſeperately, furniſhes 
4 full proof of their right. It is derived 
from public fer vices to the community. He 
who has leſs than 40 ſtiillings per ann. in 
common with him who hath more, is com- 

llable to contribute his ſhare towards the 
preſervation of the public peace, the execu- 


tion of the numerous mw laws, and the 


care of our er of public worſhip, and of 
the public highways, &c. ſerving by rota- 
tion in the reſpective pariſh offices of c 
warden, overſeer of the highways, overſeer 
of the poor, and conſtable. Nay, and to 
work on the high-ways, as the pooreſt la- 
| bourers are compelled: to do; which they 
call “ ſtatute work.” Is he, I pray, to be 
only a drudge in the ſervice of the commu- 
nity, and to have no one privilege which 
can give him an idea of bein ga free member 
of it? When harraſſed by the duties of an 
unthankful office into which he is forced ;. 
when fined for ſitting in his own waggon 
upon the road; when compelled to attend 
the ſummons of a juſtice of the peace. on 
fome frivolous miſrepreſentation; is he not, 
from his little infight into the nature of a 


national juriſprudence, but too apt to look 


upon the law, as a ſnare to the unwary, and 
WE." an 


urch- 
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an erigine of oppreſſion 'ts, the poor; made 


by he knows not whom, but, as he takes 
for granted, certainly deſigned only for the 
benefit of the rich ? Is it not benevolent, 
as well as juſt, to allow him that ſhare in 
forming the legiſlature, which ſhall give 
him more reſpect for the law, and teach him 
contentment under its reſtraints. Had he 
annually a vote, . for the' moſt worthy gen- 
tleman he knew in the country to be his re- 
preſenſative, would he not ſee the law and his 
own humble ſtation with very different eyes 
from what he does now ? © I think,” fays 
Lord Hartington, -** the liberty of a cobler 
% ought to be as much regarded as that of 
© any body elſe.”* But how do we regard 


his liberty; I we take from him that ve 
RIGHT Which alone can prove to him that he 


is free, and which of all others is moſt eſ- 
ſential to the ſecurity of his liberty, and 
which, indeed, is the very being and ſub- 


lance of civil liberty 
_— 48. The pernicious conſequences of 
partial and unjuſt laws are finely repre- 
ſented by the Marquis Beccaria in the 


erſon of a robber or aſſaſſin, whom 
bh ſuppoſes to reaſon with himſelf thus: 
«© What are theſe laws; that I am bound to 
reſpect, which make ſo great a difference 


3 Debate in the Caſe of Aſhby and White, 1703. 


K--: © between 


18 
« between me and the rich man? He 


„ refuſes me the farthing J aſk of him, and 
« excuſes himſelf, by bidding me have re- 


„ courſe to labour, with which he is unac- : : 
% quainted. Who made theſe laws? The = 
« rich and the great, who never deigned to Do 
« viſit the miſerable hut of the poor; who t 
* have never yet ſeen him dividing a piece lj 
of mouldy bread, amidſt the cries of his 4 
« famiſhed children and the tears of his ſi 
« wife. Let us break thoſe ties, fatal to 1 


« the greateſt part of mankind, and p 
« only uſeful to a few indolent tyrants. { 
« Let us attack injuſtice at its ſource. b 
« will return to my natural ſtate 1 
1 
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of independence. I ſhall live free 
«« and happy on the fruits of my cou- 
«© rage and induſtry, A day of pain 


. _ 
— ———— ——— — — — 


5 n 
and repentance may come, but it will be t 
« ſhort; and for an hour of grief I ſhall en- 9 
joy years of pleaſure and liberty. King k 
* of a ſmall number as determined as my- 
« ſelf, I will correct the miſtakes of for- K 
„ tune; and I ſhall ſee thoſe tyrants grow "I 
| ſe pale and tremble at the fight of him, 
whom, with inſulting pride, they would 
j not ſuffer to rank with their dogs and n 
„ horſes.”* | | 
0 Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſhments, p. 110. 


„ 


= E | 
49. Nor, are the juſt pleas of the poor 
man yet exhauſted. That which I am going 
to mention, though laſt, is not the leaſt. 
He takes his conſtant chance on a ballot, 
which is equivalent to taking his regular 
turn, to ſerve his country, as one of its mi- 
litary repreſentatives, in the militia ; and an 
important ſervice it is. Here he becomes 
ſubjected to all the reſtraints, the labours 
and ſeverities of military duty and diſci- 
pline; and, in caſe of neceſſity, muſt be the 
ſhield of his country, and expoſe his life in 
battle for its defence, How comes he to be 
ſubjected to ſuch a condition? If it be by 
laws enacted by men, in whoſe election he 
had no voice, he is a ſlave. I can conceive 
no clearer idea of ſlavery, than for one man 
to be obliged againſt his will to be the ſol- 
dier of another. Is it England or Pruſſia in 
which we live? 1 8 
o. But, giving up the point,” ſays 
| the honeſt Burgh," in i of xy 
ing adopted a falſe principle, concerning 


[© and expoſe his life in battle for its defence. Com 
ment. This is, I think, © an unanfwerable argu- 
ment, for the right of all perſons who are on the 
© ballot of the militia to vote for repreſentatives in parlia- 
© ment. The militia, when choſen, repreſents the free 
people of England, in their collective capacity, ta 
defend, by force of arms, the nations rights.“ 


* Pol. Diſq. vol. I. p. 38. 
K 2 | | «c the 
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« the right of the poor to vote for members 
* of parliament,” &c. This point, how- 
ever, I can by no means give up, It is the 


moſt ſacred of all his rights; and deprived 


of 


[© It is the moſt ſacred, &c.—Comment. * In the 
F primitive church (as it ought to be at this day) every 
true believer, even the meaneſt and pooreſt perſon, 
was (and is) a member of Chriſt's kingdom; and, as 
ſuch, was allowed an equal ſuffrage in the church 
with the moſt dignified. All have an EAI title in 
Chriſt (if they uſe their beſt endeavours for it) to be 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit ; which is the founda- 
tion of every man's capacity for counſel and judicial 
determinations : for the authority of the congregation 
of believers, or church was ſupreme, and had no fur- 
ther appeal.“ If he negle& to hear THE Church“ 
(ſaid our Lord himſelf) *“ let him be unto thee as an 
c heathen man,” &c. Math. xviii. 17. This duty 
© of appealing to the church, and what we are to under- 
© ſtand by tbe church, appears plainly by St. Paul's cen- 
* ſure of thoſe perſons who carried their diſputes and 
differences to the common courts of juſtice, which, 
© among Chriſtians, ought to have been ſettled in their 
* own ſociety, viz. by the Saints; ens ro aywoy, This 
term &yu Sons included al! true believers, howſoever 
mean in their worldly capacity; but conſiſted how- 
© ever of a multitude of different ſocieties, diſperſed in 
© all parts of the known world: as the ſeveral churches 
of Aſia, the church of Corinth, and of other cities in 
Greece; the church of Alexandria, of Carthage, and 
© other cities in Africa.. And all theſe, together with 
the ſeveral churches that have ſubſiſted in the truth to 
* this day, and ſhall ſubſiſt till the coming of Chriſt, 
F make up the great catholic church, which is Chritt's 
* temple, the univerſal congregation of Saints that ſhall 
2 * JUDGE THE WORLD.*' © Do ye not know that the ; | 
« Saints ſhall judge the world, &c,” 1 Cer. vi. 111. | 
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1 
of this, he js degraded below the condition 
of human nature; he is no longer a per/or 
but a thing. . | 

51. And © liberty is at an end,” fays the 
admirable writer quoted above, whenever 
e the laws permit, that, in certain caſes, 
* a man may ceale to be a per/on, and be- 


© Now, if all true believers, (which includes all ranks 
< of people, the loweſt as well as the higheſt) are capa- 

* ble in their collective capacity as the church, «ano, 
or congregation of Chriſt, to jJuDGE THE WoRLD, 
„and to JUDGE ANGELS.* © Know ye not that we 
£6 ſhall judge angels? How much more the things that 
cc appertain to this life.” 1 Cor. vi. 3. Shall any 
one prefume to ſay that the meaneſt ps or mecha- 
nic (who cannot be deprived of his rank as A MAN 
* and a CHRISTIAN) is not, nor cannot be a competent 
judge of worldly matters, ſo as to be intruſted with a 
* mere ſuffrage in the forming of the legiſlature ? But 
St. Paul decides the queſtion. —** Nuet ye not that ye 
£6 ſhall judge angels?” How HUCH MORE THINGS PER- 
© TAINING To THIS LIFE? No man, therefore, can 
* have a right ſenſe and belief of Chriſtianity, who de- 
© 'nies the equality of all conditions of men, in reſpect of 
their rank as members of Chriſt,” ** children and heirs 
* of God and joint heirs with Chriſt,” (Kom. viii. 17.) 
© who is the © Heir of all things.” that there is 
5 nothing either in this world or the next, which can 
| be ſaid to be excluded from the common al equal rights 
© of human nature under the Chriſtian diſpenſation | As 
< a Chriſtian, therefore, I am obliged to admit the pox 
$ ſition of the author in & 31. that“ chriſtianity is ab- 
& ſolutely neceſſary towards the conſtituting of a 2 
political inſtitution.” The whole plan of chriſt anit 

mis founded on that equality of all mankind, for whic 

this author contends as the ground of their political 
fe ee | 


66 come | 


1 


% come a thing. Then will the powerful 
* employ their addreſs, to ſelect from thñge 


c“ various combinations of civil ſociety, all 


22 


c that is in their own favour. This is that 


« magic art which transforms ſubjects into 


C beaſts of burthen, and which, in the 
“ hands of the ſtrong, is the chain that 


* binds the weak and incautious. Thus it 


js, that in ſome governments, where there 


« zs all the appearance of hberty” (mark, 


Engliſhmen, the words of this wiſe Itali- 
an!) * tyranny lies concealed, and inſinu- 
« ates itſelf into ſome neglected corner of the 
« conſtitution, where it gathers ſtrength in- 
« ſenſibly. Mankind generally oppoſe with 
«© reſolution, the aſſaults of barefaced and 
« open tyranny ; but diſregard the little in- 
« ſect that gnaws through the dike, and 
e opens a ſure, though ſecret paſſage to 
« inundation.“ | EE 

52. That parliamentary corruption which, 
at the revolution, was an imperceptible em- 
bryo, and next a little inſet, is at length 
become a huge, a filthy and gluttonous 


| monſter. It hath already devoured the 


whole dike of our defence, and is now mak- 
ing its laſt unrighteous meal upon its own 
vitals: being doomed, if we are tame 
enough not to accelerate its fate and ſtay the 
flood, to periſh by the ſame inundation of 
deſpotiſm which it has laboured to let in 
upon our liberties. 


53. Nothing, 
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53. Nothing, then, but an abſolute im- 
practicability, or a care to prevent ſome 
great public inconvenience which would 
overbalance the advantages propoſed from 
an equal repreſentation, can juſtify our de- 
parting in any degree, or for the ſhorteſt 
period of time, from theſe principles of free- 
dom and equity, to the prejudice of any 
part of the community, how inconſiderable 
ſoever in the eyes of wealth or pride. 
54. © Every Engliſhman (ſays Sir Tho. 
«© Smith) is intended to be preſent in parlia- 
« ment, either in perſon, or by procuration 
and attorney, of what pre-eminence, ſtate, 
« dignity, or quality ſoever he be, from the 
« prince to the loweſt perſon of England. 
« And the conſent of the parliament is 
“ taken to be every man's conſent,” _ 

55. The true reaſon,” ſays Judge 
Blackſtone again (p. 177) “ of requiring 
any qualification, with regard to property, 
« in voters, is to exclude ſuch perſons as are 
« in ſo mean a ſituation that they are eſ- 
% teemed to have no will of their own. If 
* theſe perſons had votes, they would be 
«tempted to diſpoſe of them under ſome 
„ undue influence or other.” This would 
n 66 give 


y The ſame reaſoning would be equally concluſive 
for thining the houſes of parliament : for a majority of 
their members it is evident, grandees, prelates and 
wealthy ones as they are, are nevertheleſs in ſo mean 

| „a ſitua- 


| [ 4 ] HH. 
&« give a great, an artful, or a wealthy man; 
& a larger ſhare in elections than is conſiſtent 


„ with general liberty. If if were probable 
that every man would give His vote freely, 


4% and without influence of any kind, then, 
c upon the true theory and genuine principles 
& of liberty, every member of the commu- 
c nity, however poor, ſhould have a vote in 
ce electing thoſe delegates, td whoſe charge 


„ is committed the diſpoſal of his property, 


« his liberty, and his life.” 

56. If, therefore, it can be ſhewn that 
elections for members of parliament may be 
fo contrived as to admit of every individual 
in the community giving his vote ; not only 
with a probability of giving it freely, but ſo 
as wholly to prevent the poſibr/ity of an un- 
due influence over him; and fo ſet at defiance 


all the arts of wealthy and ambitious men ; 


and this moreover without trouble, diffi- 
culty or expence ; it is to be hoped, if juſ- 
tice be not baniſhed from amongſt us, that 
the practice of the conſtitution ſhall no 
longer be kept at variance with the theory,* 


5 a ſituation,” in ſuch poverty of integrity that they 
are conſtantly © tempted to diſpoſe of their votes under 
< ſome undue influence or other; and we accordingly 
find that this gives “ artful men a larger ſhare” in par- 
liamentary diviſions than is conſiſtent with general li- 
$ berty,” : 

dd v4 the two preceding quotations from Sir Thomas 
Smith and Judge Blackſtone. See alſo § 3, 27, 34, 35z 


38, 39, 40, 41, 47, 49, 54» 55, 07, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75» 76, 82, 129, 133+ 4 
ut: 


Mm 
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but that millions* of men now diſqualified 
by our unconſtitutional ſtatutes, ſhall be re- 
inſtated in this their undoubted, as their 
unalienable right. 2 
17 And it might alſo be hoped, that it 
ight not be an inſuperable objection to 
ſack a mode of electing, ſhould it render 
bribery and corruption totally impractica- 
ble; and put a certain end to all tumultuary 
proceedings, and to thoſe filthy and ſcanda- 


lous immoralities which, at our preſent elec- 
tions, are ſo deſtructive to the morals of the 


people. | 

58. For want of arguments againſt an 
equality of repreſentation, ſome authors 
have been driven to the ſad expedient of at- 
ben gw to be ↄitty on the ſubject. A dig- 
nitary of our church, and a writer alſo who 
kindly takes upon him to aſſert the rights of 
Great - Britain, have in particular been 
pleaſed to advance, that, provided this 
equality be due to the men, it muſt equally 
appertain to the women ; and that then of 
_ courſe all the women, as well as all the 
men, mult be free to vote at elections. It 
might perhaps be a want of politeneſs to aſk 
theſe gentlemen if they ſeriouſly meant what 


1 beg pardon: only one million two hundred and 
eighty fix thouſand. (F 119.) 2 
> Dean of Gloceſter's concluding Tract. Introduc- 


tion p. ix, Rights of Great-Britain aſſerted, p. 4 or 5. 
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1 46 ] 
they ſaid: but as I am ſerious myſelf, 1 
will beg leave to refer the Dean to the Scrip- 
tures,* and the other gentleman to the la | 
of nature and the common law of England,“ | 
and both of them to the fair ſex; in order | 
to ſettle this point. Man and wife are 
called in ſcripture one fleſh, in law one perſon ; 
and by both, the temporal dominion is 
given to the man. With regard to God and 
his ſalvation, the ſexes are equal in dignity. 
Now, the natron is the higheſt of her ex 
in temporal dignity; and yet, as a wife, 
ſhe is commanded to ſubmit herſelf to 
her huſband in every thing ;” and he both in 
| ſcripture and in law, is conſidered as her 
repreſentative, her lord, her head. If this 
be the condition of the matron, it will be 
difficult, even for a Dean, to ſhew that her 
inferiors ſhould enjoy a privilege denied to 
ber. But, were the Reverend Dean and 
the bold aſſertor to receive no greater thanks 
from the miniſtry than they are likely to 
obtain from the fair ſex for ſuch attempts 
to ſerve them, poor indeed would be their 
reward! Women know too well what God 
and nature require of them, to put in ſo ab- . 
ſurd a claim for a ſhare in the rights of elec- 


e Gen, II. 24. III. 16. Mat. xix. „—6. Mark x. 0 
7—8—9. Epheſ. v. 31, &c. | | = 
Dit. lib. iii. e. 2; $. 29. Bracton; lib: 5, e. 15, 85 
Ib. lib. ii. c. 15. Wood, bock i, c. b. p. 1]. 1 
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another kind; and they know their ſphere. 
$9. Borough qualifications to vote, differ- 
ing ſo widely one from another, I ſhall here 
make no farther remark upon them, than to 
remind my reader that they are all arbitrary; 
and do none of them make any juſt diſtine- 
tion between free-men and thoſe, who for 
— juſt cauſe, have forfeited their free- 
ene 0 | | 
60, In your counties, the diſtinction is 
equally arbitrary and more unfuſt than in moſt 
boroughs, as it disfranchiſes a greater pro- 
portion of free men. Might not that power 
which drew this arbitrary line at forty /orl- 
lings, have drawn it, or may it not hereafter 
draw it, at any other limit whatſoever ? 
How often are we put in mind, by the nu- 
merous friends of undue influence, that forty 


ſhillings in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 


were equal to as many pounds of our preſent 


money? And what is the inference we are 


Mr. Hume ſays that forty ſhillings a year, at the 
time of paſſing the act in the 8th of lenry VIth, for 
making that freehold the qualification for voting, was 
equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of our pre- 
“ ſent money; and it were to be wiſhed,” adds he, 
that the ſpirit, as well as the letter, of this law, had 
e been maintained.” Hif. Eng. III. 221. And it 
were, in my opinion, no leſs to be wiſhed, that hiſto- 
rians would be a little more cautious, in delivering 
their ſentiments on points of ſuch importance. The 
_ ſpirit of ths law, under the maſk of concern for the 

public peace, was rank fraud and tyranny. 

: L 2 | taught 
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taught to draw from this obſervation ? We 
certainly may, on ſuch principles, live to 
ſee, not only our line of freedom drawn 
thus arbitrarily at fuch a point, as to exclude 
nine in ten, or nineteen in twenty, of the 
reſent ſmall number of voters; but to 
2 to the idea of a qualification from 
wealth, the doctrine of 3 alſo intro- 
duced; whereby we ſhould be 'compleatly 
in the power of a few citizens of overgrown 
fortunes; and conſequently our happy ſyſ- 

tem of government overthrown. Pg 
61. We have juſt beheld an important 
revolution in the government of our Eaſt- 
India Company effected by the joint opera- 
tion of theſe very means. It hath at the 
ſame time afforded a notable inſtance of ſore 
mens principles; and how little ſcrupulous 
they are as to the means of accompliſhing 
their deſigns. In that company, the line 
of freedom had been drawn ever ſince its eſ- 
tabliſhment,. at a monied qualification of 
five hundred pounds. But this rule no 
longer anſwering the purpoſes of thoſe wha 
aimed to make the affairs of the company 
ſubſervient to their deſpotic views, they 
firſt, by corruption, intimidation and undue 
influence, contract the limits of freedom, 
ſo as to include for the future only thoſe 
who ſhould hold one thouſand pounds in 
ſtock; and then, to complete the buſineſs, 
they give the wealthieſt ſtockholders an ad- 
_— ditional 
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ditional number of votes, in proportion to 


their greater property. By this ſingle ſtroke 


of miniſterial policy, the number of voters 


in that company was at once reduced from 


2171 to 1287 as the reſpective liſts of 7th 
October, 1772, and. 13th April, 1774, will 
62. I have heard this doctrine of propor- 
tion actually. propoſed, as an improvement 
in parhamentary elections: and that it ſhould 
be adopted doubtleſs is the ardent wiſh of 
thoſe who took ſo much pains to eſtabliſh it 
in the caſe before us. Let us ſuppoſe, for 
the ſake of argument, that it was adopted; 
as well as their other favourite point of rai- 
fing the qualification to forty pounds per 
ann, and that every additional forty pounds 

er aun. ſhould give an additional vote, 
Such a law would at once ſweep away nine 


1n ten at leaſt of your preſent ſmall number 


of voters; and, at the ſame time, it would 
annex to an eſtate of 4ool. per ann. 10 
votes; to one of 4e00l. per ann. it would 

ive 100 votes ; and a landed property- of 
40, oool. per ann. (which is far ſhert of 
what commoners have poſſeſſed) would then 
give its poſſeſſor no leſs than 1000 votes. 
The 15000 frecholders in the county of 
York would fink in a moment to 1500, or, 
more probably, to much leſs than one thou- 
ſand. Thus we ſee the errors into which 


we might be drawn, by admitting property, 


„ 

to confer the right of being repreſented z 
and wealth that of being repreſented in 
a tenfold or a thouſand- fold proportion, 
A right of being repreſented, every man 
gwes to God, who gave him his freedom; 
but many a man owes his wealth to the 
devil. 14 ought, in that caſe, to give him 
a rope, rather than a repreſentative. 

63. Amongſt a people duly jealous of 
their liberties, an. overgrown eſtate in the 
poſſeſſion of. a fingle citizen, ought rather 
to ſubject him to the poſſibility of ſuffering 
a temporary baniſhment by an oſtraciſm, in 
order to prevent his wealth from making 
him dangerous, than it ſhould entitle him 


to an extraordinary number of votes in the 


election of legiſlators. But, in the name of 
Juſtice, let men enjoy, if they can, their 
ſuperfluous wealth undiſturbed. Be we wiſe 
enough only to ſecure our liberty, although 
it be accompanied with humble poverty. 
64. Elthough I would warn my country. 
men at large by the fate of the proprietors 
of Eaſt-India ſtock; and think I am well 
warranted: in believing that the movers if 
that buſineſs would gladly play a ſimilar 
me in the nation; I do not mean to draw 
an unlimited compariſon between the govern- 


ment of a little ſeparate trading community, 


and of the great civil community of the 
public. The freedoms of their reſpective 
members depend on principles eſſentially 
different. An increaſe of wealth, not the 

| 1 preſer- 


.* ] 
preſervation of civil liberty, is the grand ob- 
ject in a trading company. So property and 
not per ſonality (contrary to the rule in c 
ſöciety is here the ſole foundation of a right 
in the individual to be repreſented, and free - 
dom may be conſtituted by any arbitrary cri- 
terron which the parties concerned ſhall - 
agree upon. In civil liberty which is a na- 

tural bleſſing: as heretofore obſerved, (& 1. 
3.) there muſt be equality. This is not the 
caſe with regard to the freedom of the tradin 
company, which is altogether artificial — 
depends ſolely upon property; which may 
be, and always has been, very anequally diſ- 
tributed. Hence, in a trading ſociety, re- 
| preſentation may juſtly be proportioned to pro- 

we.” ---. | 8 | 
6 And had the Eaſt-India Company, 
by a fair majority without undue influ- 

_ ence of any kind, new modelled their 
government, and changed their line of free- 
dom, there could not have been, on the 
ſcore of juſtice, any objection to their bee 
ceeding; how much ſoever it might have 


[This is not the caſe, &c. Comment. This diſ- 
on between civil liberty and property is very juſt and 
clear.” | | 

Had the truly patriotic author of the Political Diſ- 
quiſitions adverted to theſe neceſſary diſtinctions, he 
would not have thought the regulation in the Eaſt- India 
Company of having votes in proportion to wealth, 
„ worthy of imitation ;” (p. 49 vol. I.) except by other 
trading compùnies only, © | | 


* 


been 
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been liable to exception in point of pru- 
| dence. It will, however, ſcarcely be 

thought reaſonable, or conducing to the 
good of the public in that company, that a 
proprietor poſſeſſing nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds ſhould be judged unwor- 
thy of having a voice in appointing guar- 
dians to ſo much property ; who are, at 
the ſame time, to be factors for adventuring 
it in trade to the extreme parts of Aſia. 

66. The foregoing diſtinctions between 
the principles of government in trading and 
in civil communities ſhould be carefully at- 
tended to; in order that we may never be 
miſled by artful reaſonings from the former, 
applied to the latter. That which may be 


an excellent regulation or ſyſtem for the in- 


creaſe of wealth, may by no means be proper 
for the ſecurity of freedom. And the laws 
of a ſmall trading community aſſociated for 
that particular purpoſe, making all the 
while a diminutive part, and being ſubject 
to the laws of a great civil community, are 
not very likely to be of ſo liberal and com- 
prehenſive a nature as to be well calculated 
be national purpoſes. 2 . 
67. Mr. Burgh concludes his chapter, 
on, What would be adequate parliamen- 
« tary repreſentation,” thus; © The moſt 
« adequate plan for forming an aſſembly of 
<« repreſentatives, would be, for every 
* county, including the cities, boroughs, 
cinque 


E 
* cinque ports, or univerſities it happens to 
* contain, to ſend in a proportion of the 
513 anſwering to its contribution to the 
* public expence.” But a little conſideration 
will ſhew us that we cannot poſſibly come 
at this proportion in the way he meant. The 
landholders and other original poſſeſſors of 
taxable property, only advance the reſpective 
taxes; they are really paid by the conſumers 
only. The land- tax of Leiceſterſhire, Lin- 
colnſhire and Nottinghamſhire, is paid by 
the. thouſands of manufacturers in Derby- 

ſhire, Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire, who eat 
the beef and mutton, and conſume the malt 
of thoſe counties. And ſo it is with all 
other commodities. After the taxes upon 
them are advanced by the original oſlellors, 
a commercial circulation through a thou- 
ſand various channels diſtributes them to 
all parts of the kingdom; where the taxes 
are finally and /o/ely paid by the conſumers; 
and it is clear that, where there are the 
greateſt numbers of conſumers, there muſt 
be the greateſt contribution in taxes, to the 
public expence. But Sir Iſaac Newton him- 
{elf could not have calculated theſe propor- 
tions, from tax books, with a thouſandth 
part of the accuracy that our church-wardens 
can give it us, from their pariſh rolls of the 
inhabitants. Thus we ſee, that an arbi- 
trary and unjuſt rule of proceeding would 
bear no degree of compariſon, in point of 
ſimplicity 
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fimplicity, and facility, with the only rule 
which is founded on equity and the true 
princip les of our free conſtitution. | 

68. "Whenever the rf Principle of any 
reaſoning i is falſe we are navigating without 
a com oaſs, and can have no criterion of 
rectitude as we go along, but muſt for 
ever be liable to herr and abuſe. Had 
we never departed from the true principle, 
of conſidering every member of the commu- 
nity as a free- man, we had done ri 
But when we would once form an arbitrary 
definition of freedom, who ſhall ſay what it 
ought to be; Ought freedom rather to be 
annexed to forty pence, or forty ſhillings, 


or forty pounds fer annum? Or why not to 


four hundred, or four thouſand ? But, in- 
deed, ſo long as money is to be the meaſure 
of it, it wil be impoſſible to know who 

ought, and who ought not, to be free. 
According to my apprehenſion, we might 
as well make the poſſeſſion of forty ſhillings 

er annum, the proof of a man's being ra- 
tional, as of his being free. There is juſt as 
much ſenſe in one as in the other.s 


69. The 


r will be impolſible to know, ke. — Comment, 
All this is certainly true.*] | 

* The doctrine of an artificial freedom, is exactly of 
a piece with the ſyſtem of evidence adopted by our half 
civilized Saxon fore-fathers. This general proneneſs 
c to perjury” ſays Hume, Hi. Eng. I. 238. Was 
CE © much nereaſed by the uſual want of diſcernment in 
25 Jud ge s; 


* 


55 3 2 
2 69. The foregoin g arg ents taken from 


the plain law of pature, from Scriptur 
395 the obvious dictates of common ſenſe, 
o moſt clearly demonſtrate that every indi- 


vidual of the commonalty hath a common 


and equal right with his fellow- citizens to 


vote in all elections for members of the 
Houſe of Commons. Whatſoever com- 
mand contradicts nature, divine revelation 
and common ſenſe, mult be malum in, ſe, bad 
in itſelf: and no power nor authority what- 


c judges, who could not diſcuſs an intricate eyidence, 
and; were obliged to number, not weigh, the teſti-- 
“ mony of witneſſes.” And the note on this paſſage 
ſays; © ſometimes the law fixed eaſy general rules fo 
<< weighing; the credibility of <a> A, A man whoſe , 
0“ life was eſtimated at 120 ſhillings counter-balanced 
< fix ceorles, each of whoſe lives was only valued at 26 
“ ſhillings, and his oath was eſteemed equivalent to 


< that of all the fix.”.. | 


But this eſtimation of of itſelß, by a ſcale of ranks, 


from the prince to the peaſant, was the moſt extraordi- 


nary. At one period, any man might murder wham he | 


pleaſed, upon paying the uſual fine, The king's heac 
was valued at 30,000 thrymſas ; an earl's at 8000 ; and 
ſo down to the ceorles, at the price of 266. This Jaſt 
Saxon rule, it is true, as touching blood, was the more 
ſhocking ; but, in point of abſurdity, neither this, nor 
that relating to witneſſes, doth any way exceed our own, 
concerning the right above-mentioned. Such barba- 
riſms caſt a deeper ſhade over even a dark unlettered 
age. Let them not diſgrace the 3 : | | 
h 66 Leges nature perfettiſſime & | 
2 5. „The laws of nature are moſt perfe& and immu- 
table. : 8 5 ; 
1% Nihil quod eff contra rationem eft licitum.“ Co. Lit. 
97: © Nothing which is againſt reaſon is lawful.” 


. 


immiutabiles.” 7 Co. 


* 


1 


. 


ſoever can give ſuch an ordinance the force 


or virtue of law.* The ſtatute of the 8th 
of Hen. VIth, inaſmuch as it enacts that 


certain perſons of this realm (a very great 


majority of the whole, ) for no other cauſe 
than their not poſſeſſing a freehold eſtate 
of forty ſhillings a year, ſhall be deprived 
of the privilege of voting, which privilege 
is declared to be their right by the maxims 
of natural. and common law, by the deci- 
ſions of common .ſenſe, and the expreſs 
word of God, is doubtleſs mzalum in fe; and 
conſequently” it is null, void, and deſtitute 
of all power to bind any of the ſaid perſons 
% anche. 


70. Nor will its antiquity, and the long 
acquieſcence of the people, in any degree 


oblige them to continue their obedience 
to its authority: but, every individual man 


in the commonalty, poor as well as rich, 


is at this time, by the unalterable maxims of 


our law, as fully and abſolutely entitled 


* —— 4 of contra eam ¶ lagem rationis] © non eff pre- 
ſcriptio, &c.”—DoR. et Stud. cap. 2, p. 5 and 6.— 


« and againſt that [the law of reaſon] there is no 2 
« ſcription,or oppoſed /tatute or cuſtom ; and if any ſuch 


„be made, they are not flatutes or cuſtoms, but corrup- 


nme. | 
16 Malus uſus abolendus eft.” Principia Legis & 
FEquitatis. 58 Lit. Sect. 212. ©* Quia in conſuetudinibus, 
«© non diuturnitas temporis, ſed ſoliditas rationis conſide- 
4% randa.” Co. Lit. 141. A bad/ cuſtom or uſage 
* is to be aboliſhed; becauſe in cuſtoms, nat-leugth of 
time, but ſolidity of reaſon is to be conſſdered. 5 
5 400 * | 8 . ; 6-4 | 0 4 to 


[ot 
to vote for repreſentatives in parliament, as 
though no ſuch act had ever paſſed." 


71. Now, in order to ſhew likewiſe, that 


an annual parliament is equally our juſt and 
actual right at this day, notwithſtanding the 
ſuppoſed validity of the ſeptennial act, we 
have only to require, 1ſt. By what autho- 
rity it was enacted? 2dly, Whether hat 
authority was competent to effect what was 


intended to be effected? And 3dly, Whe-. | 


ther any human authority whatſoever for 
ſuch an end, could poſſibly have exiftence ? 
72. Pirſt, then, I anſwer, that, all the 
world knows that, ſo far as it may ſpeci- 
ouſly be ſaid to have had'the aſſent of the 
commons, it were the then A renin only 
of the commons, without being ſo in- 


ſtructed by, or deigning to conſult with, 


thoſe who had deputed them—rof certainly 


to betray and enflave their CREATORS, but 


— to act as their mere agents in public af- 
fairs, and to be the eſpecial guardians of their 
LIBERTIES, who, in direct breach of the 
truſt repoſed in them, and in the moſt 
ſhameful violation of that very liberty they 
were deputed to defend, gave aſſent to this 
ſatuls,:: | 

73. Secondly, I fay, that the power and 
authority of the repreſentatives, in ſuch a 


. Seealſo g 15h art 8. 
caſe, 
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caſe, was not competent to ſuch an act: and 
this, the voice of reaſon and juſtice pro- 
claims aloud," They might with as much 

„ juſtice 


a © No parliament,” ſays Mr. Sharp, * could have 


„ any right to deprive the people of this ineftimable 
« Jaw? [for a new parliament t every year owe, and 


* more often if need le, ] + unleſs the repreſentatives had 


« expreſly conſulted their e conſtituepts upon 
ce it.” [And even this, as I have ſhewn above and 
ſhall further explain hereafter, is inſufficient : and Lord 
Sommers ſays, p. 26, No man or fociety of men have 
power to deliver up their preſervation, or the means of 


< it, to the abſolute will of any man, &c.] © as the 


s alteration,” proceeds Mr. Sharp, was of too 
% much moment to be entruſted to the diſcretion of any 


e repreſentatives or deputies whatſoeyer, being infinitely 


* more important than any new device moved on the 
c king's behalf, in patliament, for his aid or the lite; 
« for the moſt eſſential and fundamental right of the 
© whole body of the commons (I mean the principals, not 
<« the _ or agents) was materially injured by the 
« fatal change, and the people's power of Con? for 
$6 the eme. good of the kingdom, was thereby appa- 
* rently diminiſhed ! So that, if it be the duty of repre- 
« ſentatives, (even in © any new device of mere aid or 
© the like) to conſult their conſtituents, how much 
© more, upon the eee of ſo material an alte- 
« ration in the conſtitution, ought they to have an- 
„ ſwered, that, in this new device, they NARE NO 
* AGREE WITHOUT CONFERENCE WITH THEIR coux- 
© TRIES!” Theſe are the words of Lord Coke, who 


“ mentions them as the proper anſwer, * when any new. . 


« device is moved,” &c. and he adds, © whereby it 
* appeareth that such CONFERENCE is warrantable by the. 
© law and cuftom of parliament.” 4. Inſt. p. 14; © ſa 
that no repreſentatives can be juſt fied“ (according 
© to the law and cuſtom of parliament. } ** who refuſesta, 
6 receive the inſtructions of his conſtituents, notwith- 

| PS 8 e ſtanding 


_-—_—_ 


or 0 


T © 
Juſtice have taken from their conſtituents an 
ear or an eye; or have deprived them of the 
light of the ſan, the water of the fountains, 
55 | or 


kc hy that ſeveral very ſenſible, worthy, and (I 


c pelieve) ſincerely patriotic gentlemen have lately de- 
* clared themſelves to be of a cantrary opinion; but, 
© when they peruſe the ſeveral authorities which I have 
© cited, concerhing the abſolute neceſſity of a very fre- 


„ unt appeal to the ſenſe of the whole body + the people, 
5 


cc 


I truſt- in- their candour and love of truth, that they 


& will alter their ſentiments.” Declaration of the People's 


Rights, 169. Nay, in former times, the inſtructions 
of their conſtituents were reguiſite to impower them to 
act as their agents. Prynne after reciting a writ of 28 
Ed. I. d. 7. ſays it is “ very obſervable, that all 
© knights, &c. elected and ſent to parliaments, ought 
to have full and ſufficient p;wer and commiſſion for 


© themſelves and the ſeveral commonalties, &c. for which 


they ſerve, to hear, do, and conſent to ſuch things as 
6 ſhall 


happen to be ordained: by common advice and 
council in thoſe parliaments ; which ought to be com- 


* priſed in the returns of their elections. Brief Reg. 2 
. part, p. 65. See alſo p. 73 and numerous others. And 


Mr. Sharp in p. 161, very juſtly exclaims, “ for, when 
<« the ſaid acts were made, ſuch an abſurdity in politics 
cc had never been conceived in England, as that of 
<« entruſting the repreſentation of the people, for a term 
« of years, (as at preſent) to the perſons elected. And 


he might juſtly. have added, © nor of conferring that 


© truſt upon men who reſided in a diſtant part of the 
© kingdom, and even ſometimes for the moſt part in 


France and Italy, and to whom they were total 


< ſtrangers both as to perſon and character. No; - they 
then followed the dictates of plain good ſenſe and natu- 
ral reaſon. When ** aids or the hike” were wanted by 
the king, or he had any new laws to propoſe to them, 


for the benefit of his kingdom, he ſummoned a parlia- 


ment. The repreſentatives, being elected accordingly, 
| | | _ repaired 
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or any other natural bleſſing. The modern 
doctrine of the omnipotence of parliament is 
equally ab/urd and blaſphemous” 
74. And, thirdly, I will ſhew by one 
unanſwerable argument, that, had the whole 
body of the commons unanimouſly inſtructed 
their repreſentatives to have aſſented to that 
ſtatute ; it ſtill would have carried with it 
an incurable vice, and could not in the na- 
ture of things have obtained the virtue of 
law ; becauſe the ſaid commons could not 
have had a right to have imparted to their re- 
preſentatives any ſuch authority. Not to 
refer to the arguments in 5 2, or to the 
quotation in the note (F 73.) from Lord 
Sommers; it will be ſufficient to ſay, that 
the power of the commons, at any particu- 
lar period, only extends to themſelves ; and 
that they cannot depute repreſentatives for 
others, of another period. | 
75. Suppoling, for inſtance, - there was to 
be an election on the firſt day of June in 


this preſent year 1777 ; and that all perſons, 
being 


repaired to their ſovereign, They diſpatched the buſi- 
neſs for which they were called together; and the ſeſſion 
being once determined, they preſently ceaſed to be 
knights, citizens, dae barons, in any ſuc- 
« ceeding parliaments or councils, unleſs newly elected 
„ and returned to ſerve in them, by the king's NE / 
« writs, as our law-books (referring to 4 Ed. iv, f. 
44. Brook, Officer, 25. 34 Hen. VIII. c. 24) and 
'« experience reſolve,” Prynne, 1/t Part, Brief Re- 
gifter, p. 334. © 
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being of a competent age, ſhould then ap- 
point their reprefentatives, with permiffion 
and directions to fit as ſuch in partiament 
for /even years: would not ſuch an act de- 


prive all thoſe who ſhould ſucceſſively ar- 


rive at the age of competency between the 
ſaid time and the firſt day of June in the 


year 1784 of their franchiſe ? And, ſuppo- 


fing ſuch an act of the commons to operate 
according to their full intentions, is it not 
evident that the like disfranchiſement would 
be entai led upon poſterity for ever, Sx years 


in e Is it not alſo evident that, 


provided the 2 competent perſons can 


appoint repreſentatives for /ever years, they 


will have an equal right to do it for ſeventy, 


or for ſeventy timer ſeven; and ſo, totally to 


disfranchiſe not only themſelves, but the 


whole nation, for any given period of time 


or for ever? | 
76. Is it not therefore repugnant to the 


: cleareſt principles of reaſon and Juſtice, to 


admit that there can be any right or power 


whatſoever, from which a ſeptennial parlia- 


ment can derive any legal authority; ſince 


none ſuch reſides either in the elected or the 
electors r It follows therefore, as a neceſſary 
conſequence, that the ſeptennial act is equal · 


- See Diſſertation on the Relinquiſhment of Li- 


Nemo dut qui non habet. Jenk. art. 250. No 
„ons can give that Which hie hath not. : 
7 F 


ot 


4 
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— 
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ly null and void with the ſtatute laſt men- 
tioned, as being contradictory to reaſon and 
ſubverſive of the inherent, unalienable rights 
SS >... HG TT hou 

lara Eid of 77- The 


AJ dee the note 5 6g—70. Plnuden (p. 398—400) 
reports ſeveral caſes wherein acts of parliament were eſ- 
teemed void in lau, through the want of truth in their 
recitals. And for proof that what the parliament 
„ doth ſhall BE HOL DEN rox NONE,” whenſoever its 
acts ſhall be groſsly defectiue in equity, ſubverſive of the 
fundamental rights and franchiſes of the people, and in direct 
violation of the SUPERIOR laws of nature and religion; 

fee a Declaration of the Peoples Native Right to a Share in 
the Legiſlature, p. 234—237, and in p. 185—189 the 

fame author ſays, If any act which ſhould pervert the 

<< due courſe of the law, and rob the ſubjects of any 

e fundamental Fight ſhould be made in our days (how- 

<< ſoever ſpecious the preamble,) it is our duty, as good 

* ſubjeAs, to remember that the ſame ought to be con- 
© fidered as null and void of itſelf; and that it cannot 
<< -authoriſe or indemnify the judges, or any other perſons 
© who ſhould preſume to enforce it; for all men (and 
& judges in particular) ought to take warning, from the 
* fearful end of thoſe two ' time-ſervers, Dudiy and 
Empſon, ) that ſuch an active obedience would, per- 
% haps, endanger their own necks! For ſuppoſe, that 
& ſuch an act was to be decked with the moſt flattering 
ce title; let us call it for inſtance, * An act for the BRT- 
* TER REGULATING the government, of any particular 
province; or, let it be called An act for. THE 
© MORE IMPARTIAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
© in the caſes of perſons queſtioned for, any acts done by 
© them IN THE EXECUTION Or- THE LAW, &c,* And 
again in p. 193, after reciting the caſe wherein the 
Judges Wray and Dyer, and the Attorney General 
Gerrarde in the 33d Eliz. maintained the cauſe of rea- 
ſon, right, and equity againſt acts of parliament ; he 
ſays, © Theſe worihy lawyers were not afraid, it ſeems, 
15 4% to 
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The ſame afgü uments willo ay 
nike that, in ſtrict equity, the right of 
electing (ſo long as the king mall Tetain"the 

wer of ſummoning : (F156 15h 
only extend to authorize repreſentatives for 
the term of a fingl ſeſton. When tlie atten- 
dance of a parliament ſhould again be neceſ- 
ſary, there would be many of the commons 
arrived at the age of competency ſinee the 
laſt election, Who no would have an un- 


queſtionable title to vote in the appointing | 


of 2 to this new parliament. 


And herein, we may obſerve the ad- 


ab able principles of freedom and equity, 
upon which our antient conſtitutional — 
ments were elected; when new writs were 
iſſued, and new repreſentatives wefe choſen, 
every time the king had occaſion to aſſemble 
a parliament : and this was often twice, 
ſometimes thrice, and even four times in one 
year. (§ 27, n.) 1 
79. © King Alfred,” ſays Horne, © in 
« an aſſembly of parliament enacted this for 


, a perpetual cuſtom That a parliament 


c ſhould be called together at London, 


8 TWICE EVERY YEAR, or OFTENER, in 


& to maintain the weight of a LEGAL and a FUNDA- | 


<< MENTAL REASON againſt the combined force of 
* FOUR EXPRESS ACTS OF PARLIAMENT |” 

r Mirrour, c. 1, 3, p. Io. See alſo Coke's 1 Toft 
p. 110 and gth * in the e and pelm. Concil. 


tem. I, P · 347. 
N 2 « time 
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time of peace, to keep the people of God 
from fin, that they might live in peace, 
« ang receive en hy certain uſages and 
* holy judgmentz. But, had we only 
parliament elected ONCE IN EVERY. YEAR, 
Ko it ſhould become the conſtitution of 
parliament for the elections to be fixed to a 
certain day, and no longer to depend on the 
royal writs, (5 156, 157, 161.) we ſhayld 
then have our RIGHTS in that reſpect ſuffiei- 
ently ſecured to us: but nothing ſhort of 
that ſecurity will either be ju/t or expedient. 
That a continuation in authority longer than 
was ab/o/utely neceſſary, hath in all ages and 
nations proved a temptation too great for 
men to withſtand, and hath never failed to 
make them tyrants, may be ſcen in every 
page of hiſtory, from the remoteſt antiquity 
to the preſent time, Jt would be ſuperflu- 
ous ee to enter ven the proof of that 
trut 
80. Now that I have ſafely 14 as I con- 
ceive, the foundation of right, beth in re- 
of an equal repreſentation and annual 
elections; it will be neceſſary that I touch 
alfo upon expediency, and endeavour to ſhew 
that they have a neceſſary and indiſpenſible 
connection. Expediency, then, means no- 
thing more nor leſs than ſuch rules of pru- 
dence and policy as ſhall be moſt likely to 


bring about ſame benefit in view. But thoſe. 
rules of — and policy muſt alſo be 
1 1 8 ſtrictly 


[ 6G] 
ſtrictiy juſt and perfectiy confonant with 
2 religion ; or elſe they would be 


ſpurious, and o to be be termed craft, 
cunning, 3 wickedneſs. We are 


ſtrictly 18 to purſue even a guad end by 
| evil meant. And we are taught that every 
| thing Which is to be attempted by any de- 
viation from truth, or by. any departure 
from juſtice, is ineupedient. While, on 


7” the contrary, a ſtrict adherence to truth and 


Juſtice is always -expedzent and to be ace 
counted real wiſdom. Theſe. are the inya» 


riable doctrines of both natural and revealed 


religion; and they are equally the decifions 
of reaſon. 

81. It is by reaſon alone that we can luer 
| theſe truths, or become capable of regula- 
ting our conduct by any rules or principles 

whatſoever. Now, it is very material for 
us to recollect, that, in our preſent imper- 
fect ſtate, our Creator hath thought fit not to 


furniſh us with any clues or guides whatſoever | 


in the purſuit of benefits in view, as.matter 
for our reafon to work upon, except the laws 
and principles of natural and revealed religion- 
— ce 19 nothing more than a ſtare of 
ances wherein ourſelves and others have 


L de Pi Fra nt tout un, 625. 
Keil. 191. The law of God and © law of the land 


are 25 one, and both one and the other prefer and a- 


»; vous the Rae and public goud of the kingdom. 


ſometimes 
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wmetimes departed from, and ſometimes 
kept within, the path of rectitude; together 
with a repreſentation of the reſpective on- 
ſequences. It is the office of reaſon to mark 
the ill conſequences of every departure from 
rectitude; and to keep always in ſight the 
right clues and guides which we ought” to 
follow. It is indeed the height of folly and 
preſumption, for helpleſs purblind mortals 
to quit the only clues which have been given 
them for their guidance in all purſuits, and 
to think they can penetrate by their own ſa- 
gacity the infinite contingencies of the time to 
come; and thereby find a ſhorter and a bet- 
ter way to any end they have in view, than' 
by the ſure line of rectitude. The wiſeſt man 
on earth knows no more than his horſe 
what meaſures will be expedient to any good 
end, any farther than as they are conforma-' 
ble to the unerring principles of morality 
and religion. Thus right and expediency are 
inſeperable in their own nature. He who 
| ſhall be at any time aſked, What is moſt 
« expedient?” may always anſwer, * That 
* which is moſt right.” Et vice verſa. 
82. To this queſtion, when it refers to 
a parliament, we may anſwer with equal 
ſafety, An annual parliament, and one in 
« which the commons ſhall be equally re- 
« preſented, will be moſt expedient, becauſe. 
it will be igt, which none other — 
| | 8 e. 
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be.“ Would to God, that all thoſe; who 
wiſh well to their county, would ſerib 
and impartially weigh the arguments I have 
offered in its behalf; and duly conſider how 
far their conduct ought to be influenced by 
the conſiderations which a compariſon be- 
tween an annual and a ſeptennial parliament 
would ſuggeſt! | 
233. Of all the errors to which mankind 
have ever ſubmitted their underſtandings, 
there is no one to be more lamented than 
that of conceiving the buſineſs of civil go- 
vernment to be above the comprehenſion of 
erdinary capacities. But to repreſent it as 
myſterious and profound has ever been the 
artifice of all ambitious men and ſhallow 
politicians ; in order that the. 2 
rely upon them and not upon their own rea- 
ſon for their political welfare and ſalvation. 
How is it, then, in religion, or the divine 
government we are ſubject to, and which has 
in truth its myſteries Why, every one 
knows that, being intended (like civil go- 
vernment) for the equal benefit of all, ſuch 
is the ſimplicity of its moral precepts, ſo 

lain and eaſy are its rules, that it 1s per- 
Fectly adapted to the common ſenſe of the com- 
mon people ; and all that is neceflary to an 
orderly life and to Future ſalvation may be 
underſtood by every one who is not an ideot. 


I mean only to exclude parliaments of a longer du- 
ration. See 871—77. ; | ie 
God, 
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|| hed, who: prophet Buch Weste is ui 
we 


put not our faith in princes neither 


in ery fon of mar, hath cauſed, the whole 


of his law to be written dun in 4 book. 
We are to have recourſe to the book itſelf, 
and not to take the fiction, the tradition, or 


- the advice of the pricf for the ** 


faith or our practice. Now it would be 
very abſurd to fuppoſe that God had made 
it more caſy to learn the means of eternal, 


un of temporal ſal vation. To make the 


ater means neceſſary to the ier end, 
would be totally inconſiſtent with our ideas 
of the wiſdom of God, or even with human 
reaſon. Hence it is evident that the means 
of our temporal ſalvation under civil govern- 
ment, muſt be perfectly level with the eom- 
mon ſenſe of the common people. All at- 
tempts to make us believe otherwiſe, and 


all pretences that the rules and principles of 


it may not be reduced to a plain practical 
ſyſtem to be written down in @ book, are the 
mere prieſt- craft of wicked and deſigning 
men. What is written down in this book, 

on the forming of @ conſtitutional houſe of 


commons, has been with a hope of enabling 
even the labouring mechanic and the pea- 


fant, through the medium of their common 
ſente lene, to know all upon that ſubject 
which is neceſlary to this ſalvation : as 
the ſcriptures.. do for that. A wiſh 
alſo has been entertained of convincing 

them, 
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| than that all great men who will not ap- 


peal to the common ſenſe of the people and 
inſtruct them in the ſimple and immutable 
principles of freedom; ho ſhall not diſ- 
claim all deſire of miniſterial power, except 


under the checque of an annual houſe of 


commons „ repreſenting the whole 
nation; and who will not pledge them- 
ſelves, before every other political meaſure, 


to contend for this; are no better than 


downright impoſtors. A ſucceſſion of ſuch 
men have too long duped this credulous 
country. 'If it will take no warning it muſt 
ſoon, very ſoon, take the fatal conſe- 
quenees. | 3 

84. By the foregoing arguments, if juſt, 
it is evident that the plea of expediency, upon 


which alone the ſeptennial act ever was at- 


tempted to be defended, is fully overturn- 


ed; and that pretence ſhewn to be without 


any juſt foundation. It may not, however, 
be uninſtructive to debate the queſtion ac- 
cording to the vulgar and improper ideas 
which too many politicians have of expedi- 
ency. The grand pretence for enacting the 
ſtatute in queſtion, was on account of a 


ſuppoſed party, who, it was ſuppoſed again, 


would get into parliament, and then, it 
was ſuppoſed once more, would attempt to 
reſtore - the contemptible Stuarts to the 


. throne. Now, the greater the public dan- 
ger is at any time from a faction, the ſtronger 
7 O | 
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are the reaſons for purifying the fountain of 
government, and for collecting the real ge- 
nuine ſenſe and voice of the whole nation in 
arliament: ſo that, had the danger from 
the ſuppoſed Jacobites been real, it was the 
duty of the Yhzrgs, (then in power) at all 
events, to have made the parliament inde- 
pendent and the nation free; which, not- 
withſtanding the revolution, it at that time 
was not by a very conſiderable degree; be- 
cauſe elections were had only once in three 
years, and repreſentation was anequal as at 
preſent. But, inſtead of this, they added 
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very largely to that portion of ſlavery. Even 

thoſe who brought about the revolution 
acted far too much upon the ſame principles 

as the Roman ſenators after the expulſion of 
Tarquin. Inſtead of then admitting the 
plebeians into the full poſſeſſion of liberty 
according to their natural right, they ſtrove 
all they could to eſtabliſh an ariſtocratical 
3 upon the ruins of the regal one, and 
they ſucceeded but too well. The conſtant 
convulſions and bloodſhed which this occa- 
ſioned in the ſtate are well known. This 
crime in the Roman ſenators is particularly 
reprehended by Nedbam in his excellency of 
a free-ſtate. (Int, p. xviii,) and again (p. 
65—100,) and (in p. 154) he enumerates 
it as the © fixth error in policy,” to put 
« the intereſts of the public, into the dif- 
« poſition and power of a few part lar 

-» . 
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ce perſons,” &c.—“ not for the benefit and 
« improvement of the people, but to kee 
«© them under as ignorant of true liberty, 
« as the horſe and mule; that they might 
«© be bridled and ſaddled, and ridden, under 
e the wiſe pretences of being governed and 
* kept in order,” What, upon all ſuch 
occaſions ought to be done, we learn (p. 
xxiv. of the Int.) where he quotes Machia- 
vel for ſaying, ** Not he that placeth a 
e yirtuous government in his own hands 
* or family [or party ;] but he that eſta- 
e bliſheth a free and laſting form, for the 
« people's conſtant ſecurity, is moſt to be 
« commended.” And in p. 108 he gives 
us an inſtance of true patriotiſm, at a later 
period, in Cincinnatus; making a ſpeech 
« unto the people, to perſuade them, to 
6 let him lay down his command. Now 
„ the. time was come, though the enemy 
« was almoſt at their gates, and never more 
&« need, than at that time, of his valour 
„ and prudence, as the people told him; 
but no perſuaſion would ſerve the turn; 
« reſign he would, telling them,” * There 
* would be more danger to the ſlate, in pro- 


* 


A 


'* longing his power, than from the enemy, 


« fince it might prove a precedent moſt perni- 


* cious to Roman freedom. And to this ex- 
ample we may add that of Andrew Doria 


of Genoa, who, after ſaving his country, 


and having it at his mercy, poſitively refuſed 


O 2 g the 


Fran; 
the proffered ſovereignty at the hands-of his 
grateful fellow- citigens; but adviſed them 
to ſettle for themſelves a free form of go- 


vernment, aſſiſted them in the work, and 


continued amongſt them in a private ſtation, 


to a great age, the happieſt of men. He is 


and ever will be diſtinguiſhed by the glori- 


ous title of THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 


AND THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBERTY ; 
and as ſuch ſays Robertſon (Hiſt. ch. 5, III. 
26.) © he is celebrated in their public mo- 
«© numents and by their hiſtorians.” What 
contraſts theſe, to the Wh:gs of 1716! 

85. A free nation with an mdependant 
had a Whig king with his FYhig miniſters 
Hus ſhewn the people the I rence be- 
tween true genuine ig principles, and the 
enſlaving tenets of Tories, Facobites, and 
Papiſis, is it poſſible to conceive that the 


. could not have been Fra And 
7 


Tk 


Britiſh nation—a nation of determined pro- 


teſtants and enthuſiaſts for liberty—would 
have done violence at once to their own 
common ſenſe, and to their fixed principles, 


with regard to civil and religious freedom, 


by ſending to parliament none but men who 
were the known friends and adherents of 
the exiled tyrants != 3 
86. Or, is it more rational to ſuppoſe 
that the repreſentatives of a nation infran- 
chiſed from a grievous oppreſſion by the 
oppoſite party, and who ſhould now be un- 
EO | | der 


„„ 
der the conſtitutional check of their conſti- 
tuents by means of annual elections open to 
all, would have dared ſo much as to have 
expreſſed a ſingle ſentiment in favour of the 
excluded race, much more that they ſhould 
have invited them to the throne ] Falſchood, 
abſurdity, and ſophiſtry, bluſh and be fi- 
lent . | AER 
87. Nay, let us for once paſs all bounds 
of reaſon and probability, and imagine this 
_ ſuppoſed Tory parliament by ſome; magic or 
enchantment to have compaſſed their deſign 
of ſending king George back to Hanover, and 
lacing the crown once more upon the head 
of their ſuppoſed favourite prince; why, 
even then, a free nation with an independent 
parliament would have compelled him to 
govern by law, or they would ſoon have 
ſent him packing again into exile and con- 
16 f hn | 
88. For my own part, ſincerely as I ab- 
hor popery and all that belongs to it, I think 
it better far that a fooliſh king ſhould pray 
to Saint Broomſtick, and the nation be free - 
and happy ; than for his majeſty: to be the 
moſt pious proteſtant living, and the people 
by means of /ong parliaments and corruption, 
to be enſlaved and miſerable. But, ſuch- is 
the indiſſoluble union between real proteſ- | 
tant piety and liberty, that a king who is - Wit 
the true diſciple of Chrift and his apoſtles | 
{as my worthy commentator hath demon- 
Fo” | . ſtrated) 
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ſtrated) will break every yoke ;” will re- 
ſtore to his people every franchiſe of which 
they have been robbed ; will always place 
himſelf between his miniſters and his peo- 
ple, in order to ſhield the latter from the 
violence of the former; and, in ſhort, will 

rotect them in the full enjoyments of their 
rights and their liberty, as the only means 
of rendering either them or himſelf happy 
in this world : while, as an additional mo- 
tive, he muſt know, becauſe the ſcriptures 
have informed him, that without he ſhall 
act ſuch a part, he hath himſelf no chance for 
happineſs in the next, _ 
89. When wicked or ignorant rulers talk 
of expediency, they always mean ſuch mea- 
ſures as in their imaginations will obtain 
them fome certain — propoſed, without 
any ſcrupulous regard to the means. If, in- 
deed, the readieſt means happen to be truly 
eonſtitutional, they are then prudent enough 
to lay their whole ſtreſs upon the rectitude 
of their principles ; and here they always 
find themſelves upon ſure ground : but with 
fuch men it full as often happens otherwiſe; 
and then we hear nothing of rectitude, but 
expediency alone is the word. Whatſoever 
they find good in their own eyes, that they 
term expedient; and expediency 1s then 
faid to be the only true principle of all poli- 
tical conduct. This fame expediency of 
theirs is the moſt convenient thing imaginaz 


ble, 


w „ »w 


% gains, &c. &c. &c. 


EN 
ble. It is long, and ſhort, and broad, and 
narrow, and high, and deep, and W 
and round, and every thing, and any thing, 
juſt as occaſion requires. It forms alſo an 
intrenchment ſo ſecure, that there is no poſ- 
ſibility of attacking them with any hope of 


ſucceſs, be their conduct ever ſo wrong. 


Nedham, in his Excellency of a Free State, 
p. 141, ſays, A fourth error in policy, 
«© and which is indeed epidemical, hath 


been the regulation of affairs by reaſon of 


ee fate, not by the ſtrict rule of honeſt,” 


&c. &c. It can ſay and unſay, do and 
* undo, make high-ways to become by- 


6% ways, and the furtheſt about, to become 
& the neareſt cut.” &c. &c. But,” adds 
he, we may take notice of a more excel- 
„ lent way in oppoſition to this ſandy foun- 


dation of policy, called © reaſon of fate,” 


« viz. a ſimple reliance upon God in the 
« vigorous and preſent actings of all righte- 
« ouſneſs, expreſſed by honeſt men, in 
c plain language, to this effect; fiat juſtitia, 
« & fradtis Wiabatur orbis; Deal up- 
* rightly, walk cloſe and real to your pro- 
* miſes and principles; taough the fabric 
of heaven and earth ſhould fall, yet God 
is able to ſupport ; he expects but ſo much 
faith as will counterpoiſe a grain of muſ- 
*. tard-ſeed.” © Beſides, in following fingly, 
« a juſt and righteous principle, a man 


90. While 
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90. While a debate turns upon the expe- 
dieney of meaſures, (ſee the next note) the 
arguments, or rather the harangues, may be 
artfully branched out to infinitude, in order 
to obſcure the truth; and the decifion may 
be purpoſely made contrary to real good | 
policy, without the treachery of ſuch a 
ceeding being either nen or under 354 
by the people. 

91. Hence it is that our preſent 1 unnatu- 
ral war upon our American kindred hath ob- 
tained ſo oonſiderable a ſhare of the people's 

— while it is moſt evidently 
nded on iniquity, and is ſo far the reverſe 
of expedient, that it deſerves no milder epi- 
thet than 7:/ane. Expedient (in the miniſ- 
terial ſenſe of the word) indeed it may be, 
to-thoſe -whoſe aim it is to render a /mited 
king an abſolute monarch; for to no other . 
end except that, and the humiliation of this 
kingdom, hath it any "tendency. Expe- 
diency ſuch as this, is in truth only a ſofter 
and leſs alarming name for neceſity, the 
univerſal plea of tyrants. 

92. But, would we eondeſcend to take 
the advice of HIM who governs the univerſe, 
and to adopt mis political maxims, we 
ſhould diſcover that in public as well as in 
private concerns, all expediency muſt be 
built upon rectitude, or it will affuredly 
turn out no better than oy and ally. 


Were it but once univerſally afented to 
throughout 


\ 4 4 


* 


[op] 


throughout the tate, that nothing can be 
"defirable for the public except what is evi- 


dently u, and that no means ſhould be 
deemed expedient, except they were agree- 


able in every ſtep to /aw and eguity; our diſ- 


putes, then turning upon a few points, 
would be ſhort, the arguments would be 
ſimple and demonſtrative, and no deciſions 

in parliament could be made contrary to 
reaſon and juſtice, without giving an alarm 


to all men. That our coloniſts had actually 


repreſentatives in our parliaments ſent over 
by themſelves from America, muſt then 


have been the fact, before a miniſter would 


have dared to have hinted at faxing them in 


a Britiſh houſe of commons. And, in 


bt a | like 


And it is equally neceſſary for them to have this 


actual repreſentation, and that voluntarily, in a Britiſh 
. . parliament, before a Britiſh parliament can have a juſt _ 
authority to legiſlate for them in any caſe whatſoever. 


The contrary may be ignorantly, proudly, and ſophiſti- 
cally pleaded, from their acceptance of charters, and 


their acquieſcence under. parliamentary regulations of 


their trade; and it may be enacted again and again by 
king, lords, and houſe of commons in a thouſand decla- 
ratory ſtatutes ;. nay, it may be unanimouſly declared by 


the whole kingdom, or the whole world (themſelves ex- 


cepted ;) yet, being falſe, unconſtitutional, tyrannical, 
and contradictory to law, reaſon and nature, all the 
world united cannot prove that the parliament hath a 
right to their obedience, much leſs to an unconditional 


ſubmiſſion from them. What, then, muſt every man 


who acknowledges theſe conſtitutional truths, who has 


a ſenſe of religion, a belicf in the providence of God 
| over 


ws 


; „ 

like manner, the V gig houſe of commons 

of 1716 muſt have firſt proved themſelves 
TY poſſeſſed 


over nations, and a warm love of his country, think of 
the preſent war! Happy had it been for this nation, 
happy had it been for our but- lately moſt affectionate 
brethren of America, had THEIR ADVOCATES IN PAR- 
_ LIAMENT all along ſpoken this conſtitutional language. 
Theſe truths, (which are indeed the very eſſence and 
vital ſpring of our conſtitution) might not perhaps at 
firſt, have been pleaſant to the ears of Britons, proud 
in the abſurd idea of being the ſovereigns of their 
equals: but theſe truths, had they been conſtantly 
reiterated, had they been ſteadily and boldly main- 
tained, would infallibly have found a way to their 
hearts. Applied to the maintenance of their own inde- 
pendency on any foreign legiſlature, in which they had 
no repreſentation, would not Britons at this moment 
| ſhed their laſt blood in vindication of them! Aſtoniſhing 
inconſiſtency | A right conduct then, I ſay, in the mi- 
nority, would have opened the people's eyes and have 
prevented the fatal deluſion they have fallen into, of ap- 
proving and ſupporting a war, at once the moſt unjuſt, 
wicked and ruinous,. that any nation upon earth ever 
ruſhed into; and this, becauſe the whole queſtion of 
authority might have been ſtated within the compaſs of 
two or three ſelf-evident propoſitions and appeals to com- 
mon ſenſe. Thus truth and right muſt have prevailed, 
and the miniſters muſt have gone back into the ſafe 
and ſucceſsful path for making America beneficial to us, 
which till 1764 had been uniformly purſued, But the 
vain attempt was made to convince A NATION prejudi- 
ced in favour of the ground-work of the miniſterial plan, of 
the ill policy ONLY of that plan; and this, too, by running 
into endleſs arguments and diſputations on all the compli- 

_ cated circumſtances within the wide circle of commercial 
and political knowledge. *Tis pity they had not alſo 
carried on their debates in Greek and Latin! I moſt 
heartily thank God that it was not my caſe, to fit for 
years 
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poſſeſſed of à rigbt to enſlave their conſtitu- 
ents, before they could have paſſed the ſep- 


tennial act. 


years in parliament totally neglecting the fundamental 
queſtion of right, and waſting my time in confounding 
inſtead of enlightening the — | | 

people; and fo to have contributed, though ever ſo lit- 
tle, towards bringing on the preſent ' civil war. 
That parliament hath no pretence to the-rights in 
queſtion was, it is true, amply proved in the writings 


of a few private perſons ; but theſe proofs not being 
adopted or taken any notice of by any leading men in, 


the legiſlature, and by them authoritatively announced 
to the nation, they unhappily proved of no effect. 
[(See Prices Obſervations on Civil Liberty, & 3.—Sharp's 
Declaration of the People's Natural Right, &c.—Dialogue 
on the Principles of the Conſtitution: and American Inde- 
pendence the Interęſi and Glory of Great-Britain, Let. xi, 
p. 2.—Let. to E. B. Eſq. p. 21.—Poſtſcript p. 7, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 32.) Nor do I deſpair but that I may yet 
live to ſay of this pretended ſupremacy of parliament 
over America what Philodemus (in the judicious Dia- 
legue on the Principles of the Conſtitution, p. 15) ſays on 
the well-known caſe of ſhip- money: —“ I remember it 
<« as a ſtriking inſtance, where reaſon, natural juſtice 


and the principles of the conftitution, triumphed . 


over learning, authority, precedent, ſubtilty, power, 
and all the ſpecious pretences of expediency and pub- 
lie neceſſity:“ But what am I doing ?—Am. I not. 
vindicating the cauſe of men enacted to be rebels and 
traitors? Men againſt whom the king's armies are gone 
forth, in order to fubdue them to the authority of par- 
liament ? If they have been ſo enacted I cannot help it. 
AI a Britiſh army be fighting againſt the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, I am ſorry for it.— 1 mult {till believe in the 


great truths upon which that conſtitution reſts; and, 


with God's grace, I will ſpeak thoſe truths. It may 


poſſibly be dangerous to ſpeak truth; but 1 FR 


* 


P. 93. What . 


in underſtandings of the 
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93. What will not a thirſt of e 


power prompt men to do If it have 
prompted the generous, the noble, the phi- 


loſophic, to become the deſolators of the 


earth and the deſtroyers of mankind if it 
have transformed the gentle and the uta 
nized, into bloody and infernal monſters; ; 
—if it have changed all the amiable and vir- 


tuous propenſities of human nature into 


their oppoſites; we may lament, but we 
muſt not wonder, that it once cauſed Whigs 
to violate the liberties of their fellow citi- 
zens. How perpetually ought we to pray, 


< Let us not, O Lord, be led into tempta- 


tion! But now that Tories are in power, 
and, conſonant with the principles of their 
party, are become the champions for long 
parliaments, which, under Whig admini- 
ſtrations they could not endure, it is indeed 
matter of aſtoniſhment and concern, that, the 


Whigs ſhould. any of them ſtrengthen the 


hands of tyranny, by ſtill continuing the ad- 
vocates of ſuch a groſs oppreſſion upon the 
people. Sad indeed is ch 


eir miſtake, both 


teem it criminal to be ſlent. If 8 heve enact- 
ed untruths and injuſtice, let them ſee to that. And 
if, in obedience to their acts, we either ſpeak untruths 
ourſelves, or baſcly ſuppreſs thoſe truths which ought to 


be proclaimed with the voice of a trumpet to a ſleeping - 


nation, or embrue our hands in the blood of our brethren 
ſtanding in defence of their liberties, it is not parliament 
that will ſhield us from the puniſhment due to ſuch 
Crimes, (Sec $ 146, and n. on the ſame.) 


for 
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for themſelves and their country, if they 
think it neceſſary for the credit of 245 5 
party, that they ſhould load themſelves — 
the ſins of their fathers, and ſtrive to 
petuate their errors. This is a PF ad 
their fathers want not at their hands :—it is 
in fact the greateſt injury they can do their 
memories; becauſe it ſerves to keep their 
failings in the light, which otherwiſe would 
only 5 the ſhades for throwing out their 
great and ſplendid virtues more confpicu- 
ouſly to the view and admiration of poſte- 
City - 

47 Before ! whe my leave of the doctrine of 
expediency on the preſent occaſion, I would 
willingly addreſs a few words to ſome men 
of the beſt hearts imaginable and the moſt 
enlarged way of thinking, who, neverthe- 
leſs, appear to me to entertain, through 
inadvertency, ſome notions with regard to 
this doctrine which border rather too nearly 
upon thoſe I have endeavoured to reprobate, 
and which would I fear, if not controverted, 
terminate in concluſions they are not aware 
of, and would be the laſt to wiſh. * The 
ideas of any poſitive rights in the people, 
ſay they, to this or to that particular ci- 
vil inſtitution (ſuch for inſtance as an an- 
« nual parliament, or elections open to all 
without exception) appear to us to have 
no abſolute exiſtence in nature, and the 
neceſſary relations of things in the great 
; | « ſcheme. 
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* ſcheme of moral government; but rather 
to be the mere offspring of Hfem. As A 
the greateſt attainable "happmeſs to the : 

greater number, is the grand end of all | 
the laws of morality and prudence; fo, 
what you term pgſitive rights of the people, ; 
are probably to be conſidered no otherwiſe i 
than as natural means to the end in view; 3 
and therefore ſtill only general abſtract ( 
* ideas of expediency. And hence they ſeem 
to infer (or elſe I have been deficient in - 
_ catching their meaning) that whatever means, 
not palpably criminal, will mf probably 

make the people the happreſt, are for that b 

fole reaſon to be eee to all others. F 
95. Now, whether we call the ſubjedts 11 
h 

01 
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of any propoſitions, poſitive rights, or ab- 
tract principles of expediency, is a matter of 
indifference ; provided we do but agree to 


admit them as zudiſbenſible rules of conduct. 5 
That we ought to do this, with regard to 2 
aunual parliaments and an equal repreſenta- | 4 
nien; 1 flatter myſelf I have given proof. | #' 
Between men of candour there will be no 8 
diſpute upon a word; and upon every ma- = 
terial point they will in time be ſure to come of 
near enough to each other in ſentiment, ta f 
lay down ſome common principles upon 7 
which they will mutually find themſelves bu 
bound to act. | 1 a 

96. Having ſtated, as above, to the beſt ot. 


of my recollection, the only plauſible argu- 
ments for expediency which have yet fallen 
ET a wy 


TH.) | 


in my way, I conceive that they contain 


| ſome lurking. fallacies which had eſcaped 


the notice of thoſe from whom they come. 


In the firſt place, we muſt recollect that the 
Page of mankind in Hie world, is not 
we 


he 1 end of the laws of morality and 


© prudence;' but their moral rectitude here, 
in order to ſecure their happineſs hereafter, 


is the proper end of thoſe. laws. Their 


ſocial and individual happineſs on earth is 


indeed the next object; and, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, equally depends upon a faithful obſerv- 
ance of thoſe laws. (SF 1.) Ow” 
97. And ſecondly ; I would caution them 
by what I have already ſaid, to be very dif- 
fident in pronouncing upon what would be 


the mot probable means of promoting public 


happineſs, except u take to their aid the 


only clues and guides which our Creator hath 


vouchſafed to us in this enquiry. And 
with their aid, nothing is more eaſy than to 


point out the true path of public as well as , 
private felicity. A man thoroughly verſed 
in the laws and principles of natural and re- 


vealed religion, with ſtrict integrity and a 
very moderate ſhare of what is commonly 
eſteemed political knowledge, would be a 
far better miniſter or counſellor of majeſty, 
than the moſt ſubtle and knowing ſtateſ- 
man on earth, who ſhould counſel and act 


upon principles of expediency alone, with- 
out regard to thoſe of moral reffitude, It 


18 
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[SY] _ 
is a manifeſt abſurdity to admit that thoſe 
laws and principles are applicable to the in- 


dividual, and to deny that they are fo to the te 

aggregate, of human ſociety. _ | u 

98. It may therefore be laid down as a Al 

fundamental maxim in politics, that the le- d 

giſlator Who makes his country moſt pious lu 

and virtuous, will beſtqw upon it the a 

greateſt poſſible happineſs.” © This righte- pt 

ee ouſneſs and mercy,” ſays the amiable re 

Biſhop Shipley in one of his ſermons, I w 

« which is due to all men, but eſpecially vw. 

ce to thoſe who are under our protection, is of 

« the law of nature, the command of reli- w. 

& gion, and it ought to be the firſt and leading of 

: « maxim of policy. But it is amazing how be 
* flowly in all countries the principles of natu- of 

te ral juſtice, which are fo evidently neceſ- tet 
„ ſäary in private life, have been admitted into rec 
. & the adminiſtration of public affairs.” tat 
| 99. And from the toregoing reſults ano- th: 

ther maxim equally uncontrovertible, that eve 

it is eſſentially neceſſary to every civil form aſl 
bor inſtitution, as well as to every act in the leg 
adminiſtration of government, that it be 14 

ſtrictly conformable to the principles of of 

equity; otherwiſe it will either immediately if 
or. remotely be introductive of evil. How LA 
far the ſtatute of disfranchiſement and the up 
ſeptennial act have been introductiuve and pro- car! 

ductive of evil, I leave every reflecting man the 

: to judge for himſelf. | a” h the 
SE Lu | 100, That mix 
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100. That the political principles I con- 
tend for have an actual exiſtence, and do 
unavoidably lead to ſome certain maxims, 
and rules, and forms of government; and 
do moreover eſtabliſh ſome ſpecific, abſo- 


lute, and unalienable rights in the people as 


a ground-work for all juſt legiſlation and 
public authority,” will, I conceive be appa- 
rent to every intelligent and honeſt man 
who will take the trouble to look into them 
with attention: and it is in the very eſſence 


of our common law, that there are rights 


which no powers on earth can deprive men 
of, and which cannot in their own nature 
be annulled. - Amongſt the abſolute rights 
of the people, in every community too ex- 
tenſive for democratic conſultations, I 
reckon that of a fair and equal repreſen- 
tation of the whole by a ſelected part; and 
that alſo of a new electiofi of ſuch deputies 
every freſh time there is cauſe for them to 
aſſemble in order to exerciſe the powers of 
legiſlation. | "re le 
101. If this be no more than the ſyſtem 
of viſionaries, I ſhall be eaſily refuted ; but, 
if it be a part of the ſyſtem of the great 
LAWGIVER OF THE UNIVERSE, it ſtands 
upon a rock, and all the powers of the 
earth combined will never move it. Let 
the Rockinghams, and the Shelburnes, and 
the Independents, and the Whrgs of all deno- 
minations, and every man who hath a __ 
or 
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for liberty, as the public good Is the pro- 


feſſion of ALL, let them all, I ſay, examine 


this queſtion as it deſerves, and as it is their 
ſeveral duties to do. If they can prove the 
negative, they will be ſtill at liberty to act 
without concert and without plan, every 
party and every man following his own ſe- 


parate ideas of a fallacious expediency ; 
while their country, in this anarchy of 


opinions, is rapidly ſinking into ruin: but 
if the 2ffirmative be undeniable, their object 
will be then before them, they will know 
the part they ought to act, and as they ſhall 
exert themſelves in the performance of it, 
ſo will they meet with reſpect, and confi- 
dence, and ſupport from a nation which 
will turn from its errors, whenſoe ver up- 
right and proper meaſures ſhall be taken for 


that purpoſe. 


102. Thoſe ſelf-evident principles that 
ſhew the abſolute rights for which I con- 
tend, and which are all 'or for the moſt 
part eſtabliſhed or confirmed by the ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture, do conſtitute a 


real, invariable, and ſubſtantial compact be- 


tween the governors and the governed in 
every country ; whether or not they or their 
anceſtors ever did ſign and ſeal any ſuch 
Shape pon paper or 138 ex- 
preſſed in the uſual forms of human engage- 


ments. And it is worth notice that no 
ſuch compact can be of human fabric. It 
x | Was 
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was formed for them by their Creator, when 
he endowed them with reafon and a ſenſe of 
moral obligation; in order to make them 
Beings gecquntabJe, not only to himſelf 
but ta one another, It is in the conſti- 


tution of their minds neceſſarily to aſſent to 


the terms of this ſocial and civil compact, 
provided they conſult that reaſon and con- 
form to that moral obligation, Paper and 

chment, figning and ſealing, are there- 
ore as unneceſſary in ſuch a caſe, as for men 
to. bind each other by theſe inſtruments tg 


acknowledge, that two and two make four, 


or that a man is not a horſe, Such works 
of ſupererogation can be no more than decla- 


ratory of the terms of the compact: the 
compact itſelf hath exiſted from the creation. 
Have the public and myſelf, I would aſk, 
mutually ſigned and ſcaled before witneſſes 
in due form of law, any inſtrument whereby 
we are reciprocally engaged to each other, 


that I, on my part, will truly and faithfully 
obſerve, in all I write to them, the ſtrict 
rules of veracity : and that, on theirs, th 


will aſſent to every propofitian which I ſh 
demonſtrate to them? We certainly have 


not. But who denies, or can doubt, that 


there nevertheleſs exiſts a real and ſubſtantial 
compact between us, by which we are fully 
and com pleatly bound to thoſe terms reſpec- 
tively wo | 5 
N 2 There 
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103. There are but two arguments more; 
of thoſe who favour the general doctrine of 
- expediency independent of | poſitive rights, 
without any deſign of. perverting it, which 
I: ;ſhall take notice 23 They ſay, that, 
* [were it poſſible far them to be aſſured that 
any particular | inſtitution; or practice, 
though contrary to all received ideas. of 
governing, would in reality produce that 
public happineſs which they conſider as 
their proper object, they would adopt that 
inſtitution or practice, notwithſtanding all 
\* reaſoning \ and all ſyſtem whatſoever. 
Herein. I entirely. agree with them, There 
is only one way, however, of coming at ſuch 
an; aſſurance ; which is by a direct and 
undoubted revelation from Heaven, When 

ſuch a revelation ſhall have told us, for 
inſtance, that it will be for the happineſs of 
the ſtate to be governed by the will of a 
ſingle man, reared in the arms of adulation, 
nurtured with the milk of deceit, out of the 
way of knowing the evils of poverty, diſ- 
treſs and oppreſſion, . and always eaſed of 
the trouble of thinking by thoſe about him; 
I will then þe as zealous an advocate for ab- 
ſolute monarchy, as now I am for a more 
popular form of government. I will then 
become a preacher of paſſive obedience and 
non-refiſtance ; I will then deny the neceſ- 
ſary connection between taxation and repre- 
ſentation; and I will then (as ſome do 

| | now) 


Py 


ä 
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now) maintain that repreſentation. is no part 
of the'Britiſh' conſtitution. 

104. But we have already a revelation from 
the heaven and this revelation tells us 
that all men are equals, and that every 
individual hath a right to a ſhare in the 
© legiſlation of his country; that laws to 
bind all muſt be aſſented to by all; or, 
in other words, that every man, not 
more or leſs enſlaved, is his own legiſlator; 
notwithſtanding the affected ſcoffs of diſin- 
genuous or truly ignorant men. Theſe pro- 
poſitions I have abundantly proved from the 
laws of nature and the dictates of reaſon. Is 
not-this revelation from heaven ? They are 
proved likewiſe from the expreſs words and 
from the general tenour of ſcripture. Is 
not this alſo revelation from heaven ?— 
We have eyes but we ſee not ;—ears have 
* we but we hear not; neither will our 
« hearts underſtand.” — 


10 5. We come now to the laſt ODE 


on this ſubje& which I mean here to diſcuſs. 
The advocates for that kind of expediency 
which I have deſcribed, controvert the doc- 


* This does not mean (as the hired labourers in the 
cauſe of tyranny would inſinuate) a man acknowledging 
no law whatever, but his own preſent will and the im- 
pulſe of every paſſion without any regard to others. 


'Thoſe who af do me the honour to controvert what I 
advance, will not, I hope, ' purpoſely mifinterpret my 


words and then attack an 1 adverſary of their own making, 


trine 
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trine of poſitive rights, and of every man 
being his own legiſlator, thus: they ſay, 
that, when a community js not ynani- 
F mous in electing 2 repreſentative, then 
* thoſe who voted for the loſing candidate 
* baye xc repreſentative, and are compelled 
to ſubmit to the will of the majority, 
s whether they chooſe it or not; therefore 
they cannot then be ſaid to be their own 
* legilators, and if they ever had any paſi+ 
tire rights in this caſe, they are now 
* obliged to rig them. Hence they ean- 
clude that * the idea of poſitive, unalienable 
* rights is chimerical,” _ | 

106, I deny, however, theſe concluſions, 
Their right was not to have each man hig 
own repreſentative, for that were abſurd ta 
ſuppoſe, but—to hays a vore in the election 
of repreſentatives for the community, Giv- 
ing that vote they enjoy their right; and 
the perſon elected being truly and properly 
the repreſentative of their community, is as 
much the repreſentative of thoſe who did 
not vote for him as of thoſe who did. Thus 
far, BUT NO FARTHER, extends virtual 
repreſentation,” of which ſo much hath been 
ſaid to ſo little purpoſe. #5 To be an En- 
„ gliſhman, fays a valuable author, 
* and to be partially repreſented is incon- 


Dialogue on the Principles of the Conſtitution. 
P- M : 4 : 3 | ; . | . 


„ venient, 


SW] 
, yenient, and, in proportion as the repre- 


e ſentation is defective #njuft. To be 


1 an Engliſhman, and not repreſented at all 
« but in fiction and ſhadow, is ſomething 
& that wants a name.” And I fincerely be- 
lieve I may, without raſhneſs or preſump- 
tion, ſet at defiance all the learning and 
logic in the world to prove that any indi- 
vidual, (not _ an infant, an inſane per- 
fon or a criminal) can be juſtly and right- 
fully denied the privilege of voting for a re- 
prefentative in the legiſlature. It is well 


worthy of remark, that, all that ever has 


been attempted, has been to make apo/ogies 
and excuſes for the inequality and unfairneſs 
of our. partial repreſentation ; which is no 
other than to apologize for the iniquitous 
violations of the conſtitution. But, in my 
mind, it would become men more to give 
us the conftitution itſelf, than paltry excuſes 
and apologies for the violations of it. A 
member of parliament is certainly a joint 
_ legiſlator for the whole kingdom; but it is 
abfurd to call him the repreſentative of any 
but the community who ſent him to parli- 
ament.“ | 


* He is theit repreſentative or deputy, becauſe he was 
deputed by them. Before corruption and long parlia- 
ments taught the members of the houſe of commons 
their modern unconſtitutional doctrines, the whole body 
of electors ſigned an indenture with the ſheriff of their 
55 — e | election, 


107. And 
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10%. And as to the being compelled: to 
ſubmit to the will of the larger number, 
that does not ſeem to me to be a true de- 
ſcription of the caſe, Is it not neceſſarily a 
compact in every human ſociety, from a 
nation to a chit-chat club, that the few 
ſhall acguigſce with the many, and that the 
will of the many ſhall be a /aw to the whole; 
theſe being the only poſſible means of act- 
ing with juſtice and legality as ane body? 
The obſervance of every law thus made ac- 
cording to the true principles: of freedom, 
becomes a moral obligation upon the mind of 
each member of the community, becaule it 
is the only way in which they can be juſtly 
enacted amongſt free-agents, A moral ob- 
ligation is not a deprivation of liberty ; nor 
can it be called compuljon; becauſe the mind, 
in its obſervance of it, is /e/f-moved, So 
then it appears that every man having a vote 
in the election of legiſlators is in a degree, 
and a very important degree, his own legiſla- 


election, and gave a letter of attorney (or what was 
equivalent) to their deputy, without which he was not 
conſidered as authoriſed to act for them in parliament. 
Had he been the repreſentative or deputy of the whole 
kingdom, the whole kingdom muſt have ſigned the 
indenture and the letter of attorney. See Prynne's 


Brev. Parl. Red. p. 154, 171, 173, 175, 176, 177, &c. 


See alſo the note (36) F. 73. It is fit that, upon this 
occaſion, I retract what I inadvertently ſaid to the con- 
trary in a former tract, viz. American Independence the 


Intereſt of Great-Eritain, p. 42. | 
Lak nority ; 
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tor; and that every man hath a right to 
ſuch a vote my reader I hope is convinced : 
and it is evident alſo that there is no right 
reſigned or loſt by one who votes in a mi- 
nority; not to mention that in another year, 
were but elections annual, he hath as good 
a chance for being in the majority as any 
other man. The doctrine of poſitive rights 
is therefore as yet unrefuted. _ 5 

108. Another branch of this argument 
is the ſuppoſing that, in every community 
it will Conetimes happen, that the many 
will be inclined to determine upon what 
the few ſhall have good reaſon to believe 
will be very prejudicial to the whole; and 
that, on ſuch occaſions, the few ſeeing 
the error of the many and having power to 
controul them, vill be juſtified in compelling 
them to act differently from their inten- 
tions: becauſe it is ſaid that * it is power 
alone which conſtitutes the right of a ma- 
* jority when their will is made a law to the 
whole; and therefore, when the power 
is in the hands of the mmority, it gives 
* them as good a right to impoſe their will 
upon the whole for a law.“ 5 

109. Here again is another. lurking fal- 
lacy. For it is not the power of the many 
which gives their will Iegality and a right to 
the acquieſcence of the few; but it is the 
preponderating f a greater number of votes, 
all of egual value and weight, in the * 
R | 0 
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of equity, which, in truth, doth conſtitute 
this right. Hence ariſes the ob/igation of 
the compact. To think otherwiſe, and to 
admit that power can in any caſe con/titute 
right; is to blow up at one blaſt every foun- 
dation and bulwark of juſtice and liberty ; 
and to authorize every ſpecies of tyranny 
and deſpotiſm which robbers or rulers ſhall 
at any time have power to exerciſe. But this 
ſhocking propoſition, that, power is the 
e ſole meaſure of right in all political con- 
« cerns,” I myſelf heard a member of the 
preſent houſe of commans (in an argument 
on our American war) publicly pronounce 
and maintain in a coffee-houſe very near St. 
James's; and we have reaſon to fear that it 


is a doctrine too much in vogue at this 


alarming period. This, I hope, will be a 
ſufficient anſwer to our modern Mhigs, who 
talk of the rights of mankind, and yet will 
not admit, that theſe rights are common to 
all; who ſay the people ought to be repre- 
ſented, but yet are for excluding @ majority 
of them; and who- yet cannot give any 
thing like a demonſtration at what point the 
line between admiſſion and excluſion ought 
to be drawn. If nature, juſtice or reaſon 
could admit of ſuch a line, they would tell 
us where to draw it. It is aſtoniſhing that 
men glorying in the appellation of Yhzgs 
ſhould keep to their boſoms ſo tyrannical 
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an error, as that of ſuppoſing a minority 
can have a right to deprive a majority of 
the power of a ſtate. Can they not ſee that 
the very rule of judging in this caſe is 


wholly arbitrary and will always be abuſed? 


Had our Creator deſigned that men of any 


rticular principles ſhould always bear rule 


independent on the choice of their fellow- 


citizens, is it not to be implied from the 
univerſal ſimplicity of his laws and from his 


benevolence to mankind, that he would 


have pointed them out to us by ſome legible 


mark of diſtinction? And have we not 
abundant cauſe to know that worldly poſſeſ- 
fions are by no means the peculiar marks of 
God's favour ? To arrogate a right of autho- 


rity over our brethren from either this cir- 


cumſtance, or becauſe, in our own opinions, 
we are fit to govern, is the height of pre- 
ſumption. Such ideas originate from an 


inbred tyranny in our hearts, they are the 


parents of faction, and the natural ſources of 

deſpotiſm. 3 
110. Now, though I think it my duty to 

reprobate to the utmoſt all ideas of admit- 


ting that the few may ever compel the 


many, yet I would not willingly exceed the 
bounds of candour. In caſes of the laſt and 
moſt extreme neceſſity, hut in thoſe only, I 
admit this principle as juſt : but then I ſay, 
that the moment the neceſſity ceaſes the 

| 1 com- 
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compulſion muſt ceaſe alſo.* So that, had 
there been an abſolute neceſſity i in the year 
1716 (which I have ſhewn there was not 
for a few courtiers and members of parlia- 
ment to have hand- cuffed the whole nation 
leſt it ſhould have deſtroyed itſelf in a fit of 
infatuation, that affords no reaſon why it 

ſhould remain hand-cuffed at this hour, dd 
be continued in ſo i ignominious a condition 
to future times. For though it is lawful to 
ſtay by force the hand of a man bent upon 
ſelf-murder in a fit of phrenzy or deſpair, yet 
it would be a new kind of logic to infer, that 
we may therefore bind any man at any time 
and keep him in bonds as long as we pleaſe ; 


becauſe, forſooth ! we think him imprudent 


enough to follow ſuch courſes as may pofibly 
lead to ſo fatal a cataſtrophe. We all know 
that neceſſity ſuperſedes all law : but it doth 
not overturn the foundations of law. And 
the moſt that can be inferred from theſe ſu p- 
poſed caſes of neceſſity, is that the general 
rule will not hold good in every poſſible 
contingency. But are we therefore to eſta- 
bliſh the exception as a permanent principle 
of action, to the excluſion of the general 
rule? This would be to reverſe the order of 
nature, and to reſtore Chaos itſelf. So that 


o 0 as 4 th. Not, 


22 [ex neceſſitatis eſt lex temporis, i. e. inſtantis.” 
Hob. 159, Princip. Leg. et Aquit. 51. The law of 

neceſſity is a temporary | law ; that is, the law of a mo- 

ment. 7 - 
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the ſeveral propoſitions, that, the will of 


the majority ought to be a law to the 
© whole;” that, —* law, to bind all, muſt 


© be afſented to by all; — that, every 
man hath a right to be his own legiſla- 


« tor ;'*—that, © RIGHT is the fundamental 


principle of all government, while ExpE- 
© DIENCY is nothing more than the moſt pru- 
dent meaſures for carrying it on ;'*—all 
theſe propoſitions are, I ſay, to be received 
and argued from by all men as Max1Ms. 

111. The doctrines of affent and of com- 
pacts carry with them ſo much clear light 
and ſelf-evidency, that in truth, I know not 
how to ſuppoſe any one capable of rejecting 
them ; except he be too indolent for the ex- 
amination of them, or be wilfully blind : 
nothing, indeed, but a deficiency in com- 


mon ſenſe, would be a ſufficient excuſe for 


ſo'great an error. But who ſhall delibe- 


rately preſume to deny them (and I mean 


particularly to appeal to the clergy, and to 
men of letters, who write books in favour of 
other doctrines,) and to contend that kings 
do not derive their right of governing from 


b See $ 106, 107. Ye h 
© See § ditto on Compacts. And Principia Leg. et 
quit. p. 56, alſo Livere des Aſſixes, 44. E. 3, 19, 
Anno 1370. Nul home ſerra lye mes ceux que aſ- 
5 ſenteront. No man ſhall be bound by a law but 
& thoſe who aſſent.“ | 
4 See 104 and n. 
© I 80, 81. | ; 
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theſe ſources, when the KING Or Kings 
BIMSELF, the ALMIGHTY CREATOR AND 
SOVEREIGN OF THE UNIVERSE hath conde- 
ſcended to eſtabliſh his own authori over 


his creature man on Zheſe very foundations, 


as the only means (it ſhould ſeem) of recon; 
ciling to his peoples reaſon the Juſtice and 
the benevolent de efigns of his government, 
* He has,” fays a truly, patriotic writer, 
«« appealed by his prophets from time to 
* time, in the moſt affecting manner, to 
« the reaſon and ſenſes of mankind, that his 


15 2 might be confirmed by a voluntary 


popular aſſent, the only true foundation 
2 all valid compa#s ; and that the ſaid 
« Jaws have accordin gly been h folemny rati- 
« fied, and voluntaril 7 accepted by the peo- 


ple, in two mutual compacts, or covenants, 


« {commonly called the Old and New 
* Teſtaments) whereby not only the people 
are bound on their part, but even the 
ET ERNAL KING HIMSELF is conditionally 

* bound alſo an Bis part to the performance 
« of the moft glorious promiſesl &c. And 
the fame writer, in a preceding page, very 


juſtly calls theſe Teſtaments, the “ origi- 


« nal written charters or grants of -PER- 
* pPECT LIBERTY. 


* Declaration of the People's s Natural Rights. Pref. 
. XXVII. 


112. Provided 
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112. Provided the foregoing reflections ; 


be admitted to be juſt, it muſt nece 
follow, that the commons of this kingdom 


have at the preſent time, nothing better 


than a mock repreſentation of ſo dangerous 
a nature, that nothing ſhort of the conſtant 
miraculous interpoſition of Heaven in their 
favour, can poſſibly ſave them from a ſpeedy 
ſubjection to arbitrary power; except they 


will rouze themſelves from their lethargy, 
and form to themſelves ſuch a repreſenta- 


tion as, by the eternal principles of freedom 
in general, and the expreſs doctrine of their 
own conſtitution in particular, they are en- 
titled to. It is to be hoped that their ta- 
bles of indulgence and beds of down, and 
the captivating charms of pleaſure, have 


not ſo melted down the once glorious ſpirit 


of the Britiſh nation, and ſunk it to ſuch a 


degree in ſloth and effeminacy, that all its 


powers of ſelf-exertion are paſt and gone 


for ever ! Surely, what I have taken to be 


only the lethargy of eaſe and idleneſs, is not 
in reality that Bei ing cos; which is the 
ſure preſage of approaching death! | 
113. Is it not notorious that ſeats in the 
houſe of commons are conſidered as a proper- 
ty and an inheritance ? Do they not paſs from 
hand to hand, as appendages to eſtates in 
old houſes? And are they not bought and 


fold like ſtock in Change Alley ? Is there no 


placed or penſioned peer, who hath fix, ſeven 
| | or 
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or eight members to repreſent him, and him 


only, in the houſe of commons ; while one mil 


Hon two hundred and eighty fix thouſand of the 


commons themſelves are not thought wor- 


thy of a ſingle vote amongſt them? (See 


15 19.) We know there are ſuch peers. 
Nay, do we not know alſo that ſeats in par- 
liament have been paid away as gaming- 
debts, from fleeced and needy lords to ta- 


vern waiters and common gamblers ?* Bluſh 


Engliſhmen, bluſh, if there be a ſpark of a : 
manhood left in your compoſition ! And, 
when ridiculed with the title of free men 


hide your ignominious heads! — 


114. But perhaps all theſe things are 
right: — perhaps it is alſo right for the two 
or three cottagers of Bramber and Dun wich, 


and the lord of the borough of O Sarum, 
where there is neither houſe nor inhabi- 
tant, to ſend to parliament as many mem- 
bers as your, moſt opulent cities; while 
many manufacturing towns of the firſt con- 
ſequence, have not a repreſentative! Per- 
haps 'it would, moreover, be right to lay 


s Of a Cheſhire gentleman there is this anecdote, 
His Borough gives him ſome offence concerning a pro- 
poſed election. He ſends them his black footman, with 
a peremptory order to elect him their repreſentative. 
The corporation draw up a petition; in which they 
humbly aſk his honour's pardon, and affure him that, 
if he will indulge them with a zohite man, they ſhall 
not regard whom' or what he may be, but will return 
dim and de thankful, | | 
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aſide the whole farce of elections, and for | 


the miniſter to call up ſuch faithful com- 
mons as he knew would ſooneſt diſpatch his 


buſineſs !* Perhaps; I ſay, all this, and more 


might 


| a Amidſt the bright dawnings df returning liberty 


which ſucceeded that odious tyranny into which the 
feudal ſyſtem, under the firſt Norman kings, had de- 
generated; we ſtill perceive occaſional ſtretches of regal 


power, that muſt ſoon again have enſlaved the whole 


body of the commons, had they not been gallantly op- 


poſed by our forefathers. Amongſt the ſundry 


things in the parliamentary writs of 28 Ed. I. whic 

% were,” by Prynne eſteemed very obſervable,” is 
enumerated, <* The ſpecial command and limitation of 
<« the king in and by theſe writs, commanding all ſhe- 


riffs throughout England to ſummon to this new par- 


„ liament at Lincoln, no new elected knights, citizens; 
<< or Burgeſles, except; only in the places of ſuch who 


% were dead, ſick, or unable to come to it; but only 


*© thoſe knights, citizens and burgeſſes who were elected and 
© ſent to 10 


e laſt parliament before it, by the king's pre- 
« cept. Which was accordingly executed, as appears 
<< by the ſheriff's returns,” Brief Regis. part iii 9. 64, 
and in Brady's anſiuer to Petyt, p. 161, it is ſaid Ed, III. 


named all the deputies. Here we ſee the whole houſe of 
commons to a man, appointed by the king : and, pre- 
poſterous as this precedent will appear to every rational 


mind, we muſt not, ſuppoſe it impoſſible that deſigns 
ſhould be formed to revive ſuch an exerciſe of the prero- 
gative, or what would be equivalent to it. Why elſe 
are taken ſuch indefatigable pains to make us believe 


that repreſentation is not neceſſarily connected with 


taxation and legiſlation ? Why are we told that the elec⸗ 


tion of members of parliament by the commons is a mere | 


form; adhered to ſolely. on account of uſage and cuſtom, 
without any right in the caſe? To what other end or 
purpoſe. but to prepare the way for arbitrary power, do 


2 certain ſet of men inſiſt that the members 4 — 
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might be right ! Perhaps it might not be 
thought too much, were we, like the good 
ſubjects of Denmark, humbly to intreat the 
king to take the fole trouble of managing 
our affairs, and to make uſe of our lives and 
fortunes at his diſcretion and good pleaſure ! 
— Could Engliſhmen in general be brought 
to think ſo; and ſhould there be no poſſi- 
bility of convincing them of their error; 
it ſurely would be no crime, after ſhedding 
a a few tears of natural affection ill- placed, to 
renounce an undeſerving country for ever; 
and to ſeek. for liberty amongſt any other 
people who had ſenſe enough to know its 
value, and courage to defend it at every 
o 5 e 
115. May we not, with great reaſon, 
conclude that the time is not far off, in 
which the character of the nation ſhall be 
decidedly fixed; either by manifeſting that 
its antient ſterling ſpirit hath not forſaken 
it; or elſe, by diſcovering that it hath in- 
deed, as there is too much reaſon to appre- 
hend, imported at once the puſillanimity, 
together with the ſpoils of India ; and the 
cringing ſervility, together with the frivo- 


houſe of commons, as ſoon as they have taken their ſeats, 
have from that moment no connection whatever with 
their reſpective conſtituents, more than with the people 
of the colonies in America; nay, that repreſentation 
is. no part of the Britiſh conſtitution,” “ 


. 


[ 263 ] I ates 
. lous fopperies and looſe principles, of italy 
and France? Should even its virtues and its 
wiſdom be no more; one might think that 
even ſelf- love alone and a deſire of eaſe, 
might teach it to prefer affluence to indi- 
gence, liberty to ſlavery. But if there be 
no principle in nature, active 8 to put 
us in motion for our own good ;—if nothing 
but an opera or a maſquerade, a horſe- race 
or a pack of cards, be worth our attention; 
—if we be ſo venal and abandoned, as to 
prefer proſtitution and looſe pleaſures, to 
independency and the public weal ; we have 
not manly ſenfibility enough left to feel any 
indignity: but ſhall continue to ſuffer a neſt 
of court ſycophants and public plunderers, 
impudently to call themſelves our repreſen- 
tatives ; and to exerciſe ſuch powers, as will 
ſoon enable their employers to throw off the 
maſk, and contemptuouſly- to. forbid us 
even to utter that. poor conſolatory word, 
"RY with the mere ſound of which 
we have ſo long contented ourſelves. It 
would, at the approach of ſuch a peried, 
be time, for every one who had not. forti- 
tude enough to follow liberty acroſs the At- 
lantic, to forget all that belongs to the 
reat character of a free-man, and to learn 
the baſe and fawning arts of 2 willing ſlave; 
for ſuch a diſpoſition and ſuch ſentiments . 
would then beſt ſuit with his fallen condi- 
tion. A race ſo utterly degenerate as to caſt 
| | S 2 __  avay 
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away liberty and put on chains at the bid. 


ding of their own ſervants, would merit no 
better treatment than to be ſpurned and 


trampled on by this beaſtiy foot of deſpo- 

tiſm. 

66116. Suffering as we do, fla a deep par- 

liamentary corruption, it is no time to tam- 
er with filly correctives, and trifle away 

the life of public freedom ; but we muſt 

to the bottom of the ſtinking ſore and 

cleanſe it thoroughly; we muſt once more 

infuſe into the conſtitution, the N . 


ſpirit of liberty, and expel. the very | 
dregs of this poiſon. Annual parliaments 


with an equal repreſentation of the commons 
are the only ſpecifics in this caſe :| and they 
would effect a radical cure, That a houſe 
of commons, formed as ours is, ſhould 
maintain ſeptennial elections, and laugh at 


every other idea, is no wonder. The won- 


der is, that the Britiſh nation, which, but 
the other day, was the greateſt nation on 
earth, ſhould be ſo eaſily laughed out of ; its 
liberties. 

117. As to the hope of remoying the 
evils of a ſeptennial, by changing it for a 


triennial, parliament, I confeſs it appears 


to me altogether. illufive. On a ſuperficial 
yiew, ſuch a meaſure promiſes ſome bene- 
ficial conſequences ; and it is not uncom- 
mon to ſuppoſe, that it would at leaft leſſen 


our Parliamentary evils in the ſame propor- 
tion 


- LL 
tion as there is between the reſpective num- 
bers of years of their durations. But now, 


that corruption is reduced to a ſcience, and 


this ſcience is ſo thoroughly underſtood by 
miniſters, I ſhould fear that, if it made any 
difference at all, it muſt be for the worſe. - 
The whole queſtion may be reduced to this; 


would it be poſſible to corrupt a triennial 


parliament? If it would be poſlible,—as, 


5 indeed, who doubts but it would, then the 


evil would in fact be augmented, inſtead of 
being abated ; becauſe the additional diffi- 
culty and trouble, would neceſſarily cauſe 
an increaſe of expence. Corruption muſt 
be made abſolutely impracticable, by means 
of annual elections and an equal repreſenta- 
tion. There ſeems to be, in my poor 

opinion, no ſenſe nor ſafety in any other 
meatuee, „ Pg nn 
118, That man, amongſt the oppoſition 
to the preſent ruinous men and meaſures of 
the court, who ſhall not immediately pledge 
himſelf to the public, by the moſt explicit 
declarations and the moſt ſacred aſſurances, 
to exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his power 
and abilities, and perpetually, . ſo long as he 
ſhall live, in attempting to bring about a 
thorough and compleat parliamentary retor- 
mation ; and ſhall not inſtantly ſet about it, 
in preference to every other conſideration ; 
is, in my humble opinion, nothing better 
than a factious demagogue ; who cares not 
| - n 
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chat his country be ſunk in the pit of per. 
dition, ſo long as he can but hope to come 
in for a ſhare of power and plunder. On 
the other hand; ſuch declarations, aſſu- 
rances and actions, would make him ap- 
pear, in the eyes of the nation, as a guar- 
dian angel: and they would be ready to 
| kiſs the very ground on which he wad, in | 
reverence of his virtue and patriotiſm. * A 
handful of ſuch honeſt men, acting in con- 
' cert, might fave their country; in ſpight of 7 
a tyrannical adminiſtration, and a venal par- 
liament. But if the members of oppoſition 
| Have ſuch feparate views and deſigns, when i 
only one view and one plan ought to actuate f 
them, that they will not form this union, t 
and act in concert for the ſalvation of their | 
country; let them not tell us, any longer, of 
their love of liberty and of their public ſpi- | 
tit. The loſs of America, followed by an ] 


unequal war, together with all the fatal ö 
eonfequences they threaten, great and dread- 4 
ful as ſuch evils may juſtly be conſidered, 
are as a mere nothing, a very duſt in the c 
balance, compared with the total loſs of - 
our liberties, which muſt enſue, and ſoon 
too, unleſs a parliamentary reformation take a 
lace: and I will add, that immediate re- : 
formation, in that particular, might,—it 
would—but nothing elſe can, re-unite us d 
with our American colonies ; as their kin- P 


' dred, their allies, and monopolizers of their 
com- 


. ũ% % Bu 


commerce; on terms more mutually and 


permanently beneficial, than could have 


ſubſiſted while we ſtood / in the relation +6 
each other of ſovereign and dependent 


ſtates. But, to amuſe us with any other 


i In the month of April 1776, a printed paper wag 
circulated, chiefly amongſt the minority in Re ak 
of which the following (except in the titles of two pam- 
phlets) is a copy VIZ. „ 

The Britiſh legiſlature hath the rights of ſovereignty 


and legiſlation over Britiſh America; or, It bath nat - 


. 


theſe rights, | I 
One of the above propoſitions muſt be true: the other 
muſt be falſe. | | 


As it is, at this period of time, of the utmoſt impor- 


o 


tance to theſe kingdoms to have this gugſion of right 
decided immediately; every honeſt man, ing of 


this legiſlative power, will enter on the diſcuffion of it, 


for his own ſake ; with a determination, at all events, 


to be on the fide of truth; as ſoon as that ſhall have 
been made appear. | 3 

And if, in addition to this moral obligation, it ſhall 
likewiſe appear, that a deciſion of this queſtion agree 
able. to truth, ſhall beſt enable him to advance the eſſential 


intere/ts of his country, his ſatisfaction will then be 


compleat. 


Former opinions, if ill-founded, will give way to 


conviction, It is not opinion, but truth; it is not preju- 


dice or paſſion, but juſtice ; which are to be depended on 


for ſerving a good cauſe. | | 
Although propoſitions in morals and politics, do not 
admit of abſolute demonſtration ; yet, in very many in- 


ſtances, they are capable of proof, equally ſatisfactory 


to the candid and 3 enquirer. | 
Mr. Locke, were he now living, would not have 


doubted, but that the queſtion now propoſed, -was ca- 


pable of being reſolved by a ſatisfafory proof; and 17 
wo 


meaſures, 
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meaſures, than thoſe of a thorough parlia- 


'mentary reformation, for alleviating our na- 


tional misfortunes, would be nothing better 
: i than 


would have been too much the friend of his country and 


of mankind not to have decided it one way or other, be- 
fore he had, at this moſt critical juncture, argued any 
farther concerning the ſubje& of it. He would not 
have been ſettling political concluſions, the moſt impor- 
tant to this country and America that can be imagined, 
before he had fully eſtabliſhed his premiſes, and given 
them to the publir, together with the foundations on 
which they reſted. 1 | 

Our illuſtrious and very able leaders of parliamentary 


oppoſition, have in general, if not without exception, 


accompanied their moſt ſtrenuous pleadings in favour 
of the Coloniſts, with a conſtant aſſertion of the affir- 
mative, or the former of the propoſitions now under 
conſideration : on the other hand, the negative, or lat- 
ter propoſition, hath been maintained. by the author of 
American Independence the intereſt and glory of Great- 


Britain, and by various other anonymous writers for 


two years paſt ; together with Mr. Granville Sharp in 
his Declaration of the Peoples Natural Right to a Share in 


the Tere, and Doctor Price, in his late moſt excel- 

_ lent publication. EIT... 

The parliamentary leaders above-mentioned have 
none of them, ſo far as the writer of theſe lines has 
been informed, ever ventured much farther than barely 
to aſſert, that parliament hath the rights of ſovereignty 


and legiſlation over Britiſh America : whereas theſe dit- 
ferent writers have taken pains to prove, that parliament 
hath not theſe rights. And it is an undeniable fact, 
that their arguments ſtand, to this moment, unrefuted. 

If, then, they have proved their propoſition, have 
they not eſtabliſhed a truth, which as neceſſarily de- 
mands aſſent from, and becomes an indiſpenſible rule of 


reaſoning to, every Britiſh legiſlator ; as any geometric 


axiom, once eſtabliſhed, can demand aſſent from, and Be- 
| | come 


(wk 
luxyriant ſhoots of corruption, inſtead of 
| | hewing 


come ah indiſpenſible rule of reaſoning to every mathe- 
matician to whom it is knn? | | 


Tt, would be of unſpeakable ee to the common 
e 


cauſe, were but men, who appear to be all actuated b 
love of the public, all brought to be of one mind of 15 
fundamental a point, as this of the ſovereignty. 
The minority, in ſupporting the declaratory act, have 
iven to thoſe mien who are now moving not 
eaven and earth, but —hell and earth, in order to 
inſlave the colonies and ruin the mother-country, a moſt 
powerful advantage over them and their cauſe. With- 
out this ground to have ſtood on, it had ſcarcely been 
poſſible for them to have erected ſuch a mighty machi- 
nery as they have done, for overturning the nobleſt po- 
litical and commercial fabrick ever yet erected by hu- 
man wiſdom and labour. Nor have they failed, in al- 
moſt eyery debate, to remind the minority, that they 
are only exerciſing that very authority which they eſta- 
| bliſhed and declared unlimited. 5 
The ſubject of the pamphlet [ American Independence] 
herewith incloſed, being extremely unpopular ; and the 


work itſelf ill- written; it has of courſe been little read. 


But, with regard to the point in queſtion, perhaps it may 

afford ſome ſatisfaction; as well as in reſpect of the 

general confederacy, it propoſes to ſubſtitute in the room 

of legiſlation; for the purpoſe of ſecuring to us a con- 

Ne >" of the benefits derived from our American co- 
onies, , | ; ; 

Tr is but too probable, that ſuch a meaſure may, very 
ſhottly, be the only beneficial one left us to Ker 0 1 
may e be worth while to conſider of it ſeriouſly; 
in order to be prepared for preventing, if poſſible, that 
total diſunion and eſtrangement between us and our co- 
lonies, with which, through the extreme injuſtice and 
impolicy of our government, we are threatened. 

If parliamentary ſovereignty over Britiſh America, 
| be without any foundation in ju/tice or the principles 4 
civi 


an te prune away ſome of the leaves and 


e Þ | 
hewing down the accurſed trunk, and tear- 
ing up the roots. It muſt be exterminated 
root and branch, or we periſh. 8 
119. Thoſe who now claim the exclufive 
right, of ſending to parliament the 513 re- 
preſentatives for about fix millions of | Pho, 
- (amongſt whom are one million five hundred 
_ thouſand males, competent as electors, ) conſiſt 
of about two hundred and fourteen thou- 
_ ſand perſons; and 254 of theſe repreſenta- 


civil government; and if it be, alſo, both u#neceſſary, and 
inexpedient, for advancing the commerce, the power, 
the dignity and happineſs of Great-Britain ; and if, 
moreover, the maintaining of it by the minority, moſt 
affuredly frengthens the hands of miniſters who are at 
open war with the liberties of the people ; what muſt be 
that Engliſhman's ideas of patriotiſm, who ſhall heſitate 
one moment to give it up! int ue nant 
As intentions ſiricily honeft, and not a-fore knowledge of 
future events, nor 5 perfection, are what the people 
expect of their legiſlators; thoſe, therefore, who were 
concerned in paſſing the declaratory act, would now 
beſt recommmend themſelves to the public eſteem, by 
the magnanimity of ſaying, We have erred: but we 
< will do away our error, by ſtriving with all our. 
© powers to cauſe the repeal of an act, which from ex- 
<< perience, and the new light thrown upon the ſubject 
„by diſcuſſion, we are now convinced is inconſiſtent 
+ with the enjoyment of American freedom.” | 
The Engliſh are generous; and they are ſenſible. 
To magnanimity, they will yield every thing : but it 
is in vain to expect their aſſent to doctrines which can- 
not be proved; or to hold their good opinion, when we 
will not give our aſſent to thoſe doctrines which have 
been proved. e | | 


12th April, 1776. 
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13 
tives are elected by 5723. Nothing but a 


delegation of this truſt from the faid one 
million five hundred thouſand, or at leaſt a 
majority of them, and that from year t6 
year (5 74, 75 76) could poſſibly have 
iven them this right. They never were 
A delegated. Their pretended rights are, 
many of them, derived from royal favour ; 
ſome, from antient uſage and preſcription ;' 
and ſome indeed from act off parliament: 
but neither the moſt authentic acts of royal- 
ty, nor precedent, nor preſcription, nor 
even parliament, can eſtabliſh any flagrant 
injuſtice zu much leſs can they ſtrip one 
million two hundred and eighty fix thouſand 
people of an unalienable right, to veſt it in 
a number amounting to only one ſeventh of 


x Polit. Diſq. chap, 4. 
Malus uſus abolendus eſt; 


“ Quia in conſuetudinibus, non diututnitas temporis, 
6 ſed ſoliditas rationis confideranda, Lit. Seck. 212— 
Co. Lit. 141. A bad cuſtom or uſage is to be abo- 
| liſhed: becauſe in cuſtoms, not length of time, but /oli- 
dity of reaſon is to be canſidered. | 5 


m « Et contra eam [i. e. legem rationis] non. eſt 
5 preſcriptio, &c. and againſt the law of reaſon is no 
preſcription or oppoſed ſtatute or cuſtom, and if any 
ſuch be made, they are not ſtatutes or cuſtoms, but core 
ruptions. Doctor et Stud. cap. 2, p. 5. 
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1 
that multitude.” The true, and indeed the 
only, operation of theſe ſeveral authorities 

ath been, in the caſe before us, not to con- 
fer, but to fake away a right.“ The ſelected 
perfons had originally this right, in the moſt 
ample and abſolute degree, inherent in them- 
ſelves; in common with their fellow citi- 
zens: ſo that no exerciſe of legiſlative 
power nor of regal authority? could poſſibly 
confer it, or even improve it. They have 


= In England and Wales 
4)6,000,000 ſouls 


1,500,000 males competent 
214,000 voters at preſent 

1,286,000 competent men who are deprived of 

the right of voting 8 

214, ooo) 1, 500, ooo() 
1,498,000 

And it is probable that the 1,286,000 conſumers con- 
tribute towards the public expence in about the ſame 
proportion as they bear in numbers to the 214,000 : 
that is about ſix ſhillings to one. | 5 
0 „Lex nemini operatur iniquum ; nemini facit 
« injuriam.” Jenk. Cent. 22.— The law does no ini- 
qQuity : the law does injury to no man. | 
y © Kings may make lords, and corporations, which 
* corporat.ons may ſend their burgeſſes to parliament,” 
ſays N. Bacon. The annotator obſerves, on this, 
l Though the king can-make corporations, yet he can- 
© not give them a right to be repreſented in parliament 
© without the commons conſent! Pol. Dif. wal. 4. 


Fe 66. 


however 
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However deprived the reſt of the community 


of this their inherent right. | 
120. The very idea of the right we are 
treating of, originating from, or being de- 
pendent upon, the pleaſure of the erown, is 
glaringly abſurd.* In the times, however, 
during which ſo illegal an uſe was made of 
the prerogative,” the inconveniences were 

a | . N not 


2 Lex Angliæ non patitur abſurdum. 9 Co. 22. 


The law of England will not endure an abſurdity. 
We now a days think it a tolerable ſtretch of the 
prerogative when a king pours into the houſe of peers a 
dozen members at a time: but if, the title of our bo- 
roughs to ſend their two members each to parliament be 
a good one, then his preſent majeſty may add to the houſe 
of commons as many members as he pleaſes. James the 
Iſt. privileged 14 boroughs, which ſent into the houſe 
27 members. How other boroughs came by this exclu- 
ſive power of returning members we learn from Prynne, 
The king's writs to the ſheriffs, ſays he, were general ; 
and “ Thereupon every ſheriff uſed a kind of arbitrary 
ec power in the execution of this general clauſe, accord- 
“ing as his judgment directed, or his affections of far 
& wour, partiality, malice, or the ſolicitations of any pri- 
vate boroughs to him, or of competitors for citizens or 
„ burgeſſes places, within his county ſwayed him;“ 
Re. Brev. Parl. Red. 231. All this he proves by an 
ample recital of original writs and returns. Again p. 
234, By all theſe returns for Bucks it is moſt tranſ- 
parent, that the ſheriffs of Buckinghamſhire did at 
<< their arbitrary pleaſure erect, nominate, return, omit, 
< diſcontinue, revive, recontinue what boroughs they 
<< pleaſed, and cauſed them to elect or nat to elect, 
4 ſend or not to ſend, burgeſſes to parliament when and 
<« as they pleaſed.” And in his 2d part of a Brief Re 
giſter, p. 172, he ſays, That of late times _ or 
w | theſe 


* 


n 


„„ 

ot felt as they are by us, nor were thoſe 
rightful conſequences. which now threaten 
with a ſpeedy diſſolution the whole frame of 
our conſtitution, much foreſeen by the com- 
mons ; or we may preſume. they would have 
been guarded againſt, But, indeed, we 
muſt allow that there were but very few pe- 
riods within thoſe times, in which the com- 
mons were in any condition to have held 
ſuch a conteſt with the crown; or when 
the moſt dutiful petitions or remonſtrances, 
on ſuch a ſubject, would have obtained them 
any redreſs. More wiſe and more virtuous 
than other men muſt be that prince (a very 
rare caſe indeed!) who will yield up one 
particle of power, however unjuſt, except 
from neceſſity or compulſion.— Although 
we have reaſon to believe that the commons 
were not ſufficiently fore-fighted, yet we 
may ſafely conclude that our princes knew 
in general what they were doing, when they 
eliſed apon- ſo many of the petty boroughs 
within their own hereditary private domain, 


” 


* 


e theſe antient long- diſcontinued boroughs have been 
« revived, ſometimes upon their own petitions ; now 
« and then upon ſome courtiers petition to the king, in 
© hopes by letters from the court, and feaſting or bribing 
© the burgeſſes, to be elected, &c. So that we ſee 
fuch a power in the crown and its officers is not only 
abſurd; but, before the conſequences were foreteen, it 
laid a foundation for the total overthrow of the conſti- 
tution. | 


to 


uns 

to ſend up members to the great council of 
the nation. But they not only called up 
whom they leaſed; but they diſcontinued, 
as occaſion fre ed, the calling up of others: 


thus removing, at their pleaſure, the 


« land-marks © the conſtitution, and 


« wounding it in its moſt vital part. The 
two and twenty towns which had their 


repreſentatives in the parliament of Edward 
I. but which were afterwards deprived, by 
the mere will of the crown, did not many of 


them,- we may ſafely take for granted, lie ; 


within the Duchy of Cornwall. 

121. In this caſe the ach of parliament of 
the 27th Hen. VIII. c. 26, the 34 and 35 
. alſo, c. 13, for granting repreſentatives to 
certain counties in Wales, and the Co. Pal. 
of Cheſter are, however, ſufficient prece- 
dents againſt this abſurd doctrine. 

122. It is not to be diſſembled, however, 
that many of the #; 75 acts of royalty, both 
in England and in the other once-free coun- 
tries of Europe, which introduced into the 
national aſſemblies the repreſentatives of in- 
corporated towns and cities, were greatly 
advantageous to freedom. They contribu- 


ted to reſcue thoſe communities from the 


oppreſſions of the feudal lords; whoſe in- 
vaſions of the liberties of the commons on the 
one hand, and their encroachments on the 


Mr. Wilkes's ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, 
21 March, 1776. 


due 


P 
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due authority of their /overeigns on the 
other, had by that time brought about an 
ariſtocratical tyranny, equally injurious. to 
the prince and to the maſs of the people; 
and contrary to the genuine fpirit of the ori- 
gina feudal inſtitutions, by which an equal 
freedom to-all, and a juſt balance of power. 
between the parties, was intended. Theſe 
firſt royal charters, then, 'in ſome foreign 
countries, together with the memorable 
Leagues and aſſociations formed in and by the 
principal cities, changed in a ſhort time the 
condition of thoſe communities from op- 
preſſion to ſecurity, from anarchy to order, 
from indigence to affluence; and, being 
highly favourable to the ſecurity of property, 
and the extenſion of commerce, were of 
great advantage to the cauſe of public free- 
dom. Similar charters, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, produced alſo in England 
ſimilar effects. 5 . 
123. But we muſt ever keep in mind, 
that they never had been granted, had there 
been no feudal Barons to have contended 
with their ſovereigns for power; that eter- 
anal idol of the human mind! The intention 
was by no means to reſtore liberty to the 
abuſed commons, becauſe they had a right 
fo it; but becauſe a new power would be 
thereby erected, which, put into the ſcale 
of the feeble crown, might ſerve as a coun- 


terpoiſe to that of the troubleſome barons. 
124. Let 


. 

124. Let us remember, too, BPO hs ugh 
theſe ſame charters mig 2 help to 2 
they could not confer Kberty.” Nor is it 
from. them that we are to date the origin of 
— third eſtate in our conſtitution, as cour- 

rs now affect to inſinuate. ll the free- 
men of the northern conquerors, who over- 
ran this iſland and the Roman empire, could 
not have been chiefs or barons, any more than 
they could have been all Ange; fo that, as 
thoſe nations were confeſſedly free, even in 
a ſuperlative degree, it is evident from rea- 
ſon, were it not clear from hiſtory; that 
there was a third eftate in the original eſta- 
bliſhment of the feudal kingdoms. The 


Abbe Reyne), ſpeaking of the beneficial ef- 


fects of the earls confederacies, expreſly 
ſays; © the tradeſmen became citizens, and 
« the third eſtate was reinſtated i in its privi- 
lege of being admitted to the national aſ- 
« ſembly.” {Phibe. er Polit. Hp. Ind.” J. 
14.) 

125. But, in truth, theſe ſpeculations 
were frivolous and uſeleſs ; had not the in- 
fidious arguments of ſome men made it ne- 
ceflary to ſay ſomething on the ſubject. 
Mankind univerſally, have in all ages had 


the fame unalienable right to liberty. No 


admiſſions, no excluftons, no charters, no 
preſcriptions, no circumſtances whatever, 
either of good fortune or of bad, can either 


add to, or diminiſh, ' this right, in the 
U ſmalleſt 


f ack 1 


ſmalleſt conceivable degree. Every inſtitu 
tion founded on the true principles of free- 
dom, whether derived from. the remoteſt 
antiquity or the work of yeſterday, i is equally 
ſacred. | 
126. Had the general liberty of mankind | 
been the principal object of kings, when 
they hit upon the expedient of - granting 
charters, they would have continued thus 
to have infranchiſed more and more of the 
enſlaved commons, as the power of the ba- 
rons had declined, and made way for this . 
benevolent exerciſe of their ſovereignty; 
until the whole of them had enjoyed their 
full right of ſharing in the ſovereign powers 
of legillation. But the end being once an- 
ſwered for which the charters were granted, 
their future arts and addreſs were. always 
exerted againſt public liberty ; and, alas ! 
they have proved too ſucceſsful. What i 18 
become of the once boaſted liberty of all the 
nations on this fide a and Muſcovy ? 
Where are their antient houſes of commons, 
their cortis, their third eſtate? Where 
their limitations on monarchy ? — Their 
equal laws ?—Their independent rights and 
* ?—All, all (except within two or 
three ſpots ſcarcely diſcernible in ſuch a 
tract) ; been ſwept away by tyrant 
rinces at the head of ſtanding armies. 
What a leſſon to mankind !- Before I drop 
the ſubje& of charters, let it be obſerved 
that, 


=, 

that, in England, the charters of later date 
(ſuch were the changes of the relative cir- 
cumſtances ſince their firſt introduction!) 
have been given to paltry towns and petty 
places, for the very purpoſe of maintaining 
an undue aſcendant in the houſe of eom- 
mons, - | | | 

127. While arraigning the conduct of 
princes, as manifeſting an unquenchable thirſt 
after inordinate power to the prejudice of 
the people, I would not be underſtood fo- 
tally to deny that there haye been kings, 
wiſe enough to ſee the folly, and virtuous 
enough to withſtand the ſuggeſtions, of am- 
bition ; and who, on the contrary, have 
been the guardians, the teachers, the fa- 
thers, the ſaviours of their people. For 
the honour of human nature, hiſtory hath 
handed down to us a few ſuch characters; 
and, I ſpeak it with the exultation of an 
Engliſhman, that, a king of England, the 
all excellent Afred, whoſe maxim it was 
e that it was juſt the Engliſb ſhould for ever 
* remain as free as their own thoughts" (a 
god- like ſentiment!) ſtands deſervedly fore- 
moſt in that rank of princes. | 

128. How parliamentary repreſentation 

became ſo inadequate as it is, we may ſee 
in the 57h (chap. of Political Diſquifitions : 
but the author does not ſhew us how our 


kings came by the 7:94 of calling up to 


parliament only whom they pleaſed ; ſome- 
| 2 times 


{ 4320 ] 


times allowing towns, and even counties, 
a repreſentation in parliament, and ſome- 
times not, as ſuited with their own purpo- 
ſes. Nor has he, nor any. other author, 
ſhewn us by what virtue a royal charter can 


authorize half a dozen of the commans, ex- 


cluſiyely to elect legiſlators for many hun- 
dred times their own number.“ How far 
ſoever ſuch charters may confer other exclu- 
five privileges, let lawyers determine ; but 
that they can give any excluſive right to the 
people in our boroughs, of excluſively vo- 
ting for members of parliament, I pofitrvely 
deny. The very idea, I muſt repeat, is ab- 


rogative, to ſummon any parliament which 
ſhall not be with regard to the lower houſe, 


A corporation of 15 members, as Bramber for in- 
ſtance, elects as many members of parliament as fall to 
the proportion of 5848 perſons, who make go. times 
their number. And Bramber is not the malle of our 
5.13) r, 500, ooo0(2923 

r 2 


4749 5846 
4617 : 
1230 
L 
. 
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an 
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an actual repreſentation of al che com- 
— : ſo, it is evident that the 'cy/tomary 
writs,* directed to about two hundred and 
fourteen thouſand electors, who compoſe 
only a 7th part of the commons, notwith- 
| ſtanding their antiguity, are ungonſtitu- 
tional and unobligatory being vitiated 45 
initio by their total Want of reaſon and 
equity. Iis a preęedent to be * ng only 
to be over- ruled. It was origin: ly an uſur- 
pation on an inherent and unalienäble right, 
and no preſcription can make it law. 


u Yince a virtual repreſentation in the houſe of com- 
mons was ſo learnedly-argued to extend to three millions 
of people beyond the Atlantic; we may expect that it 
will be moſt unmercifully crammed down the throats of 
poor Engliſhmen, (provided they Jo not ſpit it out,) 
1s being eyery whit as good, as Whdleſome and nodriſh- 
ing, as a real repreſentation. But, to thoſe authors 
who ſhall endeayour to palm it upon us, we may ſay 
to the ſame purpoſe as the managers in Hogarth write 
to the prodigal author, Who, in hopes of relieving his 
own beggery and ſupplying his extravagancies, bad 
troubled them with a. dramatic piece, made up of the 
crude conceptions of a vicious brain; Ve have tried 
your farce, and find it will nat do. : | 
* Malum quo communius eo pejus. Princip. Leg. 
et Aguit. 58. The more common an ill cuſtom is, fo 
much the worſe. ©** Uſages contrary to reaſon, &c. are 
bc not to be allowed the authority of cuſtoms.” Plow- 


p y « alus uſus abolendus eft.” Princip. Leg. et Aquit. 
58. Quia in conſuetudinibus, c. A bad — 


or uſage is to be aboliſhed : becauſe in cuſtoms, not 


length of time, but ſolidity of reaſon is to be conſidered. 
Co. £8." e 8 e 
2 „ Cuſtoms and preſcriptions againſt reaſon are 
&* void.“ Co. Lit. 140, Princip. Leg. et Æguit. 18. 
. 129. * It 


n 


© 
129. © Tt is,” fays an excellent writer, 
% a fundamental principle in our conſtitu- 
* tion, and was, until the reign of Henry 
s VI. the invariable practice of it, that the 
« property of the people, nof one man ex- 
© cepted, could not be granted but by his 
t own conſent,- given by himſelf or his re- 
t preſentative choſen by himſelf. It was 
“upon this principle that, until that reign, 
% every man in the kingdom? gave his vote, 
* or had a right to give his vote, for the 
election of repreſentatives on whom that 
% pawer was devolved. The 7th of Henry 
« TV. c. 7. made upon complaint of this 


* night having been diſturbed, ordains, 


* that all the people ſhall elect indifferently. 
« Their being reſidents in the county is the 
* only qualification required. It was not 
* until the 8th year of Henry VI. that the 
«« poſſeſſion of forty ſhillings per annum, 

&c.'—And Prynne (ſpeaking af this tranſ- 


2 No king of Great-Britain can change or make 

laws, or raiſe taxes, without the aſſent or conſent of 
4 HIs WHOLE KINGDOM in parliament expreſſed.” 
© neque rex ibidem, per ſe, aut miniſtros ſuos, tallagia, 
44 ſubſidia, aut quævis onera alia, imponit legiis ſuis, 
©. aut leges eorum mutat, vel novas condit, fine conceſſione 
& vel aſjenſu totius regni ſui in parliamento ſuo expreſſes 
« &c.” Chancell. Forteſcus de Laud, Legum Angliæ, 
c. 36, p. 84. | 


d Appeal to the Juſtice and Interefls of the People of 
Great-Britain, in 1, preſent Diſputes — 4 America, p. 5. 
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action) ſays, ©*. Before this petition and act, 
<« every inhabitant and commoner in each 
e county had a voice in the election of 
« knights,, whether he were a frecholder or 


2c 


130. An era marked with ſo daring an 
encroachment as this, could not but abound 
with fimilar attempts to oppreſs the people: 
and it is remarkable that he very next fla- 
tute to the one juſt mentioned for disfran- 
chiſing at one ſtroke a great majority of the 
commons, was te confirm and perpetuate 
a temporary act of the preceding parlia- 
ment; whereby a few county juſtiees or 
borough magiſtrates were inveſted with the 
moſt oppreſſive powers over all perſons 
whatſoever who laboured for hire or wages 
of any kind, and for ſubjecting them to 
fines and impriſonment by the ſummary de- 
ciſions of any two juſtices of the peace. 

131. Nor did the ſpirit which dictated 

theſe injurious laws ſtop here: for in the 
Zdth of the ſame king it was enacted, ſays 
Hume, that all ſuch knights of any 
« county, as were returned by virtue of 
the king's letter, without any other elec- 
ce tion, ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff, 
« for returning them, ſhould -incur the 
c penalty of the ſtatute of Hen. IV.“ It 


cc 


© Brev, Parl. Red. p. 187. 
« Hiſt, Eng. vol, III. p. 222. 


does 


124 ] 
does not appear certain, however, that this 
was done by act of parliament; but rather 
to have been in obedience to a miniſterial 
* mandate. A people who had tamely fuf- 
fered & parts in /even* of their freedom to 
be taken from them by a ſingle ſtatute 
| grounded. on falſe and unjuſt pleas, were 
| thought to be ſufficiently humbled for any 
| injury or inſult that could be offered them; 
and therefore this attempt was made for 
tripping them of the laſt remnant of repre-- 
ſentation and liberty. In this, however, 
the minifters of Henry were deceived : for 
divers of the commons it feems proſecuted 
the ſheriffs, for the illegality of their pro- 
ceedings. Hereupon they: like true ſer- 
vants of wieked maſters pray the king, (that 
is to ſay, his miniſters; for poor Henry 
himſelf was little better than a driveller) to 
cauſe an ex poſt facto law to be made which 
ſhould © ordain that their late arbitrary 
returns of members [not repreſentatrves] 
ſhould ſtand good in law; and that they, 
their under -ſheriffs and clerks, ſhould be 
1% quit and diſcharged” of all penalties in- 
curred thereby. 5 


i * The proportion of disfranchiſed perſons was far 
| greatet in thoſe days than it is now, , becauſe what is 
| now forty ſhillings was then twenty pounds, And it ap- 
pears that in the 25th of this reign the whole number 
of freeholders, who elected the knights of the ſhire of 
Surry was thirty. | | 


| 

1 | 

vis. © The 
| | 
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132. The occaſion of this petition and 


« act, ſays Prynne, © then paſſed, isthus 


* exprefled in the printed ſtatute of 39 
« Hen. VI. c. 1.“ That divers knights 
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of counties, citizens, and burgeſſes were 


named, returned, and accepted in this 
parliament of 38 Hen. VI. ſome of them 


without any due or free election, others 


without any election at all, againſt the 
courſe of the king's laws, and the liberties 


of the commons of this realm, (by virtue 
of the king's letters of privy- ſeal without 
any free election:) and that by the means 


and labours of divers ſeditious, and evil- 
diſpoſed perſons, only to deſtroy certain 


of the great faithful lords and nobles, and 
other faithful liege- people of the realm, 


out of hatred, malice, and greedy, unſa- 


tiable covetouſneſs, to gain their lands, 


inheritances, offices and eſtates For 


which undue elections, the ſheriffs being 


purpoſely kept longer in their offices than 


_ otherwiſe they ſhould have been, and. 


fearing to be exemplarily puniſhed by 
actions upon the ſtatute brought againſt 
them, thereupon they petitioned the 


king, and procured this act of parliament 
for them and their under- ſheriffs, preſent 


and future indemnities for theſe illegal 
elections, and returns of perſons unduly 
elected, or nominated by the king alone, 


Second Part of Brief Regiſter, p. 14242. 
| X „ with 
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« without any election by the people; for 
«© which miſdemeanor of theirs, his whole 
c parhament, and all acts made therein were 
« repealed and made void the very next 
« year and parliament following, 39 Hen. 
——A 4 to DD 

133. Judge Blackſtone informs. us, that 
« parliament is coeval with the kingdom 
« itſelf :”* that * we have inſtances of its 
« meeting in the reigns of Ina, Offa and 
% Ethelbert :”* that upon the true the- 
*« ory and genuine principles of liberty 
« every member of the community, how- 
* ever poor, ſhould have a vote; and 
that every man, who is ſuppoſed a free- 
agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, his 
* own governor ; and therefore a branch, at 
« leaſt, of the legiſlative power ſhould reſide 
in the whole body of the people,” mean- 
ing commons.“ 55 

134. Where then is the foundation for 
that monopoly of repreſentation now enjoyed 
by the voters of our deſpicable boroughs, 
and of forty-ſhilling freeholders, to the 
injury and diſgrace of the nation at large? 
It hath no foundation. It ought inſtantly 
to be aboliſhed. Every day it is ſuffered 
to continue, the nation is ſacrificed to a 
handful of venal wretches, who conſtantly 


f Vol. I. p. 149. 
E Ibid. 148. aa 
Fol. I. p. 171. | 
* Ibid, 158; a 
el ſell 
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ſell its liberties, at every election, for the 
term of the enſuing parliament. - The de- 
prived perſons, who in fact make the body 
of the nation, are in duty bound to do 
themſelves and their poſterity right, by re- 
fuming this ineſtimable franchiſe into their 
own hands. : 

135. But, we are told of dyficulties in 
making our repreſentation equal; and of 
inconveniences in parliaments wherein there 
thould be no court influence. Since we 
have got over the difficulties of electing our 
thirty two thouſand MILITARY repreſenta- 
tives, the militia; and that, by balloting a 
due proportion of ſerviceable men through- 
out the kingdom ;* we need not, I think, 
1 ; X;! -  _ 


k The plan for defending this country by a militia, 
was called by the late Earl of Cheſterheld “ a filly 
„ ſcheme which muſt be dropped.“ See his letter to his 
ſon, Sept. 23, 1757. We have nevertheleſs experi- 
enced it to be a wiſe ſcheme, and ſeen it brought to 
great perfection; in oppoſition to very bitter and inde- 
fatigable E enemies, and even to miniſters. 
In addition to a proſtitute parliament, they want no- 
thing more than a ſtanding army, in order to ſubvert 
the laſt remains of liberty. And his lordſhip expreſſes 
_— no leſs contemptuoufly of annual parliaments, 
In letter 106, vol. II. he ſays—** The houſe of com- 
© mons is ſtill very unanimous : there was a little po- 
& pular ſquib let off this week, in a motion of Sir John 
“ Glyn's, ſeconded by Sir John Philips, for annual 
<< parliaments. It was a very cold ſcent, and put an 
c end to by a diviſion of 190 to 70.” But we muſt 


not be ſurpriſed at ſuch ſentiments from a man _ 
3s | | To” cou 


1 | 
deſpair of being able to chooſe five hundred 
and thirteen cIvIL repreſentatives, when- 
ever we may have the 0z// to ſet about it. 
As to the other objection to our plan of re- 
forming, I own it puzzles me. It comes 
from Mr. Hume, who is ſo reſpectable as 
an hiſtorian, a philoſopher and moraliſt; 
and, therefore, it is a ſerious one: ſo ſeri- 
ous, indeed, that I am at a loſs for any 
other anſwer to it, but—to burſt out a 


could write to his ſon as follows: Yeſterday morning 
& Mr. ** came to me, from Lord Halifax, to aſk me 
* whether I thought you would approve of vacating 
your ſeat in parliament,” during the remainder of it, 
upon a valuable conſideration, meaning money. My 
„ anſwer was, that I really did not know your diſpoſi- 
< tion upon that ſubject; but that I knew you would 
* be very willing, in general, to accommodate them, 
<< as far as lay in your power. That your election, 
*© to my knowledge, had coſt you two thouſand 
pounds; that this parliament had not ſat above half 
« its time; and that, for my part, I approved of the 
«© meaſure well enough” well done old bawde] pro- 
„ vided you had an equivalent,” c. vol. 2. Lett. 161. 
« In one of our converſations here, this time twelve- 
„ month, I deſired him to ſecure you a ſeat in the new 
% parliament, &c. ſince that, I have heard no more of 
« it; which made me look out for ſome venal borough : 
* and I ſpoke to a borough jobber, and offered five-and- 
« twenty hundred pounds for a ſecure feat in parlia- 
& ment; but he laughed at my offer, and ſaid, that 
„there was no ſuch thing as a borough to be had now 
& for that the rich Eaſt and Weſt-Indians had ſecured 
c them all, at the rate of three thouſand pounds at 
« leaſt; but many at four thouſand ; and two or three, 
5 that he knew, at five thouſand.” Vel. II. Leit. 193. 


laughing 
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laughjpg in Mr. Hume's face. It would do 
no great harm, however, methinks, iu to 
try the experiment. The inconvenience of 
too rigid a virtue, might poſſibly be reme- 
died in this indulgent age, if it ſhould be 
experienced. Mr. Hume will, I dare ſay, 
allow me a little ſcepticiſm as to the juſtneſs 
and weight of his objection; which I muſt 
tell him, in plain terms, I never can believe 
until I ſhall know by experience. | 

136. What is a houſe of commons, if it 
be not a check upon the crown, in which 
refide all the executive powers of govern- 
ment? Theſe executive powers would be 
more fatal to ſociety than plague, peſtilence 
and famine ; except a ſufficient check upon 
them ſhould be provided. This is a truth 
we find written in the tears and the blood 
of mankind in every age and country, Is 
this check, then, to be appointed by him 
whom it is to curb? Or, when appointed 
by others, is he, by court influence, to 
convert this curb into an impetus of that 
very power it was intended to counterba- 
lance and reſtrain ?—Nonſenſe !—And to 
put up with ſuch a mock repreſentation as 
cannot be proof againſt court influence, is 
juſt as rational as to tether a bull with a 
hay-band. P | 

137. The objections to an equality of re- 
preſentation have not been wholly confined 


Mr. Hume was living when this was written. 
| | | to 


* . 
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to miniſterial writers, nor, indeed; have 
any of them urged them with ſo much abi- 
lity as a very popular writer. I mean Ju- 
nius. | „ 

“ am convinced, fays he, “ that, if 
& ſhortening the duration of parliaments 
* (which in effect is keeping the repreſen- 
* tative under the rod of the conſtituent) 
be not made the bafis of our new parlia- - 


< mentary juriſprudence, other checks or 


* improvements ſignify nothing. On the 
* contrary, if this be made the foundation, 
other meaſures may come in aid, and, 
* as auxiliaries, be of conſiderable advan- 
* tage. Lord Chatham's project, for in- 
« ſtance, of increafing the number of 
« knights of ſhires, appears to me admira- 
% ble.—As to cutting away the rotten bo- 
* roughs, I am as much offended as any 
* man at ſeeing ſo many of them under the 
& direct influence of the crown, of at the 
« diſpoſal of private perſons. Vet, I own, 
* have both doubts and apprehenſions, in 
*« regard to the remedy you propoſe. I ſhall 
* be charged perhaps with an unuſual want 
* of political intrepidity, when I honeſtly 
*« confeſs to you, that I am ſtartled at the 
idea of fo extenſive an amputation —In 
« the firſt place, I queſtion the power, de 
« jure, of the legiſlature to disfranchiſe a 
* number of boroughs, upon the general 
* ground of improving the conſtitution, 
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There cannot be a doctrine more fatal 
to the liberty and property we are con- 
tending for, than that, which confounds 
the idea of a ſupreme and an arbitrary le- 
giſlature; I need not point out to you 
the fatal purpoſes, to which it has been, 


and may be applied. If we are ſincere in 


the political creed we profeſs, there are 


many things, which we ought to affirm, 


cannot be done by king, lords and com- 
mons. Among theſe I reckon the dis- 


franchiſing of boroughs with a general 


view of improvement. I conſider it as 
equivalent to robbing the parties con- 


' cerned of their freehold, of their birth- 


right. I fay that, although this birth- 


right may be forfeited, or the exerciſe of 


it ſuſpended in particular caſes, it cannot 
be taken away by a general law, for any 
real or pretended purpoſe of improving 
the conſtitution. Suppoſing the attempt 
made, I am perſuaded you cannot mean 
that either king, or lords ſhould take an 
active part in it. A bill which only 
touches the repreſentation of the people, 
muſt originate in the houſe of commons. 
In the formation and mode of paſſing it, 
the excluſive right of the commons muſt 
be aſſerted as ſcrupulouſly, as in the caſe 


of a money-bill. Now fir, I ſhould be 


glad to know by what kind of reaſoning 
it can be proved, that there is a power 
7; « veſted 
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bility of reſiſtance, by what infallible 


[a3 
veſted in the repreſentative to deſtroy his 
immediate conſtituent: from whence 
could he poflibly derive it? A courtier, - 


I know, will be ready to maintain the 


affirmative. The doctrine ſuits him ex- 
actly, becauſe it gives an unlimited ope- 
ration to the influence of the crown. But 
we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a diffe- 
rent language. It is no anſwer to me to 
ſay, that the bill, when it paſſes the 
houſe of commons, is the act of the ma- 
jority, and not the repreſentatives of the 
particular boroughs concerned. If the 
majority can disfranchiſe ten boroughs, 
why not twenty, why not the whole 
kingdom? Why ſhould not they make 
their own ſeats in parliament for life 
When the ſeptennial act paſſed, the legiſ- 
lature did what, apparently and palpably, 

they had no power to do; but they did 
more than people in general were aware 
of: they, in effect, disfranchiſed the 


whole kingdom for four years. 


For argument's ſake, I will now ſup- 
poſe that the expediency of the meaſure, 


and the power of parliament are unqueſ- 


tionable. Still you will find an inſur- 


mountable difficulty in the execution. 


When all your inſtruments of amputation 


are prepared, when the unhappy patient 
lies bound at your feet, without the poſ- 


& rule. 


6 1 


4 rule will you dir6& the operation i 
r When you propoſe to cut away'the rotten 
2 arts; who can tell us what parts are per- 
My. ſound ? Are tliere any certain li- 
ve DAG: in fact or theory, to inform you 
* at what point you muſt ſtop, at what 
point the mortification ends? To a man 
fo capable of obſervation and r 
Jas you are, it is unneceſſary to fay all 
e that might be ſaid upon the Fr try 
“ Befides that I approved highly of Lord 
« Chatham's idea of infuſing a portion of 
% new health into the conſtitution to enable 
« it to bear its infirmities ; (a brilliant ex- 
ce preflion, and full of intrinfick wiſdom) 
« other reaſons concur in perſuading me 
«« to adopt iti. 
138. In quoting the foregoing paſſage 
himſelf; he adds, with a genuine magna- 
nimity; © The man who fairly and com- 
* pleatly anſwers this argument, ſhall have 
* my thanks and applauſe. My heart is 
« already with him. I am ready to be 
«© converted. I admire his morality, and 
« would gladly ſubſcribe to the articles of 
ce his faith. — Grateful, as I am, to the 
% Good Being, whoſe bounty has imparted 
« to me this reaſoning intellect, whatever 
* it is, I hold myſelf proportionably in- 
< debted to him, from 3 inlightened 


* Letter to Mr, Wilkes. 
hs under- 


F 
&« underſtanding another ray of knowledge 


4 communicates to mine. But neither 


« ſhould I think the moſt exalted faculties 


« of the human mind, a gift worthy of the 
_« divinity ; nor any aſſiſtance, in the im- 


«« provement of them, a ſubject of gratitude 
c to my fellow creature, if I were not ſa- 
* tisfied, that really to inform the under- 
« ſtanding corrects and enlarges the heart. 

139. I hope the reader thinks that his 
argument 1s already anſwered : but I will 
make ſome remarks upon his particular 
words. | 5 
Firſt, then, in anſwer to his query, con- 
cerning which are the rotten parts of the 
unhappy patient propoſed to be amputated; 
I would, with much deference, take leave 


to remark, that this alluſion, which is ſug- 


eſted from the practice of bribing, com- 
monly called corrupting, does not furniſn us 
as is too common with the language of 
alluſion) with a correct idea of the nature of 
the caſe. The diſeaſe is not ſo much a 
partial gangrene as a general taint. The 
rottenneſs in the members, is but a ſymp- 
ton of the corruption in the blood : purify 
this, and that will diſappear. Life may, 
indeed, be ſaved by amputation, when that 
cruel remedy becomes neceſſary: but am- 
putation is itſelf a partial death; and, at 


Letter to Mr, Wilkes, : 
beſt, 


vA Fm. z 
beſt, it leaves us but the remains of a 
| maimed and mutilated body. For a bad 
habit of body, then, we muſt not have re- 
courſe to the knife; but to medicine and 
regimen. _ e TRE ee en 
140. Now I make no ſeruple to aſſert, 
that u /o much of our mode of electing, as 
operates to the excluſion of any individual 
man from giving his vote, and ut ſo much 
as we exceed the duration of one year in the 
length of our parliaments is defective and 
unfair; and therefore ought to be altered. 
The numbers who now elect, with reſpe&to 
thoſe who are excluded, (admitting the firſt 
to be 214,000 and the whole number inti- 
tled, to be 1,500,000) are in the proportion 
of 1 to 7: and the fame proportion there 1s 
again between a ſeptennial and an annual 
ue eee If, therefore, we account the 
Tum total of the liberty we have a right to en- 
joy to be equal to 49 ; then, by the inequa- 
lity of repreſentation, it is firſt brought 
down as low as 7; and, by the impoſition 
of a ſeptennial parliament, it is finally re- 
duced to onNE.* So that we may ſay, with 
EI preciſion, 
[I make no ſcruple to aſſert, &. Comment. A 
very juſt and fair anſwer. “] 


* 7)49 Full liberty. 


7) 7 remains when fix parts in ſeven of the com- 

— petept electors are robbed of their li- 

I berty, and only one ſeventh part are ſuf- 
fered to vote. 

Cs One 


— 
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preciſian, that the rottenneſs extends to 45 
parts in 49. In other words, your libertieg, 
- Britons!! are gone, forty-eight parts in fortyr ' 
nine; and even this is nat all, for yan very 
well know that your reſiſtance to miſ-go- 
vernment and the inſolence of power is ſtil] 
farther cramped by the ſhackles of immenſe 
public funds, of treaſury influence, and a 

ſtanding army, which miniſters have ſhewn 
that they are not at all backward to call, out 
againſt you: and yet ye will not believe 
yourſelves enſlaved.! Perverſe infatuation |! 
Muſt the galling irons [firſt eat into your 
fleſh ?—Muſt general warrants firſt drag ye 
into priſons by dozens, for maintaining 
that two added to three do not make four; 
or that a man is not a beaſt, nor a ſtock, 
nor a ſtone ? —Muſt a baſtile, or a caſtle 
with ſeven towers“ be witneſs to your fecret 
ſufferings and reſound with your groans, 
without a habeas corpus to obtain you juſtice, 
or the comfort of a viſiting friend to at- 
temper the bitterneſs of your cup ; before 
ye will know the abſolute power of which 
ye * even now at the mercy ? Fooliſh na- 
tion | 


One remains when the ſaid one ſeventh part of the 
competent eleCtors are denied their right of electing 
repreſentatives every year afreſh, and are only ſuffered 
to. do this one year in ſeven, | | ; | 


A ſtate priſon at Conſtantinople, 


141. A 
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141. A free ſtate is an aland encircled by 
a ſea of tyranny of a level that overhangs 
its ſurface; and which is anly prevented 
From ruſhing in upon it on every fide, by 
thoſe. equal and juſt Jaws which "conſtitute 
the dike of its defence. Such were, once 
the laws of this country; and then they 
bad, defiance to inundatian. - But I have 
proved that the iniquitous ſtatute of disfran- 
chiſement, and the no leſs iniquitous ſep- 
tennial act, have left us only ane part in 
Jorty- nine of that defence remaining; and, 
conſequently, that it is an abuſe of words 

to call ourſelves any longer a free people. 
142. Tis no anſwer to me to ſay, that 
we have not yet a baſtile and lettres de ca- 
chet; — that we are not yer draughted by 
poll and converted into the machines of war 
and the military inſtruments of deſpotiſm, 
by a royal mandate — that r̃ceth- money hatn 
not yet been demanded of us; that our 
courts of juſtice are not yet become courts 
of inquiſition, nor relapſed into ſtar-cham- 
bers z— that the zhree branches of the legiſ- 


© Lady M. W. Montague deſcribes inſtances of 
teeth- money being demanded of the plundered peaſants by 
"Turkiſh baſſas, as a contribution for their uſe of 
„ their teeth, worn with doing them the honour of 
“ devouring their meat,—Such,” ſays ſhe, is natu- 
< rally the corruption of amilitary government, their 
£ religion not allowing of this barbarity, any more 
5 than ours do.” Letter I, April, 1717. 


lature 
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| Aature are not yer become one in form, what- 
ever they may be in ęffect. For all theſe 
favourable .circumſtances will quickly and 
| neceffarily melt away, fo long as there is 
no power left in the hands of the people for 
afickiing the defences of their liberty: f 
and tyrannical doctrines and practices will 
as rapidly and neceffarily grow into the con- b 
ſtitution, where their accurſed feeds are al- ( 
ready ſcattered, and the fat dun bills of ( 
4 
| 
| 


a ah |_ we 


corruption are ws now forcing t em into 


Mee” Es 
The fact is, and it cannot be 
| Jenicl, that we are enſlaved. The forty- 
; ninth part of a neceſſary ſecurity is 10 ſecurity. 
Even the loſs of one part i _ y-nine, nay, 
the very burrow of an inſe (F 51.) wou d | 
form a ſufficient inlet for tyranny. We are 
doubtleſs then, without a figure of ſpeech, 
really and truly enſlaved, and it behoves us 
to regain our liberty as faſt as We can. 
will ſoon be too late to make the attempt. 
It is not the definition of ſlavery, that we 
Her from an arbitrary power, but that we 
are ſulected to it. A Weſt-India Negro 
may be treated with even more maderation, 
tenderneſs, reſpect and juſtice, than Britiſh 
miniſters do now ſhew to Britiſh fubjects, 
but will it follow from thence, that the Ne- 
gro is no flave Sen let us return to our 
calculations = 


1 44: Di- 


+ an ] 
144. Dividing 1,500,000 by 513, the 
number of the members, we find that 
every member ought to be the repreſentative 
of 2924 perſons, and ought at leaſt. to have 
the votes of a majority of that number, or 
146 3 in order to intitle him to a ſeat in the 
e 


houſe of commons. Can Junius, then, 
call it the birthright of the lord of the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum, to be the excluſive 
elector of two members of parliament, who 
ought to repreſent 5848 of the commons ? 


Or of the nine electors of Grampound to ſend 


as many members as make the due propor- 
tion for 650 times their number? Or of the 
two petty boroughs, united under the cor- 
poration of Weymouth, to make a return 
equal to the capital ; whoſe citizens are, by 
Dean Tucker, acknowledged to form a 


« body as reſpectable as the greateſt of our 


* colonies with regard to property, and ſu- 
* perior to many of them with reſpect to 


* numbers.” Its due proportion of repre- 


ſentation would probably amount to 50 or 
60 members. | ER. wn 
145. If no free-man be disfranchiſed by 
admitting every man to vote, I hope we can- 
not, with propriety, ſay that any borough 
is qigfranchiſed. I mean not to abridge, but 


to extend, the limits of freedom. I have 


already proved ($ 119, 120, 128.) that no 


individuals, nor bodies corporate, can poſſi- 


bly have any right to elect a parliament to 
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the excluſion of their fellow citizens; If 


| the right of voting be reſtored to all the reſt, 
and fili retained, by the hau of ON Satum, 


by the voters of Grampound, and every © her 
etty borough, how can they be robbed 


2 of their freehold,” of their birth- 
44 right, : SEL 2 | 


146. The excluſive election- rights of 2 
borough, I have ſhewn (F 119, 120, 128.) 
to have no exiſtence; but it is becaufe F 
hold facred the birth-rights of mer, that! 
would have every man vote; and deny, 


that a few can have a birth-right to appoint 


legiſſators for the many. He who ſhall be 
inclined to plead the pretended rights of his 
conſtituents for voting againſt an equality 

© Tf the right of voting, Ge. Comment. This 
4 [ | 


to be the only fair and juſt remedy | The voters 
© in boroughs are not by this means deprived of any 


- © right, but only of an megquitable and undue proportion 
of power in t 


e nation, of which they have made a 
nmoſt iniguitous, ruinous and diſgraceful uſe, thereby 
rendering themſelves (reckoning the greateſt part of 
them together as one body or denomination) a moſt 
© ;otorious nuiſance to the community at Jarge. If any 
© man, or number of men, aſſume and retain a power 
© which is not due to them in reaſon and juſtice, it is a 
© manifeſt tert or WRONG to thoſe perſons to whom 
© ſuch power ought in ju/tice to belong. And to deprive- 
men of that which ir not their due, I mean of that un- 
juſt diſproportion of power by which they ijure and 
© wrong the whole community cannot be called a de- 
< privation of their rights, but an act of ſtrict jaſtice and 


5 Z and the lopping off of the moſt notorious nui- 
fances and Cofruptions,?] - \ p 
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of er reſentation, will do well to conſider, 
ls cn ſhould therein follow a principle 
of duty or of ſelf-intereft ; and whether he 
imagines himſelf bound 70 do znjuſtice even 
in favour of his conſtituents ; but, in- ſuch 
a caſe, he would be ſo far from acting in fa- 
vour of his conſtituents, that he would do all 
in his power to fink them into ſlavery and 
wretchedneſs. Neither borough, norcity, nor 
county can ſwim, when the kingdom ſhall 
ſink. Then again, the queſtion of national li- 
berty andhappineſs out of the queſtion, it is 
to be obſerved that, by the admiſſion of new 
voters, the preſent electors would /o/e nothing ; 
becauſe they would ſtill vote themſelves as 
before: but they would gain much, even a 
ſeven-fold increaſe of thelr preſent power; 
fince they would then vote every year in- 
ſtead of once in ſeven years, and for many 
more repreſentatives than they do at preſent. 
Even in our very boroughs, a majority I 
ſhould hope and truſt, leit to their own 
Fee choice, would . readily relinquiſh their 
fatal monopoly of election rights, when they 
ſhould be aſſured that the ſafety of their 
country depended upon it. This is a truth 
which, alas!. there have not been much 
pains to inſtruct them in. But they have 
common ſenſe, and therefore they might 
| ſoon be taught it. Were a member to be 
| reſtrained from propoſing or voting for 4 

reformation which was to /ave the kingdom, 


T3: 
by the fear of offending his preſent conſti« 
tuents and leſing his next election, could 
there be a ſtronger proof than that, of tlie 
horrible ill- effects of our preſent ſyſtem ? 
When parliaments were conſtitutional, and 
attendance in them a ſervice of fatigue and 
not of -profit and inordinate power ; then 
there was no candidates for the office of re- 
prone, and thoſe who were elected 
found manucaftors (fometimes four, five or 
fix each) to be bound for their taking the 
office upon them ; ſuffering, in caſe of a 
refuſal to ſerve and find theſe 'manucaptors, 
a © diftraint of their goods and cattle, to 
© caufe them to appear in parliament at the 
time and place prefcribed by the writs.” 
Had we once more parliaments in which 
there was no other temptation to fit, than 
that of a real defire to ſerve the public, the 
members would not fear to offend their 
conſtituents by telling them thoſe honeſt 
truths which were neceſſary fo their ſalva- 
tion, nor would they fear to ſave them with 
out aſking their conſent.“ Were indeed 
| our 


f Prynne's Breu. Parl. Rediv. p. 137. | 

© As I cannot but ſuſpect that, E the members of 
the houſe of commons, a certain tendetneſs to the pre- 
judices of their conſtituents, and, in the peers, a like 
tenderneſs to the prejudices of the people in general, 
hath had a very ill-effeRt upon our preſent national con- 

- teſt, I wiſh that all thoſe able men of the minority in 
parliament who ſtood up as the champions and agyocates 
of the conſtitution. in America, and as the friends — 
| | the 


Es © 
our general monopolizing ſyſtem to bs con- 
tinued ; and yet, ſome 88 lopped off, 
as rotten branches, while others continued 
on their preſent foot, I grant this would be 
an arbitrary proceeding, as being without 
any fixed rule of juſtice z but I talk not of 
| horqughs+—I talk of men. The excellent. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Holt in Afhby and 
White, 6 Mod. Reports, ſays, It is they 
* whoſe PERSONS, eſtates and LIBERTIES 
5 are put in the power of the choſen mem- 
*© ber, that ought to have the RIGHT of 
% voting for, and chooſing ſuch member 
te veſted in them. And it is not quatenus 
e they are 4 corporation, they can give this 
% power to bind their property, but as they 
e are particular, private, NATURAL PER= 
"pans. | m7 
the injured colonifts, would ſerioufly and impartially 
examine their own hearts; in order to know whether 

in admitting and maintaining the ſovereignty of a Britiſh 
parliament over an American people, they did not wrong 
the conſtitution and afi# the miniſters in their arbitrary 
attempts, and contribute of courſe very. largely towards 

bringing on the civil war, I would willingly impute 
the conduct of moſt of them to an ignorance in the 
principles of the conſtitution (as the leaſt unſurable 
gauſe, though not very excuſable in legiflators;) I can 
even make very great allowances to others for the pre u- 
dices of Britons, though too much debaſed by ſelfiſn- 
neſs; but, I have reaſon to be confident that ſome - 
them ſarined-again/{ knowledge, and through that truly 
Infernal re A at the wreck of king- 
 doms, and would fet an empire in flames, in order to 

' ſeize on the rod of power. (See $ 92 and note on the 


fame.) 


- 


D 
14. I think Junius perfectly right with 
regard to that tenaciouſneſs touching any 


bill for new modelling repreſentation, 


which he ſays the commons ought to ſhew : 
but I flatter myſelf I have made it evident; 
that no member who ſhould vote for an 
equal repreſentation, could be ſaid to de- 
te ſtroy his immediate conſtituent; and 
nothing, to my mind, could be ſo far from 


giving an unlimited operation to the in- 


76 fluence of the crown, as the making 


ble. © : 
148. According to Junius's doctrine, I do 
not ſee that the legiſlature could, de jure, 


make any alteration in the preſent mode of 


electing repreſentatives : for, if the perſons 
and boroughs, now enjoying the excluſive 
power of chooſing the houſe of commons, 
be juſtly intitled to this excluſive power; 
and ſhould have any part of it taken out of 
their hands, by © increaſing the number 
* of knights of ſhires,” or by any other fi- 
milar means, ſuch a proceeding muſt be a 
violation of their excluſive right.; and muſt, 
in a certain degree, rob them of their 
4 freehold, their birth-right.” This doc- 
trine, therefore, oyerturns itſelf. 

- 149. I am truly ſorry that ſo argumenta- 
tive and eloquent a writer ſhould have form- 
ed, what appears to me, an erroneous 
opinion, on a point of ſo much impor- 
| | tance; 


6 - a. bd ld id 25: at Ac. ae i ucandos 


miniſterial bribery in - parliament, impoſi-. 
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tance: nor do I think myſelf fortunate, in 
being obliged to take the contrary fide of an 
argument which he has once handled. Ne- 
vertheleſs, having a full conviction of being 
on the ſide of truth, and knowing that I am 
writing, not ſpeaking, to the public, I have 
ventured to oppoſe plain homely reaſoning to 
all the powers of argument and eloquence. 
My principles I truſt, are perfectly conſti- 
tutional. I may therefore leave them to 
their unaſſiſted operation on the good ſenſe 
and ſpirit of my countrymen. -* 

150. I know, full well, how much the 
vicious part of every community affect to 
treat plans of reformation as chimerical,—as 
romantic, and utterly impracticable. And 
I know, too, that the reformin g of our par- 
. Hamentar 1 juriſprudence hath been Pens. | 
larly ſcoffed at, as the viſionary ſcheme of 


_ . refining ſyſtem-makers and ignorant enthu- 


ſiaſts. It is not difficult to account for theſe 
inſolences. The vultures will hover, and 
flap, and ſcream, about the putrid carcaſs 
on which they feed. The Corniſh barba- 
rians, notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's late 
humane act, will caſt a longing eye upon a 
wreck, and perſiſt in calling their diabolical 
plunder a right, a preſcriptive right of many. 
ages. But I regard not the clamours of the 
harpies; and I deſpiſe their nonſenſe, - as 
PRO as I abhor their principles. | 

ol 1 * T he 


. 
131. The reader, if he will have the pa- 


tience to peruſe a few dry pages of propoſed 
regulations, ſhall be convinced, that to ele& 


an annual parliament, and to eſtabliſh an 


equal repreſentation, are things the moſt 
fimple and eaſy in nature. If he ever 
thqught otherwiſe, he will be ſurpriſed that 
he could have over-looked what will now 
appear to him ſo obvious. He muſt have 
patience, I ſay, with this part of our work; 
Except he can delight in utility for its own 
fake alone. No man looks for entertain- 
ment into an act of parliament, or a body of 
eivil regulations. Sufficient, if they in- 
farm ; and better clear than elegant. For 
the ſake of perſpieuity, and in order to ſtop 


the mouth of diſingenuous cavil, I muſt de» 


ſcend to ſome minutiæ. He who attacks 
national eſtabliſhments, ſanctified by time 
and cuſtom, and jnterwoven with the %% 

intereſts of the mol} powerful men in the 
community; had need, even in the. maſt 
enlightened and liberal age, to move with 
circumſpection; and to omit nothing, how- 
ever trivial, which may ferye to ſecure the 
ee he gains, ſtep by ſtep, in making 


s approaches. After all, we cannot alas! 


do more than prove our propoſitions ; and 
lay down a plan for the undertaking in theo- 
ry. Our fellow citizens mult aſſiſt in carry- 
ing it into practice. And to the few advo- 
cates for their rights and liberties in parlia- 


ment, 


/ . K 


f way 1 
ment, it belongs to take the lead. Should 


our proof be clearly made out, it will afford 
thoſ. 


tlemen the beſt of all opportuni- 
ties © 2 their public integrity beyond 
a doubt. This, I ſurely need not tell them, 
is the only thing wanting, towards obtain- 


ing them the entire confidence and ſupport 
of the people, in effecting this, or any other 


neceſſary reformation in our government. 


' Shetch of Provifions to be made by Parla- 
ment for ſecurmg an equal Repreſentation, 
and an annual Parliament for all times to 


to parliament 558 members. Of which 
number Scotland ſends 45; England and 


Wales jointly, the remaining 513. 
then, divide the ſaid 513 won. e 


of England and Wales, in exact proportion 


to the reſpective number of males in each 


county, who fhall be of a proper age to 


vote for reprefentatives in parhament. I 
ſhould propoſe the age of 18 years, for two 
reaſons. 1. Becauſe, at that age, a man 
is liable to ferve. himſelf, as a military re- 
preſentative of his country, in the militia.” 
And thus, the fame erich 

more hereafter) will ſhew at once, who are 
of an age to be ulitary repreſentatives and 
civil electors. 2. Becauſe, I think at that 
age, a man is a ſufficient judge between pal- 
N pable 


152. ARTICLE 1. The whole iſland ſends 


Let us, 


rolls (of which 


Rs. 2 
| pable ri gt and wrong; and every way ca- 
pable of nominating for himſelf a proper . 
repreſentative: and the law of England 
thinks fo too, for at twelve years old, he 
% may take the oath of allegiance: at 14, 
4 is at years of diſcretion, and therefore 
may conſent or diſagree to marriage, and 
e may chooſe his guardian. To the end of 
making this proportional diviſion, through- 
out the kingdom, nothing is neceſſary but 
correct county rolls, taken from the reſpec- 
tive roll of each pariſh in every county. In 
like manner, let the 45 Scotch members be 
proportionably divided amongſt the counties 
of Scotland: and in other reſpects let their 
elections be regulated by the ſame rules as 
are hereafter Hid down for England and | 
Wales. Without ſuch a fair divifion of the” © 
members in proportion. to the numbers of 
electors, it is evident there can be no 
. equal repreſentation,” which the excellent 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph rightly calls, the 
c beſt diſcovery of political wiſdom.” The 
reſtoring to every individual his right. of 
voting, would not of itſelf diſſolve the mo- 
nopoly of repreſentation enjoyed by inſigni- 
ficant boroughs. 2 n 
N. B. The ſeveral counties, for all times 
to come, might continue to ſend up to par- 
liament the ſame number of members, as 


e Blackſtone's Comm. vol. I. p. 46. 
| ſhould 
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ſnould appear to be their proportion on this 
firſt enrolment of their men competent to 
vote in elections; notwithſtanding any fu- 


ture alteration in their reſpective numbers. 
No alteration, in point of numbers, could 


poſſibly be ſo conſiderable, as ever to give 
them either cauſe or inclination to demand 


a new proportional diviſion of the members 
to be made throughout the kingdom. 

- ART. 2, The city of London might be 
conſidered as a county to all intents and 
purpoſes ; having, in matters of election, 


no connexion whatever with the reſt of 


Middleſex, © 15 volt „% bas 
ART. 3. Every other city and town 
might be allowed, out of the number of 
members returnable by the whole county 
of which it made a part, to elect its own 


proportion ſeparately 3. and all Q the 3 reſt 
ſhould be choſen at the county election. 


But all fractions in the number of compe- 
tent men, proportioned to one repreſenta- 
tive, to be in favour of the county. Eſti- 


mating the whole number of ſouls at 


6,000,000 ; the competent men will 
1,500,000; and the number of thoſe an- 


ſwering to one repreſentative will be 2924. 


A town containing that number would be 


intitled to ſend one member; twice that 


number, or 5848, two members; and ſo 
on. But if it ſhonld'enrol only 5800, the 
fraction ſhould he in favour of the county, 

| „ 8 and 
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and the town. ſe di. up but One. member. 
In like manner, Te otieds but 2923, it 
ſhould — elect rags fo but Jointly with. 
: the county 10 00 

N. B, While no caller; 3 . 
2924 competent inhabitants could poſſibly 
have the election of a repreſentative to them-. 
ſelves, I ſhould: hope Harringrous and 
Burgh's propoſed: rule for an excluſion. by 
rotation of the members of the houſe 
of commons would be found wholly unne-. 
ceſſary; at leaſt I would have it by all 
means confined to the repreſentatives of ci- 
ties and towns. There can be no ſupf 
ling that county elections, ſuch as I — 
could be inffuenced by any man or men 
however great: and without very. ſufficient 
cauſe, the commons ſhould not be deprived 
of their right tocele& any men, and. eſpe- 
cially. thoſe, of whoſeiintegrity and abilities 
they had had proof. Nox, in my opinion, 
ſhould men of worth, Who had a laudable 
ambition. of being diſtinguiſhed for public. 
ſeryices, have any unneceſſary obſtacles 
thrown in their way. A rotation, it is 
true, might give all perſons of -conſe- 
* quence, their turns in the government; 
an to this Mr. Burgh ſeems to think gen- 
tlemen of property have a rigbt. But the 
idea of ue a right. is totally inconſiſtent 


with the inherent right of the commons to 
have thoſe. for W whom. they 
prefer 


„ | 
prefet to all others. Such an idea of rigbt, 
on the part of gentlemen, would tend alſo 


to abate their emulation; and conſequently 


they would become leſs anxious to merit 
the diſtinction, by a dde application to the 
ſtudy of public affine: and by the practice 
of private virtues; which, then would be 
ſtronger recommendations to the people's 
favour, than a nabob's fortune or a mi- 
' niſter's letter. I own that too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to Burgh's argument 
in favour of a rotation; which is, the cer- 
tainty with which it would operate in ex- 
terminating corruption ; and therefore, ra- 
ther than have an. apprehenſion of that 
kind, it would doubtleſs be better to have 
no ſeparate town or city elections at all, but 
for the counties, by their pariſhes, to 
chooſe the whole number of members col- 


lectively. By the ſeparate elections, I 


only meant to provide more effectually for 
the particular patronage of the capital tra- 
ding and manufacturing towns. 


1 Before I cloſe up this ſection I ſhall inform the 
& readers, that in ſundry counties the elections of 
knights, citizens and burgeſſes were antiently made 
e altogether in the county court of the ſhire on the ſame 
day, and all returned together in and by one inden- 
ture, between the ſheriffs and their electors, which I 


e ſhall exemplify by theſe enſuing precedents, in ad 


e of ſundry others,” &c, Prynne Brev. Parl. Red. 175. 


A a 2 ART. 


* 
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Ar. 4. Any city or town ſhould, on 
_ the. ſame principle, either attain or loſe its 
privilege of electing ſeparately, by an in- 
creaſe or diminution of its inhabitants. 
N. B. Theſe queſtions, as matters now 
ſtand, muſt be tried by a committee of the 
Houſe of Commons themſelves, as they 
claim the right and exerciſe the power of 
being the only judges of their own. privi- 
leges. But perhaps it might, nevertheleſs, 
be an improvement, and no way injurious 
to their privileges, to erect a new Court of 
Record for the trying of them, as . 2 
nie 10400 thoſe 


* their own privileges. Comment. This is a dan- 
« gerous and unjuſt claim, by which ſeveral times the 
* conſtitution has been overthrown, as in the reign of 
© Richard II. (Rapin, tom: nt. p. 327) of Henry IV. 
* (16. tom. iii. p. 406) of Queen Mary, (Ib. tom. vis. 
© þ. 118) &c, for a majority of perſons taking their 
« ſeats in the houſe by 27 returns have yoted are other 
© duly elected“)? BY e Tn Af 
[* a new Court of Record, &c.—Comment. * There 
© js no occaſion for a new Court of Record: the old eſ- 
* tabliſhed Courts of Record wherein we truſt the trial :f 
© our LIVES, as well as every queſtion of right and pro- 
« perty (Dy 8 jury liable to challenge, in order to remove 
« partiality) are the proper courts for the recovery of a 
man's right to a ſeat in the houſe, as well as to an , 
h 146. x >; & „ : 


'I ſubſcribe to the correction of my commentator. - And, 
if it be objected that the jury of the county would be all biaſſed 
in favour of one or other of the parties, let the act direct 
that ele&ion irials ſhall be in the next adjoining county, But, 
had we an equal repreſentation, there could be zo diſpute about 
a man's right to vote; for the pars roll (F 152, art. 5, = 


„ 
thoſe of the Houſe of Lords? the judges 
to be on the ſame foot as in the other courts; 
would determine tt point im mibinert, There would be 


no temptations to an injury, and conſequently no grounds for 
a law-ſuit; (See note on 5 152, art. 7) How is it now? DO 


not the multiplicity of our greſent pretences to the exeluſive 
rights of voting, (of freehold, copyhold, burgage, tenures, 
inheritance, honorary freedom, acquired freedom by mar- 
riage, Cc. inhabitancy, potwalloping, c. c. every one 
of them arbitrary) together with the endleſs frauds and chi- 
caneries which they give riſe to, occaſion infinite perplexities 
ewhich the ableft lawyers cannot unravel to the ſatisfaction of the 
committee of elections after arguing for weeks ?' Are not the in- 


conveniences. obvious. and intolerable ? — The waſte of the 


members time (who ght to be otherwiſe employed) ſhameful 


and ridiculous? — And trials of this nature enough to ruin, 


or at leaſt to intimidate, any man who has not à treaſury of 


public money to draw upon ?—That which is right will always, 


in the end, be found meſt expedient. Nor would the lords, 


as it has been ſaid, by being the regular appeal from the 


courts below, have any power thereby to circumſcribe the 
privileges of the houſe of commons. The trial of the fag, 
whether any individual had a right to vote in a particular pa- 
riſn, or whether any candidate were duly elected for any 
county or town, muſt ſtill be in the hands of the commons, be- 
cauſe of ſuch the jury muſt be compoſed. The lords could 
only determine whether the inferior courts had given judg- 


ment according to law or net; and they themſelves are 


Sound to decide by the laws of the land: which (according to 


the plan of an equal repreſentation) in matters of election 


would then be ſo ſimple and certain that they could not miſtake 


it. And for the ſame reaſon, neither judge nor jury could 


miſtake it; ſo that no appeal would ever come before the lords = 
nor is it at all likely, as limited already, that any election 


diſpute could ever furniſh matter for any ſuit at law. — But 


even ſuppoſing for the ſake of argument, what it would be 


trifling to ſuppoſe on any other account, that election law- 
ſuits ſhould be ſo very frequent as to furniſh the lords with 
a hope of prevailing, and that they ſhould actually attempt 
by means of a perverſion of their judicial powers, to deſtroy 


the freedom of election to the houſe of commons, in order to 


overturn the conſtitution ; ſill, I ſay, the houſe of commons 


are 


1 aw J 


their juriſdiction marked out, and the formt 
of trial ſettled. The king -himfelf is not 


are ij effect the lafing/ars, and have power th eure their 
chair; put a total Rop-to all de ; by refuſing 


their aſſent tp every bill, and by withholding their aids from 
he crown, until ſuch a grievance were redreſſed by an act 
the whole legiſlature: and in ſo doing they would be fully 
juſtzfied to their conſtituents, But ſo long as things ſhall 

de on their preſent foot, and they ſhall aſſume the power of 
being the ſole judges in all election caſes, no individual man 
can receive at their hands damages and ſatigfuctiom for being 
unjuſtly and arbitrarily, malicigſe et falſo, prevented from vo- 
ting according to his righ;, as he might in a court of law by 
a judge and jury; wh pete Sony. the privileges of the 
houſe of commons and the rights of their conſtituents are at 
variance, which is a ſoleciſm in /aw, and an abſurdity in rea- 
Now we ouſt remember that ws is a maxim in law. 
that, equity ſuffers not a right to be without a remedy.” 
{ Prineip. Ke et Equit. p. 28.) and that law will rather 
4 ſuffer. things again its own principles, than that a man 
«< ſhall be without a remedy.” (IB. 56.) And again that 
lex Angliz non patitur abſurdum.“ (Cote 22:}' and 
* lex rejicit pugnantia, incongrua, &. Fenk. Cent. 140, 
276.) The law abhors variance, falſehood, contrariety.”” 
Princip. Leg. et ZEquit. 55.) The caſes of controverted 
elections, for the tau ſeſſions preceding the preſent, fill four 
large octavo volumes whereas, while elections were annual 
and all freemen were allowed to vote, there were only two 
<< or three caſes of elections queſtioned” and not fo much as 
<< one double return,” for a period of more than two hun- 
. dred years.” See note to 152, art. 7. The two follow- 
ing extracts from the morning poſt were taken from that pa- 
per the 13th of February laſt. —* Glouceſter aire Committee. 
«« Nothing can well be more unintereſting than the very flow 
*« progreſs this committee makes in examining ſuch a multi- 
4 plicity of witneſſes as come before them, which is ſa 
great, that the talk of the room is, it will laſt two 
months: &c. &c.''—Shafteſdury Committee. Nothing 
** done here but the examination of witneſſes for the diſqua- 
«« \ification of voters, when it appeared to be a common prac- 
** tice at Shaftſbury for men to hire what by the a, 
that 
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the ſole judge of his ow] privileges ate 
— e hot ſhould either of the 
inferior branches of the legiſlature Have ſuch 
a- power A court of parliamentary privic 
leges might prevent the waſte of much pre- 
cious time loſt to legiſlation and its pro- 
ceedings! would! bly-be- more efficient 
than thoſs of:ele emden ages 

Ar. f. In every ; throughout! 
each county there ſhou po kteß t; by pro- 
per pariſhi officers, under che cha 
miniſter, and a fuitable penalty, & cr roll 
of the names of all the competent men. 
weithin the fe. This roll Haul beein- 
pleated afpeſh before the fl day of May in 
every yeary taking in the inames of al thbſe 
perſons Who mightiarcive at che age of C 
petency on or before, the · iſt dag tof June. 
And eachi perſon ſoenrolled ah, be · en 


titled to a e his name 
JF? Joi 181 fy Haren 


669 "api is Shane. but whick an 4. 1 4 
**" houſe, m, a OT , td , * 
| ntleman gt for an an-hour geo two 2 2 . a little 2 
© }before-the\ election. In order yl that theans-to note hd 
«« (diſcovery of, theſe unfairrddings—and cbri then! 
cc clearly to li by examina ions, mal recur e. a bu- 
te ſineſs h u tireſome> to the committee and the” public 
© (and agreeable to nobody (but the layers, who are feed Dt 


9 wrangling,” So, then, it ſeems that a temporary mock 


refidence in à pigſtie ſhall there give any one a right to vote 
for a repreſentative in parliament,” when he ſhall not enjoy 
that E egg in right of being a Max, and inheriting che 


„ common right 2 the r which we are 
informed 7 . = * A 6.) { OE 18 A more excellent inheni- 


© tance to cry 5 us, than deſcends to us from ours» 


cc ” 
| parents. a DI — 
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having been taken down and of its numbet 
on the roll. And Whenever any diſpute 
ſhould. ariſe, at any election, touching the 
right of any perſon to vote in that pa „ 
ſhould always be determined is Gb 8 
and cheque certificates alone 
- ART. 6. From theſe rolls, theſherif of . 
county, (to: whom copies of them ſnould be, 
immediately cranſonitted) hould make out a 
county roll; under a ſuitable penalty for any 
wil art, 24.) correcting it and com- 

15 xi Af ly. in the iſt da of 
. gc $1 25 20 flit off 30 
eb Se ee, 
ould: be choſen om the iſt day of | June in 
every year; except. it fell on a Saturday or a 
Sunday. In sither of thoſe caſes, on the 
Monday next after. I purpoſely avoid pro- 
poſing elections and new parliaments more 
frequently; than ance in ee hear; al- 
though the ſame principles which ſerve 
to prove our rigbr to an ammuui Parliament 
will equally prove our right 55 a ne- par- 
e 5 ſeſſñion. (See 7.) But 1 
mean not to refine” be Ys A will beſt 
ſoir- With praclice ati 18. rrp for the 


ere 75 e e And it is a material 


3143 
"pe he argument 1 
ITS icke e dale gat 1 


£4 If any perſon” days Mr. Sharp,/< ſhoald object, 


c. that ſuch very fequent election muſt be attended with 


6c. inſuperable difficulties and inconveniences, we may 


ver quote *the experience of all” * times” [When 
< there 
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= 


1 gat more frequent elections, 


that part or the re eſentatives now come 


from. Scotland, which is at a greater diſtance; 2 


and that the preſent public buſineſs requires 
very dea dud ig we pu 


| T e n. 
there were no poſts, no turnpike roads, no poſt-coaches, ] | 


_ << as affording . ample and ſuſfieient ptoofs to the con- 
* traxy * there Heng not above two or three. caſes 
Sof elections queſtioned, or complained of, from 49 


© Hen. III, till 22 Ed. IV. (chat is, more than 200 
© pears) for ought: that appears by the retornes or par- 
'*:liament 


rolls, and not ſo much as. one double re- 
© torne ot indenture, wherewith all the late bundles, or 


© writs, are ſtored, and the houſe of commons and late 
committees of privileges peſtered, perplexed, to the 


« oreat retarding of the more weighty public affairs of 


< fhe king and. Kingdom,” P, Brew. Par} Re. 
he king and King 


237. <6” T his enormous evil, the retardment of buſineſs, 
23 


by undue returns, will net (Lmay venture without 
the ſpirit of prophecy to aſſert) he remedied by the 
neu regulation for that purpoſe. The commons were 
never (in antient times of freedom) eſteemed the pro- 

ce per judges of their own elections, but che ing alone 


[See Prynne, Brev. Parl. Red. 1 52, 240. Brief Regift. 


119, 122, 140, 179, Sc.  &e. ] that is, in his li- 
& mited judicial capacity, by his juſtices and his ſworn 
<< juries, in the courts of common law. If my coun- 
“ trymen will ſeriouſly conſider all theſe points, they 
K muſt be convinced habe only ſure. method of heal- 


ing diſtempers of our political conſtitution is to re- 


c tore to the people their antient and juſt right to elect 
"© a. new parliament,”—* every gear once, and more often 
E need be, . whatſoever Judge Blackſtone may think 
| —_— Declaration of the People's Rights, 2d Ed. p. 
2 5 : > ; 2 

„This [the 35th] was the laſt and langgſi-laſting 
parliament during che reign of King Ed. I. occa- 
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F 
Ar. 8. Both in county, and town 
elections, the commons ſhould all vote by 
HPariſbes; and the elections ſhould in all 
Py r begin in the morning, between 6 and 
o clock. The pariſh officers to take the 
poll, and to make their report of the ſame, 
3 ſigned by themſelves, to the ſheriff. _ 
b In particular caſes, indeed, where pariſh- 
es, or extra- parochial places were very ſmall, 
or for other ſufficient reaſons, the neigh- 
bouring juſtices might be impowered, by a 


= reſolution of the houſe of commons, to 


unite two or more of them into one electing 
diſtrict; provided that no ſuch union ſhould 
X. bring together more than one hundred com- 
33 petent men to vote in the ſame election. 
41d Ni. B. This regulation would keep the 
| people all peaceably at their own homes, 
fave them expences, and prevent the ſhock- 
ing debaucheries ſo common at our preſent 
elections. It would alſo put a ſure period 


« ſioned by the Scots rebellion, and crowning Robert 

« de Brus their king, (whereupon he reſolved to enter 

« Scotland with a puiſſant ate} the pope's agents new 

„ oppreſſions and extortions, therein complained againſt, 

and endeavoured to be redreſſed, (by ſpecial meſſen- 

<< gers therein reſolved to be ſent to the pope) the mar- 

« riage of Prince Edward, and other weighty public af- 

„ fairs: all theſe grand affairs were tranſacted, diſ- 

„ patched, and ſome good laws made in this parlia- 

= ment, which fat and laſted not full two months 
1 * ſpace; which was then reputed and ſtiled a long time, 
in theſe writs.” [Given at full length from the ori- 

ginals.] Prynne's Brief Regiſter, &c. part IV. p. 28. 

r to 


1 159 1 | 
to all riots, and diſorderly proceedings : 
becauſe the ſucceſs of a riotous party in one 
pariſh, would contribute little or nothing 
to the general ſucceſs of the candidate they 
ſhould eſpouſe. Whoever heard of any 
tumults, or diſorders i in the annual elections 
by wards of the common council, who are 
the houſe of commons for the city of Lon- 
don, and are choſen by all the houſe-keep- 
ers, a very numerous body? To prevent 


the inconveniences of very numerous meet- 


ings of people was the ſole plea, on which 
. was grounded the forementioned ſtatute 
of Hen. VI. for depriving the far greateſt 
part of the commons, of their right of vo- 

ting, as the preamble ſhews; © Whereas 
+ © the elections of knights, have of late, in 
* many counties of England, been made 
6 1 outrageous, and exceſſive numbers of 

people, many of them of ſmall ſubſtance 
« and value, yet pretending to a right equal 
to the beſt knights and eſquires; whereby 
« manſlaughters, riots, batteries and divi- 
„ ſions amongſt the gentlemen and other 
| *« people of the ſame counties, hall very, 
« likely riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be 
provided in this behalf, &c.” King A 


red would have provided, for theſe incon- 


veniences, ſuch a remedy as we now pro- 
oſe: but, in the reign of a weak prince, 
corrupted by flattery, and tottering along 
all his life in miniſterial leading ſtrin 88. the 
| B b 2 only 
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. 
only remedy to he found was to take away 
liberty, in order to prevent the abuſe of it, 
If chis be right; our maker certainly was 
in the wrong; for not creating us beaſts 
without free agency, in order to prevent 
our becoming wicked. It may not be 
amiſs in this place, to deſite the reader will 
particularly remark the wording of this 
| preamble, as it conſtitutes the foundation 

of a ſtatute which has had ſuch important 
conſequences, It ſays © many of them of 
„ ſmall ſubſtance and yalue,” — Of ſmall 
* ſubſtance” they might be; but who are 
theſe who arrogantly talk of their fellow 
creatures and fellow citizens being of 
« ſmall value? — They were baſe countiers, 
violaters of common right, and the treache- 
rous deputies of . thoſe very men they un- 
dervalued. But theſe men'of * ſmall ſub- 
ſtance and value” had many of them landed 
eſtates of ſeyen, eight, nine-times the value 
of a modern qualification; for 40 ſhillings 
then were equal to about 20 pounds of our 
money. (F 131.) Again —“ yet pretend - 
« ing to a right equal to the beſt knights 
* and eſquires. Now that they pretended, 
poor as they were, to this right of equality 
with richer men; in voting for repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, is here acknowledged: 
but not one word appears, as a difſproof, or 
even a dental, of the exiſtence of this right. 
The cunning penmen of the preamble, we 
nz | fre, 


= D ; © 


1 1 


| ſee, 3 evaded . with the 
queſtion of ih Ack ; and grounded _ ſtatute 
on expediency only. And even this expedi- 


ency wears a moſt ſuſpicious countenance, . 
All that is aſſerted as matter of. experience 
and knowledge, is, that elections had 


been made by outrageous and exceſfive num» 


* bers of people; — ** Outrageous w. 
« bers of — 45 1 take to be nonſenſe; 


but the word outrageous was neceſſary, an 

therefore it was to be lu ped in by head and 

ſhoulders. In an act of parliament for de- 

moliſhin 05 at one ſtroke a vaſt and eſſential 
part of 


tion without one ſingle fact inſtanced in 


ſupport of it: nor is it poſſible to believe 


that the recital of facts could have been 
omitted, had they really had any exiſtence. 
And then ye are told that many 2. * theſe 
*. people” were not as rich as opulent 
5 E and eſquires: but were they 
for that reaſon to be deprived of the means 
of defending the . ſmall ſubſtance” which 
| belonged to them, and of the rights com- 


mon to all free agents? So then the incon- 


veniences to be guarded againſt, were 
purely i imaginary, or rather ſcandalouſly pre- 


tended; they had nat yet happened, but they 


might very likely riſe and be. Excel- 


lent court reaſoning ! Such were the argu- 


ments, however, which ſtripped ſix parts 
15 . P 0 


e baſis of the conſtitution, one is 
hae eaſily reconciled to a mere vague aſſer- 


: i 


. 10 1 


0 ſeven of the people of England of e | 
freedom. The whole preamble and baſis of 
this famous ſtatute, is a heap of court jar- 
gon, ſtupidity, and impudence. Now, let 
us obſerve the operation of this extraordi- 
ſtatute. In the 29th of zhe ſame reign, 
124 frecholders of the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon preſented to the 
king a declaration of the rights of cleftion 
| having been groſsly violated by bis fhery 
and 4 this” fays Prynne (Brev. Parl. Red. 
159) is the only clear declaration and re- 
cord I haveimet with complaining againſt 
« a ſheriff's giving of an 'oath,. and poll to 
« the frecholders giving their voices at an 
* election of knights in former ages for one 
« ſide, and denying an oath and poll on the 
other fide, &c.” And in the very next 
reign commenced thoſe confuſions and diſ- 
orders attendant on elections which have 
ever ſince been ſo grievous. Until the 22d 
of Henry's on hart Ed. IV. there never 
were known © above uwe or Fhres caſes of 
« elections queſtioned or complained of, 
4 and NOT so MUCH As ONE povsre 
4 RETORNE OR INDENTURE.* And it is 
to be obſerved that Prynne had carefully 
examined all the records as far back as 
any exiſted, ' vis. as high as the 49th of 
Hen. III. J wiſh he had Tpecified the pare. 


 Brevia Parl. Rediv. p. 137. te 
| cular 


. 
cular years of the. two or three caſes of 


/ 60 elections queſtioned ;” | becauſe L ſuſ] — a 


that they were enen to the: 8th ; 

' VI. P A 77 ace, 5 5 , 

A AK. Ig. The 1 — 5 — ſhould, by 
x he repective conſtables, be all delivered +4 
the ſheriff of the county, afliſted by a bench 
of juſtices of the peace (not fewer — five) 


on ſuch day, and at ſuch place, within the 


county, as the, ſheriff ſhould appoint, not 
being later than the laſt day of June.“ The 
conſtable to atteſt upon oath, if required, 
the ſigning of the other pariſh ofticers 


which, for that reaſon, ſhould be done in 
his preſence. _ 


.- ART. 10. From the whole. collection of | 


pariſh reports the . ſheriff, aſſiſted as afore- 
ſaid, ſhould make out his general county 
report : not only diſtinguiſhing thoſe candi- 


dates who appeared to be duly elected mem 


bers of the parliament ; but ſetting down 


alſo the name of every other, and over 


againſt. them reſpectively, the number of 
lawful ſuffrages in favour of each. 
ART. 11. In all cities and towns, the 


chief magiſtrate to officiate as ſheriff, and 


be properly aſſiſted * inferior. magiſ- 
trates. 


u The three ridings of Yorkſhire might elect their 
. members ſeparately ; and other large counties might be 
ſub- divided. The ſenior juſtice on the bench might, in 
| thoſe caſes, officiate for the ſheriff, where he could not 
be preſent in perſon. 


ART. 


1]. 
kde 12. All the general reports ſhould 
* tranſmitted by the ſeveral ſheriffs and 
chief magiſtrates, tothe clerk of thecrown, 
on or before the 14th day of Jul 
Ax r. n . candidate ſhould. be 


bl to ſignify in writing, to the ſheriff 
icf magiſtrate of the county or place to 
Ahich he offered his ſervices, ſuch his in- 
tention and offer, after a preſcribed form, 
and never later than the iſt day of May, 
being a month before the election. At tit 
fame time he ſhould tranſmit an affidavit 
of his qualification, after a preſcribed form 
alſo; For a county member the qualifica- 
tion ſhould be a landed eſtate; and 4001. 
per ann. might be ſufficient: for London it 
might be the fame ; or a property in the 
kingdom or 120007; for other cities and 
"towns 3001. per ann. in land, or gooo!, in 
other property; clear of all debts and de- | 
mands. 

N. B. Were parliaments ad eleRions 
once reſtored to what they ought to be, 
and the time ſhould return when the mem- 
bers ſhould demand their wages for doing 
a duty unprofitable to themſebves, perhaps all 
monied qualifications might not only be 
unneceſſary, but improper; as too much 
reſtraining the conſtituents in the free 
choice of their repreſentatives; of whoſe 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, worthineſs. or unwor- 


chineſs, they doubtleſs weuld be the pro- 
| _ 


pereſt judges: We meet with no mention 
| 5 — ed -qualification in the wages] | 
of our antient conſtitutional parliamentss 
but in every page they mention wager, 
indentures, letters of attorney, and manucap- 
tors, or bondſmen for appearing in parlias 
ment and executing the office of repreſenta- 
tive or deputy. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
many men of fortune, (preferring their 
eaſe and their pleaſates, to a laborious ſer- 
vice accompanied with penalties for neglect 2 
of duty, (art. 18.) that would not 2 _ 
them the fame ſelf-conſequence as a ſep- 
tennial ſeat, nor hold forth to them. various 
other temptations which have operated 
even upon men of great-fortunes,) might 4 
not be ſo. forward as at preſent to offer 
themſelves as candidates. The people, 
would, conſequently, have ſome repreſen- 
tatives to ſeek. What deſcription of men 
would beſt anſwer their purpoſe, and at the 
fame time be willing to ſerve them ? Why, 
gentlemen of family, character and educa- 
tion, known amongſt themſelves, but of 
fortunes ſo ſmall that the #wwo gumeas per 
diem and their travelling charges (Art. 18.) 
Vould ſufficiently recompenſe them for their 
' trouble. Worthleſs bankrupts, beggars and 
_- adyenturers; and illiterate fellows from the 
dregs of ſociety, would not then get into 
parliament as now they do, by way of la- 
bouring in their vocation of pilfering from 
+ | GS - the 


© a3 SC 


the publicy' becauſe -the people would no 
hire ſervants they knew nothing. of, nor 


ſuch as could not bring @ good character from 


' their laſt place. But, though it might not 


be neceſſary thus to deliver in a monied 


qualification, yet every candidate ought by 


all means to preſent an affidavit in which he 


ſhould have ſworn that, he neither at that 


time enjoyed, nor (if choſen) would he du- 
ring the enſuing parliament accept, of any 
penſion, &c. (Art 26;) that he would not 
violate, in the ſmalleſt particular, the laws 
againſt bribery at elections,“ nor exert nor 
| _ procure 

x © By the execution of the laws, in puniſhment of 
t ſome particular kinds of baſeneſs, a man may law- 
„ fully be diveſted of his humanity by a civil death 
that is, may be diſabled to hold any office or free 
Kc.“ © as if ſuch perſon was naturally dead,” © This 
js one of the penalties expreſſed in a ſtatute (2 Geo. 
II. c. 24.) againſt bribery and corruption in parlia- 
© mentary elections, whereby, not leſs the briber than 
« the bribed, (whether the offence be committed © by 
© himſelf, or any 2 employed by him) is ſubjected to 
© the diveſture above mentioned. But the vileſt and 
| ©. moſt ignorant Negro ſlaves are not ſo inhumanly baſe 
and degenerate as theſe time-ſervers, (p. xi.) who of- 


« fend againſt God! the king ! their friends and fellow 


« ſubjects! themſelves! and all their unhappy poſte- 
& rity | They are enemies to the ſlate infinitely more to be 
&« *dreaded, than the moſt puiſſant foreign power at open 


« war No ſhuffling arts or equivocations whatſoever 


scan lighten this monſtrous load of guilt, &c. A very 
large proportion of the freeholders of this kingdom, 
© it is to be feared, are involved in this horrid guilt ! 
% Nay every elector who hath but even EAT or DRANK 
at the expence of another, &c, becauſe they are ex- 
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„ 2 
procure to be exerted in his behalf, any 
undue influence whatſoever over any of the - 
electors; and that, provided he ſhould be- 
come a member of parliament in conſe- 
quence of the enſuing election, he neither 
would continue to ſit nor act himſelf as a 
member of the ſame, nor give his conſent 
for any other ſo to do, longer than till the 
20th day of May next following. 

Ar. 14. The names of all theſe can- 
didates ſhould be immediately publiſhed by 

the ſeveral ſheriffs and chief magiſtrates 
throughout their diſtricts; and a liſt of 
them alſo ſhould be delivered to the con- 


= ” 


= my prohibited by a preceding act ftill in force (vis. 
£0 III. c. 4.) whereby thoſe candidates, who 
&© ſhall direct or indirectiy give, c. to any perſon, 
Ge. any money, MEAT, DRINK, Oc, are — 
_ © incapable (though elected) to act, fit, or have any vote 
pr place in parliament, &c.” © Happy wauld it be for 
* England, if this ſalutary law could be ſtrictly en- 
& forced | Bribes in money, &c. are not productive 
& of half fo much evil, as the debaucheries of election 
«© entertainments, &c,” “ The groſs immorality, as 
<< well as the deplorable idleneſs and poverty, (all fore» 
< runners of ſlavery) which too much prevail in man 

cc parts of this kingdom, ought, (J ſincerely believe 

* to be principally attributed to the unlawful practice 
* of opening houſes at elections? and we cannot hope 
that this dangerous evil will ever be correted, unleſs 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature ſhall hereafter think fit to 
oblige every candidate (as foon as he declares himſelf ſach) 
to promiſe upon oath, that he will ſtrictly obſerve every 
article of the laſt mentioned act, againft treating elec- 
tors. Sharp's Repreſentation againſt Slavery, 1769, out 


of print. | 1 
ve C c 2 ſtable 


> 


| being very ſimple, m 
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able of every pariſh, on or before the 2oth 
day of May. 


ART. 15. It thould be mace volawful 
fer any poll to be taken otherwiſe than by 
ballot. This would preyent undue influ- 
ence; perſonal offence, and ſelf reproach. 
But it would not prevent that influence 
which ought to follow warth, wiſdom and 
a right uſe of wealth. Gentlemen ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed, would always be ſure of being 
elected when they ſhould offer themſelves; 


and their recommendations of others would 


alſo have due weight. A ſeat in the houſe 


of commons would then be an honour : and 
an honour not to be obtained for merit at 


Newmarket, the gaming table, or in a 
cotillon, The followin made of balloting, 
mie anſwer the pur- 
Before the 'parith officers taking the 
i, place three jars, ' boxes, or other veſ- 
Els one of them being white, one red and 
ene #Hlack; and give to- every voter, the 
names of all the candidates, each on a ſe- 
parate paper. Let the voter put in the 
white veſſel as many of theſe candidates 
names, as there are repreſentatives to be 
choſen ;_ and into the red veſſel let him 
ut the names of the remaining candidates, 
But if there ſhould be any one or more can- 
didates for whom he ſhould not chooſe to 
give any favourable vote at all, he ſhould 
put 1 their names into the Mack veſſel. 3 | 
| tha © 


2 
2 
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the names: depoſited within the ware and 
red veſſels be made into two ſeparats liſtsz 


with the number of the ſuffrages for each 


candidate over againſt his name:; and let 
both the liſts be audibly and ꝗiſtinctly read 


over to all the people preſent.- The names 


in the lac veſſel ſhould be burnt, in the 
== of the people, unopened... 'Theſe 
veſſels ought alſo to be ſuperſcribed with + 
large and fair characters as follows; — 
the white veſſel; ou (or otherwiſe as the 
caſe might be REPRESENTATIVES TO BY 
ELECTED. .- Upon the red veſſel ;} non- 
ELECTED CANDIDATES. And upon the 
Black veſſel; CANDIDATES REJECTED. 
ART. 16. The ſeveral - ſheriffs and chief 
magiſtrates ſhould alſo make their general 
reports of the non-elected candidates, as 
well as of the members. choſen ; together 
with the number of ſuffrages in GR of 
kach. 8 
ART, 17. Let chere be uo re-clectient 
within the year; but,. in caſe of a mem- 
ber's dying or vacating his ſeat in the houſe, 
let the ſpeaker fummon to. parliament, in his 
ſtead, him, amongſt the non- elected cand;- 
dates for the ſame county or town, who 
ſhall have the greateſt number of ſuffrages 
in his favour. "But, in caſe of that liſt be- 
ing exhauſted, and a vacancy in the houſe 
ſtill remaining, leave it unfilled till the next 


election. 8 art. "JO, I N 16. ) | 
N. B. 


. 


t! 


N. B. Should this happen, th it is 


not likely, the ſhortneſs of the parliament 


will prevent any ill conſequences enfuing. 
The electors will ſtill have ſeveral riſen: 


tatives in the houſe. Befides, in ſuch a 


parliament as we here. propoſe, there will 
be a different kind of attendance on their 
duty from what we now experience, and 
we may be certain that neither the common 
buſinefs nor eſſential intereſts of their con- 
ſtituents will be neglected, on account of 
the abſence of a few members. 1 
ART. 18. Provided there ſhould ever b 

a deficiency of candidates by the time pre- 

ſcribed, viz. 1ſt May; for giving any 


county or town its proportion of members, 


and providing alſo for the ſucceſſions men- 
tioned in the foregoing article, to the 
amount of ene non- elected candidate to every 


tbrer members, I would propoſe to remedy 


4 


that defect thus Let every voter be al- 


lowed to give in as many additional names 
of his own chooſing as may be wanting, and 

ut them into the hie or the red veſlel; 
as he ſhould prefer one to the other in his 
own mind.“ But it ſhould be neceſſary 
that theſe voluntary candidates (if I may 


x As, in ſuch a caſe, the people of different pariſhes 
throughout a county would doubtleſs nominate a con- 
fiderable variety of gentlemen, this proviſion would ef- 
fectually ſecure both the requiſite number of members, 
and amply p:ovide a ſuceeſſion, ready to fill ſuch yacan- 


cies as might happen within the year. 
| uſe 


. 
uſe that liherty of ex ole) ſhould refids 
within 26 wir of the 8 and be free 
from the diſqualifications mentioned in art. 
133 or elſe their nomination to be ſet aſide. 
by the ſheriff and his afliſtant magiſtrates. 
Such involuntary perſons, being either ori- 
ginally elected members, or called up after- 
wards to fill a vacancy, ſhould be obliged 
under a ſuitable penalty to do parliamentary 
duty, and to take an oath correſponding 
with that in art. 13. on. 2 of being 
two guineas iem during parlia- 
— eber and one ſhilling a mile 
travelling expences by their conſtituents ; 
the ſame to be raiſed by a rate for that pur- 
poſe according to the practice of antient | 
times.* The penalty for not attending 
hone be four ae per diem to be 1 855 to 


3 1 40 ſhillings i in the reign of Hen. vI. was equi- 
valent to about 20/. of our preſent money: ſo four ſhil- 
lings in the time of Ed. II. which was years earlier may 
be well eſteemed equivalent to two guipeas at preſent, 
In theſe ow of Ed. II.] fays Prynne © it is ob- 
“ ſervable. hat the 6 of four ſhillin $ 
« each day, is | here reduced to 3s. 44. a -— Brief 
| rt iv. p. 66. In the 14th Ed. II alſo, <4 
ſays, that © all knights had four ſhillings per diem, all 
| 7 citizens and ** two ſhillings per diem.” p. 
182. n | 


They would be all known to the ſherif, though 
their names ſhould not be ſent to him on a ſeparate 12 
becauſe of their not having been in his own original liſt 
of candidates ſent to the pariſhes before the election. 


the- 


I # 


—©, 
the poor amongſt their conſtituents: And 
this penalty ſhould extend equally to all the 
members. They ſhould: not be allowed to 
abſent themſelves from their duty in par- 
liament a ſingle day, without leave of abſence 
granted on ſome reaſonable plea: A ſtand- 
ing committee of ſeven might be veſted 
with this power: the ſpeaker always to be 
one; the other ſix to be choſen by ballot, 
A majority might grant leave of abſence, 8 
or excuſe an involuntary or accidental ab- 
ſence, for which previous leade had not 
been obtained. The committee to keep a 
regular regiſter of all indulgences granted, 
open to the inſpection of all members; and 
to be fineable by the houſe, for either 
granting or excuſing abſences on frivolous 
pretences. A member of the committee, 
wanting leave of abſence himſelf, ſhould 
apply to the houſe, and have his place ſup- 
N PIR in the committee. In antient times, 
fays Prynne, members were fineable, 
« if they refuſed, neglected to attend du- 
« ring the whole ſeſſions of parliament, 
« or departed without ſpecial licenſe firſt 
obtained, upon ſome extraordinary ocea- 
« ſion.“ And theſe members, receiving 
wages for which they were obliged to ſerve, 
were thus engaged diligently to attend, 
te carefully to profecute, diſpatch their 
5 e gate public work, and expedi- 
« tiouſly to redreſs more grievances in few 
\ « weeks, 
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* weeks, by to daily; conſtant 
ce in parliament, without ab 

+ elves from the fame Bll 3 
« prcoguct than uſually of lat 
ce e diſſ fees 1 in r 


"7 that I ay not 
£0 e 5 
öth Hen. VIII was p dan a& of parlia- 
ment for corn Ale th ie e berge n t to 
abſent dente from their duty wit out 
& licenſe of the eller and co ions in 
the ſame parliament afſembled.” (Ih. 
533. ] But in his 2 danch « er Re iſt. 
p. 100, he ſays, 5 t the Ei 
and ou t to be e principa 1 Sat 
2 members excuſes; becauſe: << hep 2552 
« ſjament i bi. parliament, ſummon 
C only by bz 1 5 and precepts.” But 
1 deny that i it is Parliament, and 1 ſay 
; (568) that it ought to meet without, his 
wie. : | 

N. B. Practiſin g Phyſicians, ſurggons, 
apothecaries, and attorneys at law; 
keepers, and fick perſons ſhould be ex- 
empted. 

ART. 2 Wu e the numbers of the 
ſuffrages in any election ſhould be - 
the decifion ſhould be made by. lot; the 
juſtices preparing, and the r drawing. | 
the ſame. | | 

Arr. 20. Every man being intitled to 
vote ſomewhere, none ſhould vote in more 

D d places 
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[ 76 Fi | 
places than one: ) nor ſhould | | 
any one inrol himſe oh ina Ber place, With- 
out producing a certificate, in due form, of | 


his name YEE been eraſed from the for- 


mer roll. 

Ax r. 21, For the cities G Fenin and 
Weſtminſter and for the borough of South- 
wark, no man ought 'to be Tar to 
vote or to he inrolled as a voting inhabitant, 
(Art. 5, 6.) who had a home, or occupied 
any houſe or lodging whatſoever: in the 
country ; excepting 1 dealers and 


chapmen, and ſhop-k 


B. Theſe places Len da overflow 
with people who are from their own homes 
and pariſhes. It is therefore. fit ſome re- 
ſtraint of this kind ſhould be practiſed. 
Not, however, that an) breach of this rule. 
could ever be of any ill conſequence; ſo 
long as all the loony. throughout the 
kingdom were * on at the fame i _ 
ſtant. _ 

ART. 22. 'In London; and all other po- 
ulous cities or towns, the pariſhes, if too 


large, ſhould be fo ſubdivided, as to have. 
the elections always over in one da 


ART. 23. Let it be made part of th the very 
conſtitution of parliament always to meet 
without any ſummons at Weſtminſter (ex- 
cept the king in a caſe of neceſſity ſhould - 
appoint any 322 pace) > aka fixed day 


within 


: * b % 
d - i; * . ; * 
, I 4 _ 4 * f 
ay ; 4 
* * 1 F * — $ * * RES 


provided his majeſty. had not aflembled 


thers cane and ee Upon enced day 
in January; and to fit each time for  cer- 


Lain limited term, and ſo much longer, as 
his majeſty ſhould have occaſion for their 
attendance: not, however, later than till 


che zcth day of May, 
N. B. In order to the ſecuring of theſe 


5 5 every form and engagement the moſt 
a 


cred that could. be deviſed ſhould be made 


uſe of by the reſpective parties. Beſides re- 


- , quiring the affidavits (art. 13, N. B.) of all 


—y 


candidates, not to conſent to the prolonging 
of the parliament beyond the term of a year 
_ wanting eleven days, it ſhould be enacted 


that, in order to conſtitute' a legal elec- 


tion, he who preſided at the poll ſhould 
make proclamation, that? the competent 
men then and there aſſembled were to 
proceed to give their votes towards an 
election of fit perſons to repreſent them- 


* ſelves and all the competent men in the 


county (or otherwiſe as the caſe might 
be) to which they belonged, in a. parſia- 


ese There fhall be an aſſembly yearly choſen, (.. 
c upon the iſt day of October for ever; /and' ſhall ſit 
on the fayrteenth day of the ſame month-(#**) which 
<« aſſembly ſhall have power to (*,) and fit upon their 
© own adjournments ; according to the fights bf the frre 
born fubjetts of England.” Charter e Pennſyluais. 
a See the note on diſſolutions, 9.74. (9! 598 4735: 
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which was to craſs determine an 


iS vre on the 2oth day of May next 4. 
* he i And an aan & this ro- 


clamation having been 
t of the con fable 8 e dach n. 15 before 
pe ſheriff and his anden 155 ate; F 


eir general report of tion, 
lean. were 


the term for which the repr 
choſen ſhould alſo be particularly ſpecified. 


7 


5 1 call it report, and not return, becauſe 


then the parliament would not be © een 
in conſequence of the king's writs to th; 

riffs, &c, but in conſequence c of the general 
law and conſtitution of parliaments, . ari- 
605 from the ri right of the commons as a 


rpetual cuſtom” * ſpontaneouſly 1 to elect 5 


and 1270 up their repreſentatives to attend 
the Hog in their  legillative capacity ce once 
& 77 Kol at leaſt, in order © to 
0 God from fin that 
. * they mi mig: live in peace, and receive 
RIGHT by certain vſages and holy ji dg- 
„ ments; ſimilarly to that 4% w hic was 
6 ordained” by Alfred the beſt of all or 
kings, except his preſent majeſty. 
would it, in my opinion, be too 508 
were the king required, not gnly at his 
coronation, but annually, on the firſt day 
of meeting his Te and before he 
entered the bouſe of lords, to take an oath, 
in preſence of {ame of the members of the 
lower houſe, that he never would attempt 


ig prevent the appointed Attings « of parlia- 
ment 


LA, be 


7 77 } 

| meets nor give his aſſent to any law for 
rolonging either the then preſent, or any 

Fake future, parliament beyond i its pre 
and United term of a year wanting | 3 — 
days. It was an uſual * of the Vibes 
England to repeat the ceremony of 715 | 
coronation thrice a year, on 4 
Ptates at he three great feſtivals. (1 lane 

"Fi. Eng g. J. 25 Arte Ed.) And ig 
magna charta I; the antient flatutes, >a 
we find in 4 coronation oath the f: Hlow- 
ing. paſſages. ** Merropolitanus, vel epi 
t copus a bum regem coronoturus, &c.—m-. 
« terroget gum, hk es of conſuitudinet ab an- 
KT Wt uis, juſtzs, et Deo devotis regibus PL EBI 
7 Jorum conceſſas cum ſacramenti confirma- 
66 bione eidem PLEBI concedere et ſervare volue- 
74 vit et 1 leges « et conſuetudines er liber- 
” 1 Fatis a gloriofo rego Edwards clero, PaPULQ 
que W &. The archbiſhop or 
Who is about to crown the king, 
ec Bet 1 queſtion him whether he be wil. 
44 „ lin to 1 and maintain the laws and 
1 ranted by antient, juſt, and rea 
ious 729055 to the COMMONS Wes Plebi 
Ty En gland, with the confirma 1 
„ oath, 10 principally the laws IT cuſ- 
" toms granted. to the faid clergy and peo 
ple by by the glorious $i ng Edward, &c,” 
And further ths archbiſhop ſays—* Conſe. 
« dis, Juſtas leges et conſuetudines eſſe tenen- 
7 das, et promittit eas per te 7 fr otegendas 
et ad honorem Dei coroboran; as, quas VUL= 
«© GUS 


CWG 
« Gus ELEGERIT, ſecundum. vires tua. 
r 28 concedo et promitto.” . Vo 
| «« ſhall grant that the %% Laws and cuſtoms 

4 which the commons (wu/gus ) ſhall chuſe, 
5 ſhall be maintained, and you promiſe that 
« they ſhall by you be protected and frength- 

t ened to the honour of God, according to 
the utmoſt of your power. + He ſhall re- 
*. ply, I grant and promiſe,” —Now, as I 
have made it appear that the antient laws 
and cuſtoms by which all free ſubjects with- 

out any arbitrary diſtinctions whatſqeyer had 
a right to vote for members of parliament, 
were jut laws and cuſtoms,” I ſhould con- 
ceive that Hen. VI. and Geo, I. when they 
reſpectively aſſented to the ſtatute of disfran- 
chiſement and to the ſeptennial act, did 
reſpectively perjure themſelves; and that all 
their eser, for not having reſtored and 
ce maintained thoſe *©* juſt laws' gud cu 
« toms” in order to . protect and ſtrengthen 
« the commons have been guilty of a crime 
of the ſame nature; becauſe in fact the ſaid 
*« juſt. laws and cuſtoms” ſtill continued. in 
force and muſt do ſo for ever; for the two. 
ſtatutes above-mentioned, as I have ſhewn 
$69, 76.) were null and void from the 
be in the nature of things. But, to re- 
777700 ĩ˙ - ͤ HR 
ART. 24. Let all pariſh rolls be truly 
and carefully kept, on pain of ſome conſide- 
enen sen e. 


* 179 9 2 

1 penalty. (art. 5, 6.) The names to 
be regularly Kade and n alteratioh to 
be made of their numerical order, on ac- 
count of names legally eraſed, until the 
expiration of ſeven years. At the 3 
mencement of every ei ghth year, 5 
roll to be made out; Wanken the Krall 
names on the former roll, and numbering 
the new roll as at firſt. The general county 
roll to be renewed and freſhly numbered i in 
like manner, and at the ſame tine. 

* ART: 25. All rolls ſhould be kept on 

of a fixed ſize, printed in a form pre- 

1 by law. And the ſame ſhould be re- 

+ gulated with regard to the paper to be made 

uſe of at elections, for ſetting: down the 
names of the candidates. 

Ax r. 26. All place-men and Ml iallitary 
men (except of the militia) as being repre- 
ſentatives of, and ſubject to influence from, 
the crown, ſhould be totally ineligible to 
ſit as repreſentatives of the commons: but 
a certain number from the civil department, 
as well as from the army and navy, ſhould 
be intitled by act of parliament to a place in 

the houſe, and allowed the ſame Nr 
of ſpeech as the members; though by no 
means permitted to vote. The utility of 
their preſence for the ſake of information to 
the houſe, 10 e. The advantages to 
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* ly, 


: £81 
| be derived from 9 Ja 8 and argue : 


there effrontery 


ments are. 


enough in hs — aved as it is, 
l more ? Gs 


aſioner of the crown. (exc: ſuck 
4 Had ol obtained their penſions for whe and 
5 whom they were given with the expreſs 


conſent or approbation of a houſe of com- 


mons. ge ng, perſon enjoying any. eleemoſy- 


7 nd at the will of another, (a very 


tion excepted) ſhould be eligible. 


Judge 79 an admirable * 


given us the cleareſt idea imag 


Le He ſays, Like three 

7. N tint 3 in mechanics, they joint- 
the. machine of government in 

«© 4 * e different from what either, 


« acting by. itſelf, would have done; but 


i at the fame time in a direction partaking, 
« of each, and formed out of all; a diree- 
« tion which conſtitutes the true line of the 
& hberty and happineſs of the community.” 
But diminiſh any one power and add to aho- 
ther, and then the machine will take a new 

irection, and .conſequently depart from 
« the true line of - the fiery "Y} vappinefs of of 
* the community.” Every degree 0 


ence, then, be it ever 40 ſmall, is ſure to 


occaſion ſome deviation from this cc true 


% ne.” But what muſt be that deviation 


at t this preſent time Look in! the Court 


Calender ! 
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Calender! Nor any. clergyman. iy hety gc 

| ders; nor Irith 'peers ; they both having | 

| duties elſewhere which, they ought not te 
neglect. Quitting ſuch duties, is no re- 
commendation of them. to. the important 


| truſt of being our legiſlators. Nor, perhaps, 
| would it be improper to exclude the heirs 
apparent to peerages : but of that, I am 
not fixed in my opini n 
| SECT. 153. Thus, then, have I done 
my beſt to etch out a new parliamentary 
plan, and one which will never occaſion 
the ruin of families by the expence of con- 
teſted elections: let others alter it at their 
pleaſure; provided only that they mend it. 


5 


154. Since the publication of the former 
edition of this work, the public have been 
preſented with the propoſed plan of govern- 
ment for the commonwealth of Pennſylvama ; © 
in which we find all the eſſentials of the 
foregoing propoſals. It is therein pro- 

' vided; 1ſt, That every freeman in the ſtate 
ſhall vote for repreſentatives in the aſſem- 
bly or parliament; 2d, That all elections 

* {ſhall be by Sallot; zd, That county elec- 


© to exclude the heirs apparent to peerages: & 
Clamp © The heirs of peers, by Leia i parlia- 
< ment, may thereby acquire a proper and uſeful regard 
and feeling for the due intereſts and rights of the com- 
© mons; and they may obtain both parliamentary ex- 
< perience and habits of buſineſs, which will fit them 
© for the duties of the peerage when they may inherit its 
benours. 5 15 5 

E e ä tions 
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_ tions: (hall. be by diſri#s; 4th, That par- 
jament ſhall be annual; 5th, That it hall 
be in the conſtitution. of parliament, that 

the annual election of repreſentatives, ſhall 

be an one certain day in the year, for ever; 
 _Gth, That à rotation of power ſhall be ſe- 
- Epred, hy the members being rendered in- 
capable of ſitting more than four years in 
__ Every ſeyen; and th, That no repreſenta- 
 tiye of the people ſhall be capable of hold- 
ing, at the ſam time, any other public office 
whatſoever, except in the militia, How 
far this example may be thought, by the 
| Britiſh court and houſe of commons, any 
recommendation of the author's ſenti- 
ments, he is not ſalicitous to. know: but 
he acknowledges that the circumſtance hath 
_ confirmed him in his opinions and afforded 
him the higheſt ſatisfaction; and he doubts 
not, but that his countrymen in general, 
will eſteem it the beſt panegyric that could 


haye been made upon his work. What- 
ever may be our ſeveral opinions, concerns 
ing the rectitude of founding ſuch a com- 
monwealth, there are none of us, I pre- 
ſume, who can call in queſtion the wiſdom 
and the virtue conſpicuous in the propoſed 
"conſtitution of it; nor any of us who can 


doubt the abilities of a Franklin. 3 
155. Where, now, is the impracticabi- 

lity of making our repreſentation equal; F 
where the difficulty, the expence, or * 55 
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ble, Rions! For my | 
I think; none but old women. . ſuppoſe 


them; and none but men of \ very. bad Prin- 


ciples and the very wort deſigns, can ſtill 
urge their exiſtence. I am ſure; that a vil- 


lage conſtable would be aſhamed to :ac- 
knowledge himſelf incapable of conducting 


the whole of it and I know that the laws 
by which we now raiſe our militia, are at- 
tended with more difficulties and more trou= 
ble ten times over. But that the execu- 


tion of ſuch a plan will be oppoſed. by. the 


courtandits tools, I Tlikewiſe ave no Gabe. 
And I can eaſily foreſee, that, for want 
of an honeſt and dire objection to it, they 
will indirectly attack it, - = an artful vindi- 


. cation, as they will pretend, of the royal 8 


prerogative, upon which, accordin g to their 


doctrines, it incroaches. I think it, there- 


fore, neceſſary, before I'diſmiſs the ſubject, 
to ſpeak a little to that point, 


+ - As I wiſh to- give every. bone 


doubter all reaſonable ſatisfaction, at 
ſame. time that I would ſhew a proper at- 
tention; to all that the court can object to 
my propaſed abridgment of the pre 


tive, I will begin with taking Judge Black- 


ſtone s opinion on the point in Haften. 
« As: to the manner. and time A aſſem 

« bling ;” ſays he, © the pas 18 
7 ee to be ſummoned * the king's 


0 Wet: or letter, iſſued out of chancery. by 
IT E e 2 e advice 
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« days before it begins to fit. It 1s branch 
« of the royal prerogative that no parlia- 
* ment can be convened by its own àutho- 
* rity, or by the authority of any, except. 
« the king alone. And this prerogative 
& is founded upon very good reaſon. For, 
% ſuppoſing it had a right to meet ſpon- 
% taneouſly, without being called together, 
« it is impoſſible to conceive that all the 
* members, and each of the houſes, would 
« agree unanimouſly upon the TOpEer time 
and place of meeting: and if half of the 
ce members met, and alf abſented them 
& ſelves, who ſhall determine which is 


«© really the legiſlative body, the part aſ- 
% ſembled, or that which ſtays away? It 
« js therefore neceſſary that the parliament | 
© ſhould be called together at a determinate 
« time and place: and highly becoming its 
„ dignity and independence, that it ſhould 
% be called together by none but one of 
« its own conſtituent parts: and, of the 
« three conſtituent parts, this office can 
«© only appertain to the king: as he is a 
« ſingle perſon, whoſe will may be uni- 
«© form and ſteady ; the firſt perſon in the 
« nation, being ſuperior to both houſes in 
4 dignity; and the only branch of the le- 
*« giflature that has a ſeparate exiſtence, 
« and is capable of performing any act at 


a time when no parliament is in being.” 
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„ But what does all this a amount to, 


„8 can an way ſhew the hes. od 


of 'the arliament' s meeting at a deter- 


i minate time and place e e agreed 


, by all the dran des the legiſlature? 

R « it he highly becoming its dignity and 
46 * independence, that it ſhould be 8411 tos 
ether by none but one of its conſtituent 

2 parts, ſurely its dignity will be ſtill 


| | better rovided for, when it ſhall come to- 


gether by the unanimous 8 of all 


| the three. $9 much of the | tive as 


can be of any uſe, will ſtill left t to the 
crown, ſhould the regulation I propoſe be- 
come part of the conſtitution of parliament: 
the king may ſtill ſummon his parliament, 


at any time before its appointed meeting; 
he may keep It aſſembled beyond the fixed 
period for its fitting ; and, after its diſmiſ- 
miſſion, he may call it again, - if occaſion re- 
quire, and keep it in attendance the full 
Period of its exiſtence. 


158. Let any man but conſider our very 


þ multifarious national buſineſs, and reflect 


„ When any 2 weighty buſineſſes intended 
e to be propounded, diſpatched * one parliament or 
56 great council, by reaſon of other buſineſſes or ſhort- 


6 neſs of time, could not be propounded or concluded 
* therein; thereupon another parliament or council was 


e ſoon after called to diſpatch it, the day and place 
& whereof was ſometimes appointed in, and By the par- 
ce liament next preceding, before its diflolution,” 


upon 


0 


Pn“ Brief Reg part i. 2 432. 


upon the prodigiqus numberof bills which ' 
are paſſed in eyery ſeſſion of parliament; - 
and then, ſay, whether or not ſome certain 
parliamentary attendance; be not abſolutely 
| neceffary, Let him allo conſider of what 
utility and convenience it wauld be to the 
public, always to know the times of its 
meetings, in order that all perſons, being 
intereſted in any bills which were to come 
before the houſes, might prepare themſelves 
accordingly :. let him, moreover, call. to 
mind that, as kings have heretofore go- 
verned withaut parliaments for a long time, 
they aan poſibly atterpt to do de again, 
if, we do. not take care to preyent them; 
and I. think he will hold it ridiculous, to 
talk of its being a prerogative of the king, 
to. haye the fittings of parliaments entirely 
159. Prerogative is. “a power af doing 
public good without a rule.“ This evi- 
dently implies that its oz/y-ſphere of action, 
is in thoſe caſes alone, where the law can- 
not provide a proper rule; for, to ſuppoſe 
that prerogative could in any caſe be al- 
| lowed, where ſuch a rule could be provided, 
would be to admit that prerogative” is ag 
good as law. This, however, is no doc- 
trxine of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
160. The aula regia, exected by William 
the Conqueror, followed the king's perſon 
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in all his progreſſes and -expeditions ; * 
and copſerienty, fat ut bis Pecs; ein 
magna charta removed the grievance, by 


confining it to a determmare plate, ii Weſt⸗ 


minſter Hall; where of courſe it became 
not only a ſtationary, but a regular judica- 


türe. And we are informed that it was 


% 


5 through ** fear of the annual parliaments” 


of thoſe days, that this ' aula repre was 
erected in the royal palace, and veſted with 
à portion of that power which, till then, 


the witrena gemote, or parliament, had been 


poſſeſſed of. It muſt be in the nature of . 
every tyrant, however ſucceſsful, to dread. 
an annual parliament truly repreſenting the 


whole body of commons: while, on the 


other hand, ſuch a council will always be 


moſt acceptable, to a prince of genuine . 
virtue and magnanimity; who, like his 


preſent majeſty, wiſhes fo be the father of 
a free people; and therefore will rather de- 
fire to know their real ſentiments and inte- 


reſts, than to be deceived by the lying flat- 
teries and miſ-repreſentations of ſycophants 


and public robbers. | 0 


161. Conceiving, as I do, that ſome of 


the meetings of parliament ought to be re- 


gular and certain, and by no means to de- 
pend on the will of the king; it is natural 
that I ſhould deny it to be the prerogative 


FBlackſtone's Com, vol. iii, p. 38. | 
: 8 | of 


of the crown, to difolve...a parliament, 
meaning. only an annual parliament, before 
It ſhould haye fat a ſufficient time for order- 
ing the public affairs. We very well know 


* 


how the power of diſſlving has heretofore- 


been practiſed. If the king is to have 3 


power to prevent a parliament from aſſem- 
- 74 and likewiſe, when aſſembled, a 
power to. diolve it again; is not this ſuffi- 
cient for rendering a parliament a 2 
pher in government? A power that ſhould | 
never be made uſe of, ought not to exiſt. No 
matter, as to the probabilities of ſuch, an 
abuſe. . Ft we know that it is poſſible ; be- 
cauſe it has happened. The commons have 
a right to conſult with the other two 
branches of the legiſlature, every year, or 
oftner, if need be, on public affairs; and 
they have a right alſo to counſel the king on 
all matters of ſtate; to enquire into abuſes, 
and to call miniſters to account: hence, it 
ought not to be in the power of the ſove- 
reign to prevent them. For them to have 
a right to do all theſe things; and for him ; 
to have 4 —_ to deprive them of the means 5 
of exerciſing this right, is a contradiction.“ 
But the very idea of a power in the crown 


— 


f «© Lex Angliz non patitur abſurdum.” Coke 22. 
© The aw of England will not endure an abſurdity.” 
Lex rejicit pugnantia in congrua.” Tenk., Cent. 140, 
133, 176. © The law abhors variance, falſhood, con- 

6e trariety. Princip. Leg. et Æguit. p. 55. 
to 
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to diſſolve at pleaſure an annual parliament, 
is particularly. irreconcileable with reaſon. 


* 


By its negative, it can effectually prevent 


any houſe of commons from doing any legiſ- 
lative injury to the conſtitution, ſhould it 
One abuſe begets another. While under the im- 
poſition of long parſiaments, we feel ſome conſolation in 
veſting the crown with the power of diſſolution. But 


what a wretched condition are the commons in, when 


thay have no way of getting rid of ſervants who'wrong 
and inſult them, but. by petitioning: the crown] &c. 


Prior to the 14th century the cortis or parliament of 
Arragon, in which, as their hiſtorians teſtify, the prac- 
tice of the commons holding a place was coeval with 


the conſtitution, had for ſeveral centuries been an an- 
nual aſſembly: and . after it was aſſembled, the king 


0 
* conſent ; and the /effion continued forty days.” ( Robertfon's 
Hift. Cha. V, I. 1670 And in the famous and moſt pa- 
triotic remonſtrance of the commons of Caſfile to 
Charles Vth, there is this article; That the cortis 
e ſhall aſſemble once in three years at leaſt, whether 
«© ſummoned by the king or not, &c.” (1b. II. 240.) See 


|< had no right to 7 or diſſolve it without its ]nm 
e ſeſſion 


alſo an Anſwer to Conſiderations on certain Political TR 


actions of South-Carolina, p. 54. In 1768,“ ſays 

author, Lord Hillſborough wrote to Governor 
Penn to diſſolve his aſſembly if they would not obey 
an arbitrary mandate, which he thought proper to 
.*© tranſmit to them. Happily for that province, the 
<< wiſdom of their founder had protected them from the 
<c poſlibility of ever being treated like ſuch 2 


<« puppets, On a certain day in every year, the inhabi- 


* tants aſſemble, and chooſe their repreſentatives, who 
meet by their own adjournment. The Governor has 
it not in bis power to diſſolve, or adjourn them; by 
“ which means the people can never be deprived of their 
<< conſtitutional guardians by the orders of a weak or 
" arbitrary iniiniter,” RE I ig | 


i i | | «7 ne 
WK | 3 at any. time e manifeſt rack, a diſpolition ; and 
1 the commons at large, to whom alone it ber 
1 | tongs to diſmiſs their own frroants, would 
| very ſoon have an opportunity of U 
5 them, and appointing more truſty ones 
their _ So, though in the judge's 
inion, the de th erogative of convening the 
pa ene at he pleafare of the king, be 
founded upon very good reaſons;” there 
are till much þ ter reaſons to be given, why 
It ought to have its red, as well as its pre- 
carious, fitting: 8. 25 
162. The more we contemplate an an- 
nual parliament, and thoſe other barriers of 
liberty I propoſe to have erected, the more 
I am perſuaded we ſhall become attached 
to them. I am. ſorry to find Junius no 
frien 8 ſuch parliaments. cc Whenever,” 
fays h >, © the queſtion of annual parlia- 
Amiens ſhall be ſeriouſſy agitated, I will 
« endeavour (and if I live will aſſuredly 
« attempt it) to convince the Engliſh na- 
<« tion, by arguments to my unde! anding 
« unanſwerable, that they ought to inſiſt . 
upon a triennial, and baniſh the idea of 
% an annual parliament.” 1 have been 
often, and much at a loſs, to diſcover what 
could have been his reaſons for this declara- 
_ tion. The more I have myſelf contem- 


[© mach better reaſons, oo 3 I £ This is 
15 certainly true. | 


| plated 


1 


? 


ated the fubj I and d drawn 


between parliaments of different NOM 
the more confirmed have I 4 alway s beet 
givin he preference to an ud 95 
provided it were properly choj en. 1 


neyer could . Fi any other ſatisfacto 
concluſion; but here my mind reſts in ſe- 


curity, and I find every fariefadion which 
me ds hope of or requires. 


cones e able writer above-men- 
is ſtill 


Gall alive, and will no longer delay 


15 fayour ak public with ſentiments at 


large op on this great queſtion. If it be not 
fol that 4 were ** ſeriouſly agitated, o 
have Toy a wrong opinion ; Having 
— frrioully « diſcuſſed it to the beſt of my 
poor abilities. Satisfied as I am at preſent 
of the Ten m of recurring to annual parlia- 
ments, 1 very read y change 9 ſen=- 
timent in fayour of triennial, or even ſep- 
tennial ones, proyided any one will con- 
vince me by unanſwerable arguments that 
either of them are entitled tq a preference. 
After all our differences in opinion, it is 
truth alone that can do us eſſential ſervice. 
He yho has any other controverſial purſuit, 
which cauſes him wilfully to deviate from 
that, is, in my eſtimation, a peſt to ſociety. 
Should I preſume to gyeſs at the o Nen 
of Junius to annual parliaments; ſhould 


ſuppoſe they probably aroſe from his previ- 
ous ideas concerning * impracticability 


of reſtoring an equal repreſentation. On 
that point, perhaps, the reader now agrees 
with me in thinking, that he had formerly 
but a defective judgment. His error, in 
that particular, I conceive to be full ſuffi- 
cient for giving birth to others of no ſmall 
moment, with regard to the moſt eligible 
length of parliaments. ese 
164. Were, indeed, no other alteration 
to be made in our repreſentation, than that 
which he ſpeaks of with approbation, of 
«« increafing the number of knights of 
** ſhires; I confeſs that an apnual parha- 
ment, ſuch as we ſhould then have, and fo 
| 258070 as it would ſtill be, would be little 
better than the preſent. Probably not at 
all: poſſibly it might make things worſe. 
Such a atfianient, being ſtill within the 
reach of corruption, would doubtleſs be 
corrupted.” A very large proportion would 
ſtill be founded upon corruption : the rotten 
boroughs would ſtill contaminate the houſe 
of commons. Without a much deeper re- 
formation, there would continue to be juſt 
as many ſaleable ſeats to diſpoſe of in fuch 
a parliament, as in any former one. They 
would moſt likely, in ſuch a cafe, be con- 
tracted for by a kind of conditional leaſe, 
for three, five, ſeven. or more ſucceſſive 
years, at a ſtipulated annual rent, according 
to the inclinations' or views of the leſſees. 
The borough brokers and maſters of calcu- 
= F#. 5 : | * ; 0 ” lation 


= 
* * 


{ation would ſoon fix their market price for 
every ſuppoſeable term of years. Should it 
be in the power of a majority, or even of a 
conſiderable number of the members, thus 
to ſecure their places in parliament for any 
propoſed time, what woul it avail the na- 
tion that it were called an annual parlia- 
ment? In order to render fo great a portion 
of corruption of no effect in the houſe, the 


knights of ſhires muſt be increaſed to a 


number that would preclude all kee 
of ſober counſel and debate. But in What 


conceivable aſſembly would it be poſſible to 


admit ſuch a degree of corruption, without 
a certainty of its producing very ill effects. 
165. When the patience ↄf the public ſhall 
be quite worn out, and long parliaments ſhall 
be no lon; er endured ; let us not, in our 
joy at theè thoughts of a change, haſtily 
confer our approbation upon a parliament 
of a new model, merely becauſe it may be 


an annual one. Even under that form, 


very inſidious attempts may be made againſt 
public freedom: and we ought to be doubly 
on our guard whenever the court affect to 
acquieſce in our deſires. Let us beware 
| that ve be not trepanned by a NAME. 
Among the Machiavelian arts of the French 


monarchs, for triumphing over the liberties 


of their unhappy country, none was more 
fatal than that of retaining the name of par- 
 liament, by transferring it to'a court of lar, 

VV 1 when 
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tion of the flates general of the kin 
4 This ſupreme court of e e | 
fays Robertſon (Hiſt. Cha. FI 459} 
% was dignified by the : appellation of par- 
* liament, the name, by which the general 
* aſſembly of the nation was diſtinguiſhed to- 
< wards cloſe of the ſecond race of 
„ kings; and men, hoth in reaſoning and 
£ Mm conduc, are wonder ful influenced by 
« the fimilarity of names. The preſerying 
« the antient names of the magiſtrates eſta- 
ec liſhed while republican government 
« ſubſiſted in Rome, enabled Auguſtus and 
« his ſucceſſors to aſſume new powers, 
* with leſs obſervation, and greater eaſe. 
* The beſtowing the ſame name in France 
« upon two courts, which were extremely 
% different, contributed not a little to con- 
« found their juriſdiction and functions. 
Then, let us bugs be truly ſuch in princi- 
les and in conduct; not in name only, and 
in the mere ſpirit of action. Let us not de- 
fend ſeptennial parliaments (the very nur- 
ſeries of corruption) becauſe they were in- 
troduced by men who profeſſed to be Whigs, 
while, at the ſame time, they ſo miſerably 
diſgraced the appellation, and were ſtab- 
bing the very vitals of the conſtitution. If 
I rightly underſtand the word, Whig, 
(which by the way is a mere cant term) it 


ſignifies one who believes that the Britiſh 
conſtitution 


cotiſtitution is a compact of the whole peo- 
ple, by which they have agreed to lodge 
the ſupreme power in the hands of king, | 
lords, and repreſentatives of the commons; [1 
that is to ſay, of the whole body of them | 
collectively, without any capricious or ar- 
bitrary excluſions whatſoever; and to be | 
governed by laws which fhall never be ſab I 
verſive of, nor inconfiſtent with, the una- ki 4 
lienable rights of men; nor run counter to A 
the unalterable laws of nature. A Whig 
believes alſo that this legiflature, the whole 3 
collectively, and each branch of it ſeparately, \ 74 
is accountable to the community at large "a 
for every public a& of its adminiſtration : 
—that if, by departing from the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution and natural equity, it de- 
generate into a tyranny; it may and ought 
to be reſiſted, and deprived of all inordinate 
powers: —and that all forms and uſages in 
overnment, which are once experienced to 
be grievous and fundamentally injurious to 
the whole nation, ought inſtantly to be 
aboliſhed ; notwithſtanding any -length -of 
acquieſcence or antiquity of precedent that 
could be pleaded in their favour. To vin- 
dicate theſe principles; not to juſtify nor 
palliate, much leſs to imitate, the errors of 
ignorant or rotten pretenders to whigiſm, 
is the right way, as I ſhould conceive, to 
prove ourſelves to be what we profeſs to be. 
They are no Whigs, who will perpetuate 
| an 
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an evil, becauſe forſooth it was firſt intro- 
duced by men reputed to be of chat deno- 
mination. Nothing can, be a Whig mea- 

ſure which is unjuſt or tyrannical. | 
166. An annual parliament without an 
equal repreſentation would be of no uſe ; as, 
on the other hand, an equal repreſentation 
without an annual parliament would afford us 
no ſecurity. Together, they would form a 
palladium of liberty. Venality would be ba- 
niſhed, and tyranny bound. Why, in 
God's name, ſhould we ſuffer any known 
and palpable corruption to contaminate the 
. ſource of legiſlation ! 
167. I only agree with a very great num- 
ber of the beſt and wiſeſt men of the age, 
when I ſay that except parliamentary proſti- 
tution be done clean away, the liberties of 
this country have not long ta exiſt. I have 
endeavoured to do the duty of a citizen, by 
attempting to point out the ready means of 
effecting this great purpoſe. My fellow 
citizens muſt judge how far I have ſucceed- 
ed; and determine for themſelves whether 
they will negle& them and fink into ſlavery, 
or adopt them and be free. May that Being 
who gave us our freedom inſpire us with a 
due ſenſe of ſo tranſcendent a bleſſing, and 
enable us to tranſmit it unimpaired to our 


- poſterity !. 
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I CANNOT but feel the ſtrongeſt per- 
ſuaſion that the facility of u electing 
our houſe of commons, and of reſtoring a 
full, equal and perfect repreſentation to the 
commonalty, is in the foregoing pages de- 
monſtrated : and 1 hope my reader agrees 
with me, in the idea of its being abſolutely 
neceſſary to make theſe reforms immedi- 
ately. Now it only remains to inſpire him 
with a confidence that they may be effected, 
even againſt the whole force and fraud of 
miniſterial oppoſition ; and to adjure him, 
as he ſhall anſwer it hereafter, not to be 
wanting to his country on this great occa- 
ſion: but to do his duty to that, I had al- 
molt ſaid divine conſtitution, under which 
he lives, and under which he looks for 
peace and protection. No man can plead 
impotency without confeſſing diſinclination. 
The pooreſt peaſant of our ſtate, I have 

5 G g ſhewn 


- [© The pooreſt peaſant of our ſtate, &c. Comment. 
He is certainly entitled to the ſame equal rank in the 
ate that he bears in Chri/?s church, every individual 
therein is equal, as a man, before God, who is no re- 
« ſpedter of perſons. And under the theocracy the whole _ 
* congregation gave their ASSENT to God's laws; and the 
* equality of perſons was particularly and purpoſely 

| marked, 
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ſhewn to be an important member of it ; 
and that he hath as high a title to liberty 
as the moſt illuſtrious nobleman. I have 


ſhewn likewiſe that, in juſtice, the voice 


of the peaſant goes as far as that of the 


. richeſt commoner towards the nomination 


of a member of parliament. The name of 
a peaſant will conſequently, be of as much 
value in a petition to the throne, or any 
public act of the commons in their ſocial 
capacity, as that of any freeholder or bo- 
rough voter whatever. It will be the ſig- 
nature of a freeman: of a man every way 
intitled to the protection of the laws, and 
competent to a ſhare in the framing of 
them. To vindicate this right is doubtleſs 
of the laſt importance; for liberty, like 
learning, is beſt preſerved by its being 
widely diffuſed through ſociety. Numbers 
are its health, ſtrength and life. But, to 
return, let my reader, if he have a wiſh for 
reformation, either recolle& or read what 


is propoſed in the concluſion of the Politi- 


cal Diſquiſitions, concerning a GRAND 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RE- 
STORING T HE CONSTITUTION. It 


< marked, by. the occaſional contributions of the people 
© to the ſanctuary.” Every one that paſſeth among 
© them that are numbered from twenty years old and 
ce above ſhall give an offering unto the Lord: the wich 
i Hall not give more, and the poor ſhall not give leſs than 
6“ half a ſhekel,” &c, (about half a crown!) | 


would 
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would be impertinent to repeat what is 
there written. I will only endeavour to 
throw in my ſmall contribution towards 
removing the difficulties of carrying ſuch 
a noble ſcheme into practice. As ſoon as 
leaders worthy of ſuch'a cauſe ſhall have 
made themſelves known to the public (and 
ſuch J have reaſon to believe will ſoon ap- 
pear) it may be preſumed that they will be 
provided with a conciſe and clear ſtate, of 
the evils flowing from long parliaments; of 
the injuſtice and abſurdity of ſuch parlia- 
ments themſelves; of the infinite advan- 
tages from their removal; and of the me- 
thod propoſed for this ſalutary work. They 
will doubtleſs lay a repreſentation of theſe 
matters before the king himſelf, and ſhew 
him how fatally he has been miſadviſed by 
his miniſters. If his majeſty's wiſdom be 
in any degree proportioned 'to his known 
goodneſs of heart, he will be awakened as 
from a dream, and all will go well. He 
can at his pleaſure make any parliaments 
annual by diſſolutions; and, patronized by 
him, the whole plan for repairing the foun- 
dation and the fortifications of liberty will 
de executed with infinitely leſs trouble than 
it coſt to paſs the act for eſtabliſhing popery 
in a Britiſh province, or to enact any one of 
thoſe laws by which we weakly attempted 
to enſlave the colonies. Such an act of 
wiſdom and goodneſs would place the name 
G g 2 of 
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of George the Third the foremoſt on the roll 
of patriot kings: and the gratitude of his 
people would give him every thing in re- 
turn ſhort of adoration, He would then be 
great and powerful indeed] But, ſhopld it 
be the misfortune of this country, that its 
fovereign ſhould have been ſo effectually 
blinded to the only cauſes from which na- 
tional proſperity, regal dignity, and ſplen- 
dour can be derived ; ſhould the royal mind 
be warped by prejudice, and unalterably 
fixed in a preference to certain men and 
their falſe principles of government ; and 
ſhould ever ſo expreſly condemn the pro- 
poſed reformation ; yet, it muſt not be de- 
{paired of. If a king will not be a father 
to his people, they muſt take care of them- 
ſelves. For the ſake of mere formality, I 
will ſuppoſe our patriot leaders to make 
their next attempt in the houſe of com- 
mons. But we ſhould be weak indeed to 
expect any better ſucceſs in that quarter. 
| Nevertheleſs ſuch a proceeding would be 
highly proper: and it would be right to 
have a compleat bill for the purpoſe ready 
to lay upon the table, if permitted. The 
jocular Lord North, after once more divert- 
ing himſelf and his jocular companions 
with this © popular ſquib, gives the uſual 
Agnal, and, it is no, no, no'd out of the 
houſe in an inſtant, and honouz'd at its exit 


with 


+: 9881 | 

with a horſe laugh,” An immediate pub- 
lication of it would howeyer enable the 
people to judge, whether ſuch a bill or ſuch 
2 houſe were moſt for their ſervice. And 
it would then be high time that a national 
aſſociation were forthwith ſet on foot. But 
the principles upon which I have proceeded 
in 


in this eſſay direct, that it ſhould have a 
wider baſis than that propoſed by the au- 
thor above- mentioned. Inſtead of being 
confined to * men of property, and to be 
? ſubſcribed by thoſe only whoſe names are 
in any tax-book,' it mult take in every man 
who ſhall prefer liberty to ſlavery. A light 
reflection on the temper and diſpoſition of 
the times will teach us, that it ought to 
be ſo concerted as not, by any means, to 
depend upon a coup de main for its ſucceſs : 
but ſo, as to grow-into the approbation of 
the public more and more, as it ſhould be 
more and more examined, Its intrinſic 
worth ought to be ſuch, that it might at all 
times hereafter, though it failed at firſt, 
be appealed to as a model for a perfect par- 
liament. Time, and circumſtances, and 
ſufferings from miſ- government, would one 
day or other bring it into uſe: but any 
great and ſudden national calamity would 
inſtantly make all men come into it as into 


h Good God in heaven, how do ſome men trifle with 
the fate of this nation] Further Examination, p. 230. 


the 


„ 

the ark of their preſervation. Our ſuffer- 
ings, if not our reaſon, are likely enough 
to drive us into it within a very ſhort pe- 
riod of time; but, ſhould we even allow 
that every ſervant of the crown and every 
member of parliament were an undoubted 
patriot, yet we could have no excuſe what- 
ever for delaying it; becauſe the meaſure is 
right in tfelf, and a duty we owe to poſterity ; 
who might behold ſenators and courtiers of 
another caſt, If we be in earneſt to ſerve 
our country, we muſt have patience' and 
perſeverance as well as zeal. The patriot 
does not ſay to himſelf, © I will labour in 
my country's cauſe for two or three, or 
© for ſix or ſeven years; and then, if diſap- 
pointed, I will abandon it in vexation or 
* deſpair: no- the love of his country he 

finds the ruling paſſion of his ſoul; and he 
knows that the duties of patriotiſm, the 
aggregate of all the minor ſocial duties, 
cannot ceaſe but with his vital breath. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that amongſt our 
leaders no unworthy ambition ſhall mix 
with this ſacred buſineſs, no raſhneſs dictate 
their counſels: but that wiſdom, magna- 


J“ the duties of patriotiſm, c. Comment. Keli- 
gion is the ground and true model for patriotiſin, and 
they muſt go hand in hand; becauſe religion has made 
© the good of mankind (© good will to men,“) the lave 
© of our neighbour, the 2% of our love to God; and 
< we know that both religion and patriotiſm are vain if 
© we do not hold them to the laſt.” | | 
nimity, 


"i 
nimity, and an unconquerable ſpirit of per- 
ſeverance ſhall regulate and diſtinguiſh their 


whole conduct. Beſides the univerſality 


which ſeems to be eſſential to the ſcheme 
of an aſſociation, it muſt be framed with 
the utmoſt fimplicity. The motives to it 
ſhould be ſet forth as clearly and conciſely 
as poſſible; the contraſt between the evils 
to be removed, and the advantages to be 
gained, ſhould be ſhort and ſtriking ; the 
peaſant ſhould be taught to know his own 
importance ; that a majority of the people 
have at all times a right to correct the go- 
vernment .at their own diſcretion, ſhould 
be inculcated and proved ; and it ſhould 
likewiſe be ſhewn, that a majority will al- 
ways ſucceed in any thing they ſhall ſeri- 
ouſly and ſteadily attempt. A hand bill 
would be ſufficient for this purpoſe. They 
ſhould be circulated, together with the 
forms of the aſſociation, throughout every 
pariſh, and in the greateſt abundance. And 
at the ſame time draughts of a petition to 
the throne, for his majeſty's concurrence 
and aid towards procuring the object of the 
aſſociation, ſhould likewiſe be circulated 
for ſubſcriptions.' But yet there is ONE 

7 MEA- 


1 The cities and nobles entered into alliances and 
& affectations, by which they bound themſelves to main- 
c tain the public peace, and to make war on ſuch as 
e ſhould violate it. This was the origin of the Er 
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MEASURE which, above all others „would 
be neceflary towards the proſpering of our 


8 
* 


A 
La 


40 


under- 


of the Rhine, of Suabia, and of mafiy ſmaller confe- 


deracies diſtinguiſhed by various names. The riſe, 
' progreſs, and beneficial effects of theſe &ſſsciations are 


traced by Datt with great accuracy. Whatever degree 
of public peace or of regular adminiſtration was pre- 
ſerved in the empire from the beginning of the 12th 
century to the cloſe of the 15th, Germany owes to 
theſe leagues. Rob. Hiſ. Cha. V. I. 347. 

c Soon after the introduction of the third eſtate into 
the national council, the ſpirit of liberty which that 
excited in France, began to produce conſpicuous ef- 
feats. In ſeveral provinces of France, the nobility 
and communities formed afſoczations, whereby they 
bound themſelves to defend their rights and privileges 
againſt the formidable and arbitrary proceedings of 
the king. The vigour with which the people alerts 
ed and prepared to maintain their rights, obliged 
their ſovereigns to reſpect them.” 7b, I. 318. 

„ Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and ſeveral other cities 
of the firſt rank, entered into a confederacy for the 


defence of their rights and privileges; and, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſilence of the nobility, who, on this oc- 


caſion, diſcovered neither the public ſpirit, nor the 


reſolution which became their order, the confederates 
laid before the king a full view of the ſtate of the king- 
dom, and of the mal-adminiſtration of his favourites. 
The preferment of ſtrangers; the exportation of 
the current coin; the increaſe of taxes; were the 
grievances of which they chiefly complained, and of 


theſe they demanded redrefs with that boldneſs which is 


natural to a free people, The remonſtrances, pre- 
ſented at firſt at Saragoſſa, and renewed afterwards at - 
Barcelona, . Charles treated with great neglect. The 
confederacy, however, of theſe cities, at this juncture, 
was the beginning of that famous nion amongſt the 
commons of Caſtile, which not long after threw the 
kingdom into ſuch violent convulſions, ſhook the 

| „ throne, 
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undertaking. The people muſt be con- 
vinced that there is NO TRICK in the 
buſineſs: that the leaders in it will not 
turn out Pulteneys or F——ds. In order 
hereto, it will be requifite, that theſe 
leaders ſhould jointly ſubſcribe and publiſh 
the moſt explicit declaration of their inten- 
tions; and the moſt ſacred engagements 

that they will before all things perſevere 
till death, both in and out of parliament, 


' © throne, and almoſt overturned the conſtitution.” - 
ES. | | | 

For many other inſtances of aſſociations, eſpecially 
in England, ſee Political Diſquifitions, III. 430, 435. 

Hence we may learn what hath been done by national 
aſſoctations againſt tyrants ; and in caſes equally deſpe- 
rate with reſpect to the evil, and much more difficult with 
regard to the remedy, than our o.＋]ꝰ ]. Mercies,” 
ſays Dr. Smith of Philadelphia, in his ſermon on June 

23 177 5 c may often be held forth to us in the ſhape 
| © of ſufferings. But let not this diſcourage you. Yea 
<« rather let it animate you with a holy fervor—a divine 
* enthuſfiaſm—ever perſuading . that the cauſe 
of virtue and freedom is the CAUSE of Gop upon 
„earth; and that the whole theatre of human nature 
does not exhibit a more auguſt ſpectacle than a num- 
* ber of freemen, in dependence upon Heaven, mu- 
<< tually binding themſelves to encounter every difficulty 
and danger in ſupport of their native and conſtitu- 
tional rights, and for tranſmitting them holy and 
<< unviolated to their poſterity.” It was an aſſociation, 
to which this kingdom owes its MAGNA CHARTA It 
was an aſſociation which expelled the tyrannical bigot, 
James, and brought about THE GLORIOUS REVOLU- 
TION ; and to an aſſociation, it muſt once more owe the 
ſecurity of its liberties by A REFORMATION OF PAR- 
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1 
towards obtaining the great object of the 


propoſed aſſociation, a parliamentary refor- 


mation. It were to be wiſhed too th 


would confine themſelves to this ONE ar- 


ticle. It includes all the reſt. Without 
this, nothing elſe can be obtained; and if 
they could, would not be worth contend- 
ing for. But let them not amuſe us with 
general terms and indefinite expreſſions. 
Let them ſay WHAT this reformation ſhall 
be :—let them tell it us EXACTLY, in 
all its particulars. Let us be thorough] 
ſatisfied that we are not to be made the bub- 
bles of their ambition; and when we ſhall 
have raiſed them to the high ſeats of power, 
that we ſhall not find our liberties in as low 
a condition as before. 

An affociation thus planned, thus patro- 
nized, thus conducted, would unite all par- 
ties; and ſoon take in almoſt the whole of 
the kingdom :—but why ſhould I fay almo/?, 
why ſhould.I ſuppoſe any man baſe enough 
not to be of it? Neither the farmer, nor 
the mechanic may perhaps know whether 


the Americans are right or wrong in oppo- 


ling government; but every man knows 
that an aſſembly of honeſt men is to be pre- 
ferred to an aſſembly of knaves. Hence 


we ſhould ſoon ſee the wide difference be- 


tween a party ſtruggle, for petitions againſt 
addreſſes, and addreſſes againft petitions ; 
and 


1 

and a national invitation to all men of all 
parties to take care of their lives, liberties 
and properties. No man's pry will ſuffer 
by an annual parliament ; becauſe no mi- 
niſter of what party ſoever can have an in- 
fluence over it. By annual elections every 
man will be at liberty to vote for gentle- 
men of his own party once a year: and he 
will then find, by the help of very little 
experience, that men of ſenſe, probity and 
religion, notwithſtanding ſome immaterial 
differences of ſentiment, are all of one party 
in politics; and will all agree in e. 
their country, and in keeping the power o 
kings and miniſters within bounds. A 
* deſigning miniſtry deſires no better than 
© that the people's attention be engaged 
* about tritling grievances, ſuch as have 
* employed us ſince the late peace. This 
gives them an opportunity of wreathing 
« the yoke around our necks, becauſe it 
* gives them a pretence for increaſing the 
* military force. Inſtructing, petitioning, 
« remonſtrating, and the like, are good 
* diverſion for a court; becauſe they know, 
% that, in ſuch ways, nothing will be 
* done againſt their power. A grand na- 
* tional aſſociation for obtaining an inde- 
«« pendent parliament would make them 
* tremble. For they know, that the 
* nation, if in earneſt, would have it, and 
that with the ceſſation of their influence 
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It will perhaps be faid t 
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“ in parliament, their 3 muſt end.“ 

at the members 
of an aſſociation can only petition the 
* throne; that 60,000 of the ſubjects pe- 
* titioned in the year 1769 for a diſſolution 
of the then parliament, and were an- 
* ſwered only by a royal nod, and that, no 
© nod of approbation ; whereupon the ſaid 
© 60,000 perſons were obliged to put up 
* quietly with the contempt they met 
c with.“ I anſwer, that an aſſociated nation 
may do more than petition, or remonſtrate 
either. There is nothing it cannot do but 
what is naturally impoflible.' It can level 
a throne with the earth, and trample autho- 
rity in the duſt. And it can do theſe 
things of right. Nothing but its own be- 


* Pol. Diſq. vol. iii. p. 455. 


1 Tbid. 3. 35. where you will likewiſe find 
theſe words; It was moved in the houſe of commons, 
“ that, in their addreſs, in anſwer to the above pro- 
& found ſpeech” (the king's upon the horned cattle) 
< the houſe ſhould declare their intention, of enquiring 
&« into the cauſes of the preſent diſcontents. Several 
& of the courtly members gravely denied that there was 
& any diſcontent in the kingdom, though they knew 
* that 60,000 had ſubſcribed petitions for diſſolution of 
„ parliament. They might have argued more plauſi- 
« bly, that there was no parliament then exiſting. . For 
« it will appear preſently, that a tenth part of the above 
„number ſends in the majority of the houſe. And if 
ce the voluntary petition of 60,000 delerves no regard, 
&« ſurcly the bought votes of 5000 ought to go for no- 


* thing.” | 
lief 


» 
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lief of their expediency to do it ſervice, can 
preſerve them from its deſtroying hand. 
But this nation knows too well the excel- 
lency of its conſtitution of government, to 
think of doing the ſmalleſt injury to any 
branch of it. Aſſociated to a man, the 
throne, the peerage, the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives would be ſo far from being in dan- 
ger, that, to reſcue them from abuſe, to 
repair them, to ſtrengthen them, to re- 
edify and adorn them, could be its ſole 
object. Me | 
That ſuch an aſſociation may take place, 
if need be, is my ardent prayer; and I 
hope there lives not that man upon our iſle 
ſo unworthy of the ſociety of men, who, 
if need were, would not ſubſcribe it with 


| his blood. 
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IN publiſhing the following piece, I ſhall 
expect to meet with the preſent cen- 
ſures of a great majority of the public; be- 
- cauſe an eſſential part of the plan it con- 
tains, is built upon principles to which 
this nation is not yet reconciled; and 
which are equally reprobated by the mi- 
niſters and their opponents. I do not know 
that a fingle member in either houſe of par- 
liament hath aſſented to them; but I 
know, nevertheleſs, that they are true, 
and of no difficulty to diſcover. When 
opinions fail to decide a controverſy, we 
muſt appeal to EVENTS. As I feel the 
truth of my principles, ſo I think I ſee, 
with no leſs certainty, the only meaſures 
which are conſiſtent with them, and which 
can effectually ſerve my country. The 
following ſuggeſtions were not the produce 
of an indolent or a raſh moment. So far 
as relates to America, they were the reſult 
of opinions long entertained, and confirmed 
by experience and reflection. They were 
publiſhed ſo long ago as in the ſpring of 
the year 1774. They were again inforced 
with 
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with additional arguments and propoſals, 
in 1775 and 1776; and ſtanding to this 
moment unrefuted, they are now again, 
in 1777, once more urged. It will be the 


| laſt time; becauſe, a few months hence 


there will be no object of them: the ſea- 
ſon for reconciliation will be loſt. . If I 
have been in an error, it hath had no other 
ill-effect than to fill my own. breaſt with 
anxiety, and to make ſome additional de- 
predations on the already broken health of 


an inſignificant individual: but, if the er- 


ror be on the part of the legiſlature, it is 
an error that will not only drench America 
with kindred blood, but it will extend the 
carnage of mankind to every quarter of the 


globe. Great- Britain, the guilty author 
of ſo much human miſery and deſtruction, 


muſt not expect to eſcape the puniſhment 
due to her enormous wickedneſs. Happy 
for her will it be, if only chaſtiſement be 
intended her, and not a total overthrow ! 
So atrocious, indeed, has been her na- 
tional criminality in Europe, Africa,* 
Aſia + and America, that it would be a da- 


* Sce Sharp on Retribution, p. 142, note 92; or 
rather the whole book. | 
+ Let thoſe, who can, number the inoffenſive Aſiatics 


ſlaughtered and expelled their country by Britiſh mon- 


ters; or eſtimate the treaſures ſqueezed from that 
wretched land by their rapacity |! 


ring 


A 1 B-© MN 0'T 3 a 

ring affront on the juſtice of the Almighty, 
for a citizen of ſuch a country even to pray 
that it might eſcape the puniſhment due to 


its crimes, on any other terms than thoſe _ 
of national amendment. It has always 


been made a condition with wicked nations, 
even to the laſt moment of their career, 
that, provided they would repent, they 
ſhould be forgiven and again be made proſ- 
perous.“ And, as they have been required 
to turn © every man from his evil way,” 
it is evident that, not an occaſional faſting 
and praying (as a momentary pauſe only in 
a wicked courſe,) nor any partial hypocri- 
tical profeſſions of repentance would ſuf- 
fice; but that a general and ſubſtantial 
amendment throughout the nation, by ef- 
fectually reſtoring religion and government 
to their genuine purity, was required. 
And ſince God has ſo frequently thought 
fit expreſly to declare this condition, I muſt 
believe in the poſſibility of ſuch a reforma- 
tion ; notwithſtanding the incredulous and 
deſponding ſentiments of too many perſons 
who ſee and lament our national fituation, 
and yet will not move a finger towards the 
ſalvation of their country ; becauſe, truly, 
the work of national reformation is an ar- 
duous taſk. —Is all patriotiſm, then, loſt 
in faction? Or ſunk into a frivolous buſtle 


* Jeremiah xxvi. 3—xxxvi. 3. 
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for the little paltry accommodations- of 
luxurious life, while the once-glorious 
Britiſh conſtitution is falling to pieces un- 
heeded, and our country is dying of cor- 
ruption, tyranny, and a complication of 
vices ?—TI firmly believe, myſelf, that a 
very ſmall number of men in high ſtations 


might effe& for the public benefit almoſt 
any thing they ſhould attempt upor truly 


Public. ſpirited principles; and that a Britiſh 


ſovereign, in particular, hath ſo unlimited 
a power to do good, that he might almoſt 


at any time bring about every national re- 


formation, and effect every great public 
benefit, he ſhould. in earneſt undertake. 
It is to be lamented that ſo few ſovereigns 
ſhould have diſcovered, that, by aſſuming 
the characters of REFORMERS, they might 
have exalted their names far above thoſe 
of any other benefactors of mankind ; in- 
aſmuch as reforming may be properly eſ- 


teemed the greateſt enterpriſe of virtue. It 


is but an ordinary effort by which the war- 
rior is called forth to repel the invaders of 
his country or to combat the enemies of his 
people. And ſuch a prince is far ſurpaſſed 
by him who, ſeated on a throne by the 


choice of a free nation, models a govern- 


ment with a view to the promoting of hu- 
man happineſs. But he, again, in point 


of virtue and felicity, falls tar ſhort of the 


REFORMER, Who hath inherited a throne 
from 
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from a long line of anceſtors and been edu- 
cated as a king from his cradle, and yet 
corrects thoſe abuſes in the ſtate by means 
of which he finds himſelf, through the 
profligacy and proſtitution of the times, 
peaceably poſſeſſed of almoſt a deſpotic 
power. Seeing a proneneſs to ſervility in 
all who approach him, and that the 
| 3 nobles are content to crouch at 
is footſtool for gew-gaws; perceiving 
that his miniſters are ever ready to make the 
public good give way to his will and hu- 
mour ; that his neareſt counſellors are con- 
tinually urging him to encroachments on 
his people's rights; and that the very 
guardians of thoſe rights wiſh for nothing 
ſo much as for rewards ta deſtroy them; 
it muſt be intrinſic worth in a prince to 
ſtand unmoved amidſt ſuch a flood of adu- 
lation, and temptations ſo inviting ; it 
muſt be ſuperior wiſdom to extricate him- 
ſelf from toils ſa complicated and ma- 
nœuvred with ſa much art; and it muſt be 
the height of magnanimity at once to caſt 
from him the habit of governing after the 
dictatorial manner, and to ſolicit the whole- 
ſome reſtraints of a conſtitution, which, 
if reſtored to its priſtine vigour, would 
hold the power of the crown duly poized 
by the weight of the people. Although 
his feelings tell him there is no true ſatis- 
L314 : faction 
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faction in thoſe courſes which are contrary 


to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and wherein 


vicious men are the blind guides, yet a 

rince ſo circumſtanced has been kept as 
ignorant as poſſible of any better, and aſ- 
ſured that none ſuch exiſted. He has been 
perpetually amuſed, flattered and deceived ; 
and, by a thouſand arts of a thouſand ſy- 
cophants, diverted from contemplating 
thoſe few ſimple truths, which, if pur- 
ſued, would have led him to certain hap- 
pineſs and glory, Almoſt all the ſove- 
reigns who have ever reigned, have had 
this field of reformation open to them 
but, alas ! before we can God one by whom 
it hath been duly cultivated, we muſt ran- 
ſack the hiſtories of many nations, and 
ſearch the chronicles of ſeveral ages. Ge- 
nuine virtue, however, like daring genius, 
will ſometimes riſe ſuperior to every cir- 
cumſtance of depreſſion, will burſt aſunder 
all the bars which oppoſe-it, and run, by 
its own energy, that race which God and 
nature have pointed out. What exquiſite 
ſatisfaction, what glory, muſt attend a ſo- 


vereign brought up and ſurrounded as I 


have ſuppoſed, who ſhould be capable of 
making the proper reflections upon his ſitu- 
ation, of calling before him his mean- 
minded courtiers, his raſh counſellors and 
his audacious miniſters, and of addreſſing 
| them 


them in words ſuch as theſe :— I find 
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the laws have been perverted and the con- 
ſtitution unpoiſed, by gradual encroach- 
ments of the crown upon the rights of 
the people. Inſtead of advice how ta 
remedy theſe evils, I have only been 
counſelled how to aggravate them. No 
wonder that my people are diſcontented, 
and I reign without ſatisfaction. We 
are all fellow-creatures, and our com- 
mon happineſs muſt depend on thoſe 
compacts by which all are equally to be 


guided and guarded, Tis folly for a 


prince to think it his intereſt to encroach 
on the public liberties ; it is meanneſs to 
trick, it is baſeneſs to corrupt, it is vil- 


lainy to rob his people. It is his duty, 


his glory, his happineſs to hold ſacred 
every inſtitution, every uſage favourable 
to freedom, Nothing but univerſal de- 
pravity, proſtitution, degradation and 
wretchedneſs can reſult from violating 
the compacts which reaſon and nature 


have made the eſſence of every free go- 


vernment. It is, therefore, my deter- 
mination to looſen all the bands of arbi- 
trary dominion wrought by my progeni- 
tors and your predeceſſors. I will reſtore 
the conſtitution to its antient poize and 
purity : and I will concur with my peo- 
ple in erecting ſuch new barriers to its 
d | 8 ſecurity 
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ſecurity, as experience hath ſhewn to be 


wanting, for defending both them and 


their ſovereign from the impofitions of 
traitors. We have but one intereſt. We 
ought to have but one will. It is the 
intereſt of all that the conſtitution be re- 
ſtored to its due poize ; for then none 
can change their condition except for the 
worſe. Of the conſequences of violating 
this rule I have had bitter experience. 
Out of the ſtraight line of the conſtitu- 
tion, out of the plain and pleaſant paths 
of juſtice and benevolence, I have been 
miſled into the crooked and rugged road 
of domination, and I have been bewil- 
dered in the intricate and briary by-ways 
of corruption and violence, My uneaſy 
throne has hitherto been held up by the 
rotten props of men whoſe grand engine 
of government has been corruption ; and, 

as though I had been at perpetual war with 
my ſubjects, it has been diſgracefully guard- 
ed by troops who never kneweither liberty 
or property, and by whoſe fervitude and 
diſcipline the citizen has been totally loſt 
in the ſoldier. I have ruled only by the 
perplexed heads of crafty ſtateſmen, in- 
{teal of reigning in the hearts of an affec- 
tionate people. I will no longer be 
thus diſhonoured, and tormented. T 


© will eitker reign as becomes a man, a 


© Briton n 


I wu. 
© Briton, and a Chriſtian, or not reign at 
© all. Thoſe of you who ſhall faithfully 
«© afliſt me in the purpoſed reformation 1 
< will honour and reward; thoſe who ſhall 
act a different part I ſhall eſtimate and 
treat accordingly.” | | 

Whether theſe be times, and this a'toun- 
try, for ſuch a manifeſtation of royal great- 
neſs and goodneſs, or not, I need not ſay. 
The heart of every intelligent and virtuous 
reader will beſt inform him. 

I am ſufficiently aware that, though my 
intentions in drawing up and preſenting to 
His Majeſty the following piece, may be 
readily enough pardoned by many, and even 
approved of by ſome, yet, that the making 
of it public may be imputed to me, by 
ſome of the ſame perſons, as a crime. 
Such an imputation I mean not to invite 
from any one; neither do I conceive that, 
in order to prevent it, I ought to ſuppreſs 
my own feelings of duty to both the public 
and myſelf. It is doubtleſs the duty of a 
citizen, not to bound his labours in the 
public cauſe, by any limits to his endea- 
vours but thoſe which nature has made in- 
ſurmountable : it is his duty to himſelf, to 
acquit his conſcience, in preference to an 
attention to the feelings of any other hu- 
man being. Believing, as I do, that the 
majority of my countrymen are in a fatal 
error, in not oppoling meaſures which are 

| 5 calcu- 
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calculated to bring diſtreſs upon the whole 
nation, I fee] myſelf bound to urge upon 
them thoſe truths which, if attended to, 
would undeceive them and fave them; 


And, as the following propoſals were dic- 
tated by that duty which as a citizen I owe 


to the public, I think it incumbent on me 
to ſubmit them to the public. Although 
they will take no immediate warning, it 
may hereafter be of uſe to know which 
were their real friends: Thoſe who, for 
the purpoſes of ambition, avarice and ty- 
ranny, impoſed on them by falſe repreſen- 
tations; or thoſe who, faithful to juſtice 
and freedom, maintained that the princi- 
ples of the Britiſh conſtitution are the ge- 
nuine principles of reaſon and nature, and 
conſequently obligatory on one fide of the 
Atlantic as well as on the other :—thoſe 
who miſled them by corrupt practices and by 


flattering their illiberal prejudices ; or thoſe 
| who, fearleſs of danger as of cenſure, ſtrove 


to ſave themfrom ruin, by urging upon 
them ſeriousand moſt important, though 
unwelcome, and even forbidden truths. 

A plan for the recovering of America 
cannot, I apprehend, be thought much 
out of its place at the cloſe of this work ; 
ſince that object abſolutely depends on the 


\ reſtoring of our conſtitution at home. The 
- Britiſh Americans, ſince driven into inde- 


pendence 
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pendenee by our violence, haye told us, 
that they can have no confidence in a go- 
vernment ſyſtematically conducted by cor- 
ruption to the annihilation. almoſt of all 
public liberty, and one which, towards 
them, had not only forfeited all obedience 
for its oppreſſions, but had wantonly vio- 
lated the common laws of humanity ; and 
we ought to believe them ſincere ; becauſe 
they would have been ideots had they 
thought, as they would have been hypo- 
crites had they profeſſed, otherwiſe. Al- 
though, indeed, we may certainly exiſt as 
a nation, that is to ſay as an inſignificant 
nation, without America, provided we 
will but make the neceſſary reformations 
within ourſelves, yet, the recovery of the 
colonies is doubtleſs an object which ought 
in our eſtimation to be ſecond only to that 
of reſtoring the conſtitution; and it 1s not, 
I fear, to be effected on any other terms. 
When the reader ſhall have duly weighed 
all I have offered on both ſubjects, he muſt 
judge for himſelf. I will only recommend 
it to him to reflect, that they are queſtions 
on which depend the liberty and happineſs 
of his country; and that myriads of the 
human ſpecies yet to riſe into being 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages on this 
ifland and over the whole continent of 
North-America will be involved in the 
jiſſue. May this awful conſideration, and 
| | K k that 
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that other, of the paternal regard of the 


Supreme Being for the whole race of man, 


vithout reſpect of perſons except for juſtice 


and piety, extinguiſh in his boſom every 
proud and diſhoneſt wiſh for an unjuſt dot 
mination over his equals, and check every 
tendency towards the enduring of deſpo- 
tiſm ; may they impreſs upon his mind a 
contempt for all ſelfiſh policy, unwiſe as 
it is baſe; and teach him to bluſh at the 
thought of being the bubble of ignorant 
and unworthy' prejudices! 212; ed 


TQ 


To. THE KING. 


Propoſals for recovering . and 
ſaving Great. Britain. 7 


| INTRODUCTION. 


78 12 obſcure citizen in any country 

who preſumes to obtrude upon the 
ſovereign. his private thoughts on public 
affairs, and to propoſe alterations in the 
meaſures of government, ſteps ſo far out 
of the ordinary ſphere of his duty that he 
ought firſt to alk himſelf, very ſeriouſly, 
theſe two queſtions, vix. —Firſt, Is there 
* neceſſity for ſuch an irregular proceed- 
* ing ??—Secondly, What are the real 
* motives by which I am actuated? He 
who now approaches the King hath done 
both theſe to the beſt of his ability.—In 
reſpect of the neceſſity for the ſtep he has 
taken, he thinks the preſent moments are 
big with events of infinite importance to 
His Majeſty and to Great-Britain ; that 
they form a crifis on which, perhaps, the 
preſervation of the crown and kingdom 
depends; a criſis alſo for the recovery of 
America, which, once ſuffered to pals, 
e never 
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never · can return; and a criſis that will be 
of very ſhort duration.—There is little or 
no hope, that the period of practicability 
for recovering the colonies, ſhould con- 
tinue for ſix months longer :—probably, 
Rot for three: n it may not exceed 
one. The conſideration is highly awful. 
But there is a conſideration more awful 
ſtill, with which it is connected. —The 
conſtitution at home hath long been off its 
right baſis. A ſhock ſo violent, as to ſe- 
ver America from Britain, might over- 
throw it. But, at the beſt, ſuch a ſhock 
would certainly be attended with - 
dreadful conſequences. Theſe convictions 
on the one hand, and on the other, ſeeing 
no meaſures of prevention undertaken, no 
plan held forth, no hope entertained by any 
one, that theſe calamities are likely to be 
prevented; and feeling the force alſo of 
other concurrent reafons of lefs moment, 
there has appeared to him a neceſſity for 
making a dutiful and humble tender of the 
following propoſals to His Majeſty him- 
ſelf. If they imply that His Majeſty has 
ſupported ill-adviſers in ſome of their 
wrong meaſures, they will only imply that 
no human being is infallible: but at the 
ſame time they will alſo imply, that the 
royal mind is always diſpoſed to adopt new 
| meaſures for the public good, when the 
_ 8 to be CO and-neceflary... 
- As 
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As to the motives upon which the fol- 
lowing propoſals are made, it is fo diffi- 
cult for a' man to know himſelf, that, 

rhaps, 'they may not be thoroughly 

nown to him who is moved by them. He 
believes, however, that he acts upon a 
principle of duty which ſuperſedes every 
other conſideration; which impels him to 
offer his advice where he can ſcarcely hope 
it ſhould be heard without offence; and 
which informs him, that he ought to ſa- 
_ crifice his own feelings of reluctance, his 
apprehenſions of a thouſand cenſures, his 
perſonal intereſts, his quiet, and even, if 
It were neceſſary, his life, in order to ſtep 
in at ſuch a-criſts between his country and 
its ruin. © | 

Fe verily believes that the war, if pro- 
ſecuted, will, notwithſtanding the taking 
of towns and the defeating of parties, turn 
out every day more impracticable and unfor- 
tunate to this country: eſpecially as it muſt 
neceſſarily bring upon us, when exhauſted, 
a ſtill more unequal war, with enemies who 
have every motive of jealouſy, revenge and 
intereſt to endeavour to humble us. Even 
victory over the colonies would be loſs to the 

arent ſtate: irreparable loſs, and the ſource 
of infinite ills. Nor would it prevent a fo- 
reign war. There ſeems, indeed, to be 
but one rational courſe to take. It is to re- 
treat. By continuing to adyance, we ſhall 


put 
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put every thing to the hazard, with infinite 


odds againſt us: but by retreating, we may 
yet give law to America to the end of time; 
we may awe France and Spain into peace, 
ſet at defiance all their machinations, we 
may reſtore our union with America, we 
may protect all our poſſeſſions, we may ſe- 


cure the general tranquility, and we may 


augment our former power and conſequence. 
A retreat, then, may yet be made with dig- 
nity and ſucceſs. We ought not to heſitate 
one moment :—we haye not a moment to 


Y loſe. 


But, in retreating, we muſt accommo- 
date ourſelves to the time and its circum- 
ſtances. Merely to retrace the ſteps by 
which we have advanced thus far, will not 


do. Twelve months ago, that would have 


been ſufficient ; but, at this period, ſome- 
thing more is neceſſary. It would, how- 
ever, repay us by its greater benefits: and, 
if we neglect not the preſent opportunity, 

rhaps there may be no cauſe, on either 
ſide of the Atlantic, to regret that we ſo 
long perſiſted in error. 4 

Here, with permiſſion, a retroſpe& muſt 
be made pretty far back; in order to aſſign 
the whole of the cauſes of thoſe evils which 
ſurround us, and that we may know how 
to eſcape them. | 


* 


The preſent moſt alarming and critical 


fituation of the kingdom is not to be attri- 


buted 


-- 
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buted to the errors or ill defigns'of this, or 


of that particular man, nor to thoſe of any 


now living. It has, perhaps, been greatly 
hurried on by the difloyal and inexcuſable 
conduct of many of them, both in and out 


of adminiſtration: but, except the predif- 


poſing cauſes had long fince exiſted, and 
by ſilent and imperceptible gradations had 
prepared the nation for ſuch abuſes, the 
ſurpriſing events brought about by the im- 
mediate agency of late actors could not have 
taken place. Had the conſtitution been 


upon its right baſis, no man, no miniſter, 


no faction whatſoever, could have prevailed 
againſt the welfare of the whole. National 
diſtreſſes proceed not from individual, but 
from national miſconduct: for, whenever 


the ſeveral powers of the conſtitution are 


reſpectively free and independent of each 
other, then the miſconduct of men, mi- 
niſters and factions, will end only in their 
own diſgrace or chaſtiſement, and not in 
any national diſtreſs. But national crimes 
will ever be followed by national puniſh- 
ments, if not expiated by national amend- 
ment. This is an unalterable decree of 
providence, becauſe he hath given to nations 
no hereafter. National: evils, therefore, 


are not to be averted by cauſing power to 


ſhift hands from one faction to another; 


but, as they proceed from ſome radical de- 


fects in, pr departures from, the conſti- 


228 
tution ; ſo, new principles of legiſlation 
that will work an alteration in the national 
manners and morals, muſt be adopted, or 
antient ones reſtored. e. 
=_ who —_— _ - of the ſtates 
which compole the Britiſh empire, eſpe» 
cially — orders amongſt us, — 
become, through wealth and pride, 2 vo- 
Juptuous, corrupt, and finful people; and 
have long been degenerating to what we 
now are. In aſſigning the prime and prin- 
eipal cauſes of this degeneracy and therefore 
of all its fatal conſequences, we ſhall be 
obliged, how little ſoever it may be ſuſ- 
pected, to reckon in a more eſpecial manner, 
two moſt criminal violations of our ſacred 
conſtitution by men in authority, and the 
equally-criminal acquieſcence of the people 
in the ſame, The 9 — of the far 
greater part of the commonalty from the 
privilege of voting in parliamentary glec+- 
tions, by the act of the 8th of Henry the 
Sixth, and the aggravation of that evil 
abdut half a century ago, by the paſſing of 
an act for ſeptennial parliaments, are the 
violations alluded to: theſe were direct 
breaches of the truſt and confidence repoſed 
in the legiſlature; and in the moſt eſſen tial 
and facred of all points. They were acts of 
the moſt flagrant injuſtice and iniquity ; 
inaſmuch as they entrenched upon that 
liberty which God beftowed equally "god 
, SBS 5 lh 
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all mankind as an inherent” right; and ag 


they almoſt totally robbed the commonalty 
of that ſhare and weight in the legiſlature 
which belongs to them, and which- is ab« 
ſolutely neceſſary to their well-being : and 


not only to that, but to the true intereſt and 


happineſs alſo of the king and the nobles. 
A legiſlature reſting on ſo extenſive and fa- 
tal a robbery, ſtands for the moſt part on 
the baſis of iniquity. From iniquity, in- 
iquity muſt proceed. A government thus 
poiſoned at its ſource, muſt carry with it 
that poiſon throughout the whole extent of 
its authority and influence. Thus, the 
two-fold violation of the conſtitution above- 
mentioned, neceſſarily brought into prac- 
tice and continued in uſe, a ſyſtem for the 
conducting of the government, which 1s 
iniquitous in its principle, contagious in its 
progreſs, more and more malignant with 
age, pernicious in all its effects, and, if 
perſiſted in, can terminate in nothing but 
national reprobation, ruin and miſery. 
This is the true ſource, then, from which 


we ought to derive the far greater part of 


our voluptuouſneſs, pride and impiety ; 


and here it is that we muſt apply our firſt 
correctives. How tranſcendently happy 


will be that prince who ſhall perform ſo 
god-like a work It compleats the picture 
of an iniquitous legiſlature to ſay, that, fo 
long as it ſhall remain unreformed, the moſt 
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[ 230 
perfect plans of government that a patriot 


prince or miniſter could deviſe, can never 


be carried into execution, except by the 
dint of bribery and undue influence. 
Truth, and the public danger, demand 


theſe acknowledgments. It is not a time 


to ſhut our eyes and impoſe upon ourſelves: 
it is not a time to attempt, by flattering 
miſrepreſentations, to deceive and betray 
our ſovereign. If we would hope to avoid 
the effects, we muſt dare to lay open every 
cauſe. 

It is not fanaticiſm, nor the cant of ſu- 

rſtition to ſay, that an offended God 
hath ſuffered our nation, through forget- 
fulneſs of his law and hardneſs of heart, to 
bring itſelf to the brink of deſtruction ; and 
that the hand of heaven 1s at length appa- 
rently raiſed, in order to take vengeance on 
our miſ-doings. Nor muſt it be diſguiſed 
but that thoſe in authority have always, in 
ſuch caſes, moſt to anſwer for: becauſe, 
having had the power in their hands, they 
might, by a cioht uſe of it and their own 
examples, not only have corrected the er- 
rors in government, but have ſupplied the 
defects in the conſtitution, and ſo have re- 
formed the morals of the people. Com- 
paratively with what has been neceſlary, 
they will do well to aſk themſelves whether 
they have done theſe things ; or whether 


they have not rather encouraged and pro- 
| moted 


Ce 
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moted the national diffipation and profli- 
gacy, as a means of ſtill augmenting that 
diſproportionate ſhare of power they had 
obtained at the expence of the great body 
of the community, and in order that they 
might gratify unreſtrained every licentious 
wiſh of their hearts. | 

_ Having made this retroſpect, let us now 
look forward with unprejudiced eyes. A 


tremenduous ſcene unfolds itſelf to our 


view. All is cloud, and darkneſs, and 
danger—nothing is to be diſcerned either 
towards.the right hand or towards the left, 
but rocks and troubled waves; and before 
us, ſtorm upon ſtorm, working up into 
one ten- fold tempeſt, and ready to diſ- 
charge all its vengeance on our devoted 
heads. Happy if the ſtate itſelf ſhall eſ- 
cape being wrecked ! The only means of 
eſcape is ta retire into the ſafe harbour of 
peace and union with our colonies. But 
provided, nevertheleſs, that we be deter- 
mined to brave the tempeſt, let us antici- 
pate ſome of its probable effects. We 
know that numerous alliances and moſt po- 
tent confederacies are forming againſt us, 
which would have neither object nor exiſt- 
ence were we in union with America. 
We know that, with America thrown into 
the ſcale of our enemies, they will be an 
overmatch for us; and muſt ſpeedily rend 
from our dominion the iſlands of the ſouth, 
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and the fiſheries to the north of that conti- 
nerit ; while the only naval ally we have 
left lies too far out of the way, and has 
other employment for her arms than to 
give us any cffectual aſſiſtance, Attacked 
as we ſhall probably be without warning in 
every diſtant quarter of the world at once, 
how will our dependencies be able to ſup- 
port . themſelves or we to ſuccour them? 
America, under the ſhield of her allies, in 
a very few years would create a naval power 
ſuperior to any of them, for which ſhe is 
furniſhed by nature with all the means. 
Ere we can have intelligence of the at- 
tacks on our diſtant ſettlements, and in the 
ripeneſs of occaſion, our hereditary ene- 
mies may come upon us with a powerful 
invaſion of both our iflands at once; and 
declare the war at the head of their armies 
and at our gates. In fuch a caſe, there is 
every reafon to fear that the hollow fabrick 
of our funds would inſtantly moulder into 
rubbiſh. General bankruptey, anarchy and 
conſternation would enſue. The king, and 
his miniſters, and the majority of the par- 
liament would probably be conſidered, by 
the enraged multitude, as the authors of 
the calamity. In ſuch an hour of diſtrac- 
tion, it might be well if they obeyed not 
the firſt dictates of their fury, or remem- 
bered any of the. diſtinctions of majeſty. 
And it might be well if ſo much compoſure 
1 e eee k. 
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and unanimity ſhould prevail, as to enable 
the iſland to rid itſelf of the invaders. But if, 
notwithſtanding all theſe hazards, Great - 


Britain ſhall be deaf to all temperate coun- 
fels, and ſtill refuſe to ſet the Britiſh 


Americans: free of an unconſtitutional ſub- 
jection, her conduct will not be leſs aſto- 
Aiſhing to. the ſurrounding nations and to 
poſterity, than that of Pharaoh towards the 
Iſraelites appears to us. The land of 


Goſhen, allotted to the Tſraelites,, was in 


the heart of Egypt, and a ſpot in compari- 
fon of the kingdom: Britiſh America is 
many times larger than Britain, and three 
thouſand miles off. — The Iſraelites were 
habituated to ſlavery by a four-hundred- 
years - bondage: the Britiſh Americans are 
free-born of free-parents, and enthuſtaſts 


for liberty. — The Ifraclites, by a mere de- 


tention in Goſhen, and a continuance of old 
oppreſſions, were not apparently likely to 
become formidable enemies to their maſ- 


ters: the Britiſh Americans, by being op- 


reſſed and driven into independence for 
ſelf-defence, muſt become inveterate and 


moſt powerful enemies to the parent ſtate. 


So that the infatuation of the unbelieving 
Pharaoh, in contempt of the awful warn- 
ings he received, may in ſome degree be 
accounted . for; ; but the infatuation of 
Great-Britain, in thinking to bring into 
bondage and ſervitude- a free people, ſuch 
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in all reſpets as the Britiſh Americans, 
poſſeſſing ſuch means of trade and power, 
fach a country, and at ſuch a diſtance ; and 
after a ſucceſſion of warnings for thirteen 


years paſt from wiſe and good men, from 


the amazing events brought about in Ame- 
rica againſt her conſtant expectations, and 
from the failure of. all her coercive mea- 
fures, is, it ought to be confeſſed, utterly 


incomprehenſible ! 


But we make no reaſonable account of 
the wonderful change of circumſtances 
within that period, we pay not the leaſt 
regard to the new and noon-day light 
thrown upon the ſubject of colonial con- 
nections by diſcuſſion, we ſee not our own 
infatuation, and we appear to be fo totally 
inſenſible to the imminent dangers which 
ftand in array againſt us, that we are 
blindly ruſhing on in that very courſe 
which leads directly to them, and we are 
occupied all the while in every frivolous 
amuſement, we feaſt and divert ourſelves, 
as though all were peace and ſecurity 
around us. It was ſo in Babylon when the 
% hand-writing” appeared upon the wall; 
and * In that night was Belſhazzar the 
* king of the Chaldeans ſlain : and Darius 
„ the Median took the kingdom.” Dan. 
v. 30. 

As a national criminality and blindneſs, 
then, originating chiefly from violations of 

our 
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11 
our ſacred conſtitution of civil government, 
which hath its foundations laid in the fun- 
damental laws of nature and right reaſon, 
and is cloſely interwoven with the very 
eſſence of Chriſtianity, have juſtly forfeited 
us the favour and protection of the divine 


Being, and brought us into imminent dan- 


ger of national ruin and ſervitude, we can 
have no rational hope of eſcape, but by 
ſtopping ſhort in our career, by humbly 


betaking ourſelves to a ſincere and hearty 


repentance, and by ſetting about, in good 


earneſt, a thorough and effectual reformation. 
When we ſhall have duly humbled our 
minds, we ſhall not, perhaps, preſume to 
addreſs the Amighty with faſts and prayers, 
in order that we may prevail over our bre- 
thren in battle; but rather that we may 
overcome them by juſtice, magnanimity, 
and piety ; and win them over to our inte- 
reſt by overtures of peace, equity and kind- 
neſs. Our prayers and humiliations will 
not be without effect, if accompanied with 
meaſures for ſtriking at the root of our na- 


tional evils and criminalities, and with ſin- 
cere and rational endeavours for recovering 


America. Generoſity would win us thoſe 


provinces which ſet our arms at defiance. 


Victory by the ſword is out of the queſtion: 
nor ought we to wiſh it, except we could 
wiſh for a public evil. 


Now 
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Now, whether or not the fituation of 
this kingdom be ſo perilous as ſuppoſed in 
the above repreſentation, it is preſumed 
that, in either ceſe it will be found upon 
a diſpaſſionate enquiry, to be the common 
duty of the legiſlature and the people, to 
clot up every breach that has at any time 
been made in the conſtitution. Neither at 
the preſent time, nor at any other, can 
Mes: be an excuſe for delaying: ſuch! a're- 
formation one moment. In a ſeaſon of 


_ tranquility and confidence there is, cer- 


tainly, the leaſt neceſſity: for the greater 
the public danger at any particular period, 

the ſtronger muſt be the reaſons for reſto- 
ring the conſtitution, in which conſiſts the 
public. ſecurity againit all dangers. But, 

if the preſent occation be really ſo urgent 
as it has been thought, what muſt he have 
to anſwer for, who ſhall neglect to uſe any 
means in his power towards ſaving. the 


ſtate ! | 
To this long introduction, the writer has 


only to add, that, late as it is, provided the 


meaſures he makes bold to adviſe ſhould be 
adopted fully and without delay, he would 
anſwer for the recovery of America with 
hos head. 
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As * Righteoyſugſt exalteth a Notion, bus 


Sin is & reproach to any People: 


1. Let there be proclaimed a day of gib. 
lic faſtins and humiliation—** a faſt to 


* Jooſe the bands of wickednefs, to undo 


© the heavy burdens, to let the oppreſſed 
* go free, and to break every yoke ;”—in 
order to make atonement to God for our 
national crimes, eee won per- 
verting our moſt ineſtimable conſtitution of 


civil government to the oppreſſion of the 


commonalty; and thereby throwing open 
the doors for the entrance of corruption 
and wickedneſs; and for our general and 


great forgetfulneſs of his law revealed to 


us in. the holy ſcriptures ; by which means 
we have nearly Ioſt all knowledge of true 
wiſdom and rectitude, both civil and mo- 


ral ; as hath been too manifeſt of late years 


in the manners and conduct of the nation 


in general, and in too many of its public 


counſels and meaſures, particularly in thoſt 
which have involved us in the preſent un- 
natural war. We ought to pray that the 
injuries we have committed againft our 
American kindred, and all the ſufferings 
we have inflicted on them, in carrying war 


with all its horrors into- their country, be 


not regiſtered againſt us; and that the 
M m blood 
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blood which we have unjuſtly cauſed to 
be ſpilt, may be waſhed away by the for- 
giveneſs of God. And let this ſolemn ap- 
plication to the throne of mercy be repeated 
once a month, until, by the reſtoration of 
union, . harmony and public proſperity, we 
ſhall have .cauſe to hope, that it hath re- 
ſtored us to the diyine favour and protec- 
tort. | 
II. Let his majeſty inſtantly diſpatch 
orders to America for the ceaſing of hoſtili- 
ties, the withdrawing of all his troops, and 


the declaring of his-kingdoms at peace with 


his colonies. 


III. Let there be ſingled out ſome men 
who haye not had the ſmalleſt ſhare either 


in council or in action, in any of the mea- 


ſures which have been carried on againſt the 
colonies, . to be. ſent as commiſſioners from 
the king, to his people in America; in or- 
der to give aſſurances on the part of his 
majeſty, that his majeſty will as far as in 
him lies, cauſe the following meaſures to 


be carried into execution with all poſſible 
diſpatch. | 


V. Let the preſent parliament, after 


tranſacting. all indiſpenſable buſineſs, be 


immediately diſſolved; and a new one be 
called : the writs for that purpoſe e 


that all the members returnable within eac 
county collectively ſhall be choſen in one 


general 
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general county election, by - alt perſons. 
who now enjoy the privilege of voting, 
whether freeholders, citizens or burgheſſes. f 
Several eee for ſuch elections are to 
be found. ö 
V. Let a proclamation, Gmilar to chat 
of 1620, accompany ' theſe writs, recom- 
mending it to the people, to ſend: to 
parliament none but men of the moſt abi- 
lity and virtue amongſt them; with in- 
ſtructions that firſt of all and in preference 
to every other public matter, they promote 
to the utmoſt of their power the paſſing of 
a law, for —_ effectually the indepen- 
43 of the houſe of commons; in order 
that the legiſlature may be reſtored to the 
true theory and ſtandard of the conſtitu- 
tion. And let an aſſurance be given, that 
until annual parliaments ſhall be reſtored 
by law, his majeſty will make them ſuch, 
by annual diſſolutions. 
VI. Let it be recommended to the new 
pn in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
An act for ſecuring the — of 
< the houſe of commons, firſt they 
ſhall-paſs; and the next, An act for re- 
ſtoring peace and harmony. between 
Great- Britain and Britiſh: America, and 
for perpetuating the ſame. For this laſt 
purpoſe, the draught of a bill, given two 
years ago in the poſtſcript. to American In- 
dependence the —_— and Glary of Great- - © 
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Britain, p. 32, after making ſome ſmall 
variations in the preamble, adapted to the 
change of circumſtances ſince that period, 
will contain all that the propoſer wiſhes to 
offer for conſideration. It declares the co- 
lonies to be ſubject only to the crown, but 
it effectually ſecures to Great- Britain all the 
advantages {beſides excluding the inconve- 
niences) that could poſſibly refult from a 
ſupreme legiflative power in the parhia- 
ment; and theſe on the moſt ſolid and per- 
manent foundation. Such an act, accom- 
panied with a concihating behaviour, and 


| args yr immediately by a treaty, for form- 


The grand Britith league and confe- 
eracy, therein mentioned, and to be 
anned upon the les e d in 
0 p. 40 of the; fame- T ane * the 
Cs bands of amity between us, and give 
them infinitely greater ſtrength than ever. 
This is promiſing much, when it is con- 
ſidered to what a degree of rage and inve- 
teracy againſt us the people of America have 
been tranſported ;—when we conſider the 


amazing authority of the infant congreſs, 


and the diQatorial power of the general ;— 
when-we reflect alſo on the provinces having 


thrown off the king's ſovereignty and hav- 


ing erected themſelves into ſo many inde- 
pendent-commonwealths ; z—when we con- 
* Dclivered at the queen's palace to his majeſty by 


one of his ſervants. 
template 
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template farther, the prejudices of tho 
people, from the. flattering idea of ſuch an 
independency aſſerted by their own ſpirit 
and vigour; —and the binding influence of 
oaths of allegiance to a ſupreme power of 
their own erecting when, moreover, we 
advert to the natural operations of thoſe 
treaties and engagements their agents are 


now making, and have already made, with 
potent kingdoms and empires, our heredi- 
tary rivals and enemies ;—as well as to the 


new intercourſes of trade and good offices, 
of acquaintance, familiarity and friendſhip 
already opened with the ſubjects of thoſe 
potent protectors and allies, and which 
maſt daily multiply and cement; and 


ſhortly (very ſhortly indeed, if not coun- 


teracted by the wiſdom and magnamity of 
this country, in adopting ſome grand, bold 
and liberal plan of reconciliation I) — totally 
ſupplant ni ſuperſede all thoſe ſimilar in- 

Js ch which the Americans, proud of 

the epithet of Britiſh, heretofore 55 o fondly 
cultivated in this their darling country 
their ſchool— their home, —with all the 
partiality of the moſt affectionate and ad- 
miring kinſmen: when all theſe main 
roots of their new-planted © Pine, “ and 
the infinity of fibres they will continually 
throw forth at every point, ſhall have had 


but a very ſhort time longer to ſhoot in, 


* The bearing on the American ſtandard. f 
| "twill 
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"twill then mock even our wiſdom and 
virtue, as now it does our violence, to re- 
move it,——But a reconciliation is yet 


practicable. In God's name, then,—in 
mercy to mankind, be it attempted! A 
month, however, let us remember, is an 
age at ſuch a criſis! A day—an hour—a 
minute loft, may be irretrievable ! 
He peace, then, inſtantly reſtored; and 
let a general pardon paſs freely to all. If 
ſuccefs in the mean while ſhall attend on 
the Britiſh arms, this will come with the 
better grace: if the contrary, it will be 
the more neceſſary. Let ſwarms of our 
merchant ſhips follow on the heels of the 
meſſengers of peace and flock into the 
American ports; in order to re-unite the 
broken bands of amity, and to reca} com- 
merce into its wonted channels, ere it be 
too late.—Let the whole of the plan of re- 
conciliation be publiſhed and diſperſed 
every where in America. Let the congreſs 
be treated with, and its fittings not objected 
to. It will foon fink from a court of le- 
giffation into a council of treaty. Let his 
mafefty confirm the new provincial} conſti- 
tutions of government, on condition only 
of fuch alterations as thall re-admit him to 
the firſt magiſtracy in his regal capacity, 
To the preſent executive magiſtrate at the 
head of each province, let an offer be made 
or his maieſty's commiſſion, as governor er 
viceroy 


| 
E 
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viceroy of the ſame. Let an aſſurance be 
given that his majeſty will conſent to its 


| being enacted in each ſtate, that a new vice 


roy with full repreſentative powers and 2 
privy couneil ſhall be nominated once in 
three years, (or any other period moſt ſatis- 


factory to the people of the ſame) and that 


the viceroy and not his majeſty. ſhall aſſent 
to the paſſing and repealing of all laws: 
that natives only, or perſons Britiſh- born 
only, as moſt acceptable to the ſtates re- 
ſpectively, ſhall be thenceforth eligible to 
that appointment: and that no titles of no- 
bility or diſtinction ſhall be conferable on 
the ſubjects of thoſe ſtates without conſent 
of the ſame. Let the commiſſioners be in- 
ſtructed even to applaud the (ſpirit and reſo- 
lution which the people of America have 
exerted in defence of their conſtitutional 


rights. And let their conſequence be ac- 


knowledged and flattered, by the American 
* Pine' being admitted among the quarter- 
ings of his majeſty's arms, with the addi- 
tion to the royal titles being alſo made, of 
* all the kingdoms of Britiſh America. 


Ass they mult be freed from even the moſt 
_ diſtant apprehenſion of the undue influence 


as well as the power of Great-Britain over 
them, ſo nothing ſhort of theſe terms will 
be liſtened to: — nor even theſe fix months 


Such 
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ae as theſe are the dictates of Chriſtian 
arity, of „and of true policy ; and 
ſuch 4 9 true and dy ſecrets of 
reconciliation, [Theſe counſels will coft 
no millions; occaſion none of the miſeries 
of war; nor cauſe any blood to be ſpilt. 
They ought not to be thought the worſe of 
on thoſe accounts. It would: be better to 
recover America and to preſerve Great- 
Britain thus cheaply, than at a vaſt expence 
of blood and treaſure to get rid of one and 
hazard the other. But, (ſtating the wor 
that can happen from them) Dhould they 
Fail to recover, they would at leaſt diſarm 
America, and remove all cauſe for its war- 
ing upon us; and they would ſave our men 
and money to be employed, if neceffary, 
againſt our antient enemies. After the 
combating of the American hydra may have 
employed almoſt all our ſtrength ere ſix or 
ſeven, or even two or three more cam- 
paigns, and the conqueſt not then effected, 
where will be our reſources, where the 
means of undertaking additional wars? 
Now, the plan of reconciliation above pro- 
poſed, would not only appeaſe and regain 
the body of the people in America, but at 
the ſame time win over to acquieſcence 
their leaders; which, it would be of the 
| moſt eſſential conſequence. to attend to. 
Their power is much eſtabliſhed and for- 
midable: their faith and honour are already 
pledged 
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pledged to foreign princes. . Were they to 
ſec themſelves in danger of being made vic- 
tims to concord, or even their ambition 
threatened with a total diſappointment, they 
might naturally be expected to go great 
lengths, in, order to fruſtrate an attempt to 


_ reſtore, at their expence, the common 


tranquility : and they might ſucceed. But, 
ſhould they fail, by having been proſcrib- 
ed, they would certainly be ſo many capa- 
ble members loſt to the ſeveral ſtates, if 
not made dangerous to their peace. Where- 
as, their lives and fortunes ſecured to them, 
their paſt violenees generouſly overlooked, 
and even their ambition gratified by the 
magnanimity of their proper ſovereign, they 


would wiſh to return to their allegiance, 


they would catch at the plea of being com- 
pelled by the people to renounce all their 


foreign engagements, and, faving their ho- 


nour in every reſpect,. they would once 
more become as loyal and affectionate ſub- 
jects as any in his majeſty's dominions. 
But if the unchriſtian ſpirit of vindictive- 


neſs, —if the narrow maxims of worldly 


wiſdom, centering always in ſelf, —if thoſe 
unwiſe and ungenerous ſentiments, that 
will yield nothing to freedom but of force, 
—if that fatal policy which depends on 


the ſubtlety of its intrigues, be any longer 


employed on our part in this moſt intereſt- 
ing cauſe, America is loſt for ever !—and 
N n | far 
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far worfe than Joſt!—We have too long 


been diſingenuous, 2 and moroſe: 


let us for once try what may be done by 
generoſity, frankneſs, ſimplicity and bene- 
volence We can loſe nothing: we may 
gain every thing. | 

VII. And laſtly, provided there ſhould 
even be a reluctance in any of the provinces 
to reſign again their lately-aſſumed inde- 


1 ſovereignty, let not even that point 


y any means be preſſed. Nay, leave ther1 
wholly free to do it or not; ſo ſhall they 
be able to do it with dignity and generofity 
on their part; and do it they will, moſt 
aſſuredly. Give time for their heated ſpi- 
rits to cool : go on in all the meaſures of 
peace-and good-offices towards them. | 
commanding our own temper we ſhall com- 
mand their affections. Let no harſh nor 
peremptory language be uſed; nor notice 
be taken of any ſlight burſts of fire which 
may poſſibly break forth amongſt them, 
after the cauſes of their reſiſtance ſhall be 
removed. The commotions of mighty vol- 
canos are not quieted in a moment. The 
great irruptions will be followed by leſſer 
emiſſions before their rage be entirely ſpent. 
Nor do great ſtorms on any ocean become 
inſtant calms. But the moſt mountainous 


Waves will in a little time ſubſide into 


ſmoothneſs, provided the wind continue 
huſhed for a while and ceaſe to fret them. 
| Give 
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Give nature her courſe. Allow the Britiſh: * 
Americans a few moments. for receiving a 
conviction. that there is a real and eſſential 
change of ſentiment. and conduct towards: 
them; to examine and weigh the new aſ- 
ſurances made them; and to comprehend: 
the benefits of the grand Britiſh league and 
confederacy, A few moments will ſuffice. 
The recal of the army, the reſtoring of the 
conſtitution at home, and the parliamentary 
renunciation of authority over them, would 
ſpeak for themſelves. In theſe they would 
read the language of ſincerity and the argu- 
ments of demonſtration. Their arms 
would drop out of their hands, tears of joy 
and gratitude would ſtart into their eyes, 
and from their hearts they would with rap 
ture exclaim, Now our ſovereign is, in- 


deed, the equal father of all his people. 


He no longer affords protection only to 


the ſubjects of the mother- ſtate who im- 


* mediately ſurround. his throne: nor do 
© they, any longer expect an unjuſt and fatal 
5- partiality, in their fayour, The deception 
on both ſides is now thank God, the al- 
mighty diſpoſer of hearts lat an end. 
Our ſovereign no longer conſiders us as 
enemies to conſtitutional government: 
* we no longer can think our ſoyereign at 
5 enmity with freedom. Our Britiſh kin 
t dredand fellow ſubjects of the ſame prince 
no longer. look upon us as deficient in zeal 
| Neun 2 „ 
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for the common good: nor do we find 


them any longer unreaſonable, arbitrary 


and injurious. Be then all e e 
provocations, reciprocally forgiven'! Let 
our unhappy and unaccountable diffe- 
rences be only remembered as a motive to- 
a more perfect union for the future.— 

Britons — at length gained a Seed 
far more glorious than the conqueſt of 
America. They have conquered them- 
ſelves. We will not be behind-hand 
with them. We will do the ſame. All 
men are frail and fallible: but the gene- 
rous and brave alone can — 
errors, can forgive injuries, and from 
determined enemies become ſtedfaſt 
friends. Thoſe men who were yeſterday 
our enemies have voluntarily ſheathed 
their ſwords, have acknowledged their 
errors, have removed all cauſe of diſtruſt, 
and now offer us their friendſhip. This 
is magnanimity: for we know their bra- 
very; we know their native generoſity. 
They are worthy to be our brethren and 
our friends! Are they not the ſame bre- 


thren and the ſame friends with whom 


we were wont to live in the pleaſing 
bonds of mutual benefit, friendſhip and 
affection; and by while ſide we have 
fought and conquered in the common 
cauſe ?—A cauſe which it will ever be our 


mutual intereſt to maintain Be all paſt 
= jealouſies, 


* 


2 


* : 
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« jealouſies, then, given inſtantly to the 
* winds; and all our ſuſpended affections 
again ſuffered to take their natural courſe ! 
Let us indulge the warm impulſes of 
generous hearts! We have not forgotten 
our antient amity and attachment. We 
will embrace them, then, with ardour 
and lincerity, and ſeal our reconciliation 
© by a covenant that ſhall render it ſacred 
and indifloluble to the end of time * 


a '2A N 


Humbly ſubmitted by 
Urs MaJEsTY's 


Moſt dutiful Subject, 


Meh 31, 1777+ | 
JohN CarTwRIGHT. 


N. B. I was delivered by the Author to bis 


a” 


Majeſty, at the Chſe of the Levee, on 
Wedneſday the 2d of April; the Levee 
having been * the Day en which it is 
dated. 
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S of Incorporation—have-not confirret} rights, but zalen 
them away, page 11242. : : 
Adequate Repreſentation—how to be obtained, 53. 
Alfred—a model for a. patriot king, introd. Mi. 119—his 
ordinance, 63, 176. | | | 
America—its importance to Great-Britain, 221—its preſent 
temper, diſpoſition, and ſtate, 240. 
American TnilepenHenrr—referred to, 239. 
American Leaders —how to treat them, 242, 243, 245. 
American War the people's fatal approbation of it accounted 
for, 76—its true character, 77=—note, ſee War. 
Arnual Elections — would be the moſt convenient, 156, 158— 
ought to be ſecured to poſterity, 175—equally fa- 
vourable to all, 207. | 
Annual Parliaments —pretences againſt them refuted, xiv.— 
| would extinguiſh faction, xv.—not an innovation, 
18—efſential to freedom, 64—and moſt expedient, 
66—of antient times, 18, abe not rightly choſen, 
might be as bad, or worſe than ſeptennial, 192, 


193. 
„ and made an engine of oppreſſion, xvii. 
—its natural conſequences in a ſtate, 118. 
Artificial Freedom—its abſurdity, 54. | 
Aſcintion National, 198—how it ſhould be conſtituted, 20» 
| —inſtances of ſuch, 203, 204. 
Auther—his propoſals to the king, 223—his motives, 225— 
undertakes for the recovery of America on con- 
ditions, 236, 
Balylon 


1 N DB © 
B. | 
Babyln—occupied as this kingdom is, in voluptuouſneſs and 


| diſſipation, *till the moment of its overthrow, 234. 
Balloting—ſhould be uſed in all elections, 168—mode for it 


propoſed, ibid. SOR 
Brlſhatzzar—loſt his kingdoni, becauſe he did not reform 
It, 2 . 


Black ee borough ordered to elect him their repre- 
ſentative, 100. ; 

Boroughs —a notorious nuiſance to the community, 140. 

Borough Qualifications— for voting, 47. 

— three hundred and ninety times 1ts 
ſhare of repreſentation, 120. 


* 


Candidate. What ought to be required of them, 164. 
Charter: may reſtore, but cannot confer liberty, 117. 
Cheſterfield, late Earl of—his courtly ideas, and baſe prin. 
| ciples, 127. | 8 
6 Cbriſtianity—its importance in government, 25. 

Cincinnatis—his patriotiſm, 71. 

Citizen—his duty, 219. BY 

Commonel/ty—who are the—ſee inſcription next after the title 
page—every individual of them ought to vote, 28, 
39, 33, 30. _ | 

Common Conſent—all authority and power depends upon it, 
3, 4, 5 ſee Elevations. 

Common: does not mean people, 10. 

Compact. — the origin of all juſt government, 3—ſocial and 
political neceſſarily ſubſiſts in every community, 86, 
92 binding even upon the Supreme Being, 98. 

Congreſs American 242. 

Conſtitution — what, 10, 13 —is every man's birthright, 29— 
ite principles deſerted by the minority on the Ame- 
rican queſtions, 78, 143. | 

Coronation Oath—ought to be repeated every ſeſſion of par- 
liament, 176. 

Corruption—charaQerized, x, xiii, xxv, 230. 

County EleFions—on the author's plan, could not be in- 
fluenced, 150—how ſometimes made in early 

SIE times, ibid—ought to be by pariſhes, 158. 

County—qualifications for voting, 47—reports— what, 163 

—Trolls—what, and their uſe, 156, 179. 
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— diſpoſitions, 215. 

Criſi.— for recovering America, will be very ſhort, 223 242. 

Crown—that a right of .voting in the commons ſhould depend 
—_ the crown, is abſurd, 1 13—precedents 8. aft 

| abſurdity, 115. 

Debt National—its amount, and ill influence ypon public 
freedom, xvii.—might be paid off, xviii. 

Democracies—their nature, 6. 

Disfranchiſement—ſtatute of, (or 8th of Hen. VI.) null 4 
void, 56—its extraordinary preamble, 159—one of 
the principal cauſes of our national immorality, 23. 
228. 

Diiſſolution Parliament magnet for, without ſ ucceſs, 208 
—ought not to be in the power of the crown, 188. 

Divine Right—it is liberty, and not dominion, which is held 
by it, 4—to govern, an abſurd doctrine, 7. 

Doria Andrea — his patriotiſm, 71. 


E. 


Election — for Leiceſterſhire— remarkable, 55 — (But being 
: omitted in its place, tis printed amongſt the errata 

and omiſſions) for Glouceſterſhire—ditto, 181 — 
(Amongſt ditto)—cauſes, ought not to be tried as 
they now are, 152—the trials of them might 
be wholly prevented, 156. 

Elections County —ſhould always bo by pariſhes, 158—ſhould 
be ſo ordered, as not to continue longer than one 
day, 174. 

Elwations—in a community—depend upon common conſent, 
3—hereditary, 6, g—artificial, 6, 7, 9. 
Encroachments—on liberty—once | ubmitted to, will be mul- 

tiplied, 123, 125. 

Euſia vers — the partiſans of tyranny ought to be ſo deno- 
minated, viii. 

Egual all men ſo created, 2. 31. 

Equality—an eſſential in freedom, 31, 33—of all men, 
proved, 197. 

Equal Repreſextation—not an innovation, 18. 

Evil. public - enumerated, xiv, xxi. 

| 6 pretended reer of diſhoneſt 

rulers, * p 


F. 


—— be baniſhed from parliament, by annual 


elections, xv, xvi. 
Oo Firff 


Firſt of June propoſed for the regular election day of an 
annual parliament, 156. | 

Free—all men ſo created, 1, 31. = 

Free State what is its conſtant condition, 137. 

Friends of the People — who are ſuch —ſecond preface, v.— 
of the public how they will one day be diſtin- 
guiſhed, 220. | | 5 


G. 


Glouceſterſpire Committee election cauſe tried (See Election 
Cauſes) election expence, 181. 5 
Goſhen—a diſtrict of Egypt — compared with America, 233. 
Grand Britiſþ League and Confederacy— referred to, 240. 
Great Britain—is enſlaved to an alarming. degree—ſecond 
preface, v.——is enſlaved al moſt totally, and will 
not open her eyes, 136—her criminality, 212— 
muſt retreat, if ſhe would obey the dictate of ſelf- 
preſervation, 226—her preſent calamitous ſituation 
the effet of diſtant cauſes, and ſuch as are not 
commonly thought of, 227—compared to Pharaoh 
for her infatuation, 233. | | : 
Grievances —trifling—— making a ſtir about them, is un- 
| favourable to freedom, 207. 8 


H. 


Houſe of Commons — the author's ſentiments of it, ſo far as it 
is conſtitutional, ix.—is in a great meaſure founded 
on iniquity, xi, xii.—what it ought to be, 129 
an independant—its importance, 4. 
Hume, Mr.—a ſentiment of his dangerous to liberty, 47. 


I. 


Innovations —pretended, 16 —-wrong, 17—right, 17. 
Integrity a poſitive excluſion from the houſe of commons, in 


moſt caſes, xii. | = 
Tunius—his imperfect ideas of parliamentary reformation, 
130—his magranimity of ſentiment, 13z3—his dif- 
ficulties removed, 134, 135, 139, 140 —no re- 
formation at all could be made on his principles, 
144—no friend to annual elections, 190. ' 


K. 


King Britiſp— hath always power to reform, and ſave the 
ſftate—ſecond preface, ix. his title and authority 
depend upon the people, 7p—his duty to diſtinguiſh 


virtue 
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virtue alone, 8 —his religion of little conſequence, 
in compariſon of the nation's liberty, 73—if a 
true proteſtant, and pious, he muſt be the friend 
of liberty, 73—has no right to confer a pri- 
vilege of voting for members of parliament, 
111, 113, 120-—ſwears at his coronation, to 
maintain, protect, and ſtrengthen the commons, 
Kc. 177—ought to repeat this oath annually, 
176—hath governed without parliaments, 186— 
| ought not to have the ſitting of parliament at his 
mercy, 136, 188—might effe& a reformation of 
parliament, or any other reformation he would be 
leaſed to undertake, 199, 214 — his ſuppoſed 
peech, after having determined to aſſume the 
character of a reformer, 217.— George the Third 
by reforming the parliament, might obtain the 
2 lory, 200—the author's propoſals to his 
ajeſty for recovering America, and ſaving Great 
Britain, 223.—— George the Firſt — how he ought to 
have afted in 1716, 72z—perjured, 178.—— Henry 
the Sixth —perjured, 178. 

Kings =what—4, 7— abuſe their power, 5, 8—will not 
part with power, however unjuſt, 114 —have ſerved 
the cauſe of freedom, 115—but not with virtuous 
deſigns, 116—have, with ſtanding armies, ſwept 
away the liberties of Europe, 118—have been 
great, wiſe, and virtuous, 119—who aſſume the 
characters of reformers, ſurpaſs all others in 
glory, 211. | 


L. 


Legislation its fountain impure, xxv. 


Legiſlators—their duty, 13. 
Leicefterſhire Eletion—(See Election.) 
Libergtors—the true partizans of liberty ought to be ſo de- 
| nominated, viii. 
Liberty—the very word proſcribed the court, xxvi.— held by 
divine right, 4. 
Locke—an error of his, 30. 
London—is entitled to fifty or ſixty members, as its due pro- 
portion of repreſentation, 139. 
Zong Parkaments—their ill effects, xiv.—never expreſs the 
s ſenſe of the people, xix. correct no evils ſponta- 
neouſly, xx. — the chief cauſe of the continuance 
of all public evils, xxi,—themſelyes the greateſt 
evil, xxix. : 
O0 2 ä Manucaptors 
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Manucaptor— formerly taken by the commons of their repre- 
ſentatives, for their due appearance and attendance 
in parliament, 142. 
Maxims of Government. fundamental, 97. 
Members of Parliament — cannot juſtify their voting againſt an 
equality of repreſentation, 141. 
Middleſex Servi, 11. 
Militia thirty thouſand raiſed by ballot. Why may not 
| - five hundred and fity-eight repreſentatives be ſo 
choſen? 127. 
Ainet of State - would be reſtrained from miſchief, by 
cConttitutional parliaments, xv. —abuſe their power, 
XVII, xviii, xxii, xxv, xxviii, 5 
Minority - their error reſpecting America, 78. 
Moſes—a truly patriotic miniſter of ſtate, 3. 
Motives—of the author, for preſuming to offer his advice on 
ſtate uin, 225. 
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National Danger —2 30, 232, 3z38—-its remedy, 2 o, 235— 
difirefles — Ae; national, KAR m LAY 
vidual miſconduct, 227 — prof] pet — threaten- 

ing, 231+ 

Nees „the law of a moment only, g6—for doing evil—a 
falſe principle, 1 

Numbers—in England an Wales—of thoſe who do now 
vote, as well as of thoſe who ought to vote, 112— 
the life of liberty, 198. | 


5 O. 


g One Article of reformation— includes all the reſt, and there 
| fore ought to be contended for alone, 206. 
Oppoſition—the preſent—the author's idea of their duty, 105 
—to miniſters—an evil in itſelf, and wholly the 
fruit of long parliaments, xvi. | 
Overgrogun Wealh—in a citizen of any country, dangerous 
to the ſtate, 50. 


P. 


Pariſh—reports—what, 163 —rolls—their utility, 147 - the 
plan for them, 179. 
i/hes 


I N Er vii 
Pari/hes—all the people ſhould vote in their own, at the 
OP elections of members of parliament, 158. | 
Parliamentary Debate—is become a mockery, xxav. 
Parliaments—were often renewed more frequently than once a 
= year, 18-— long—are innovations, 19—— ſound 
8 —will nouriſh the ſtate, 24—ſhould have fixed 
meetings, and fit for à certain term, independent 
of the pleaſure of the crown, 174, 188—(See Au- 
nual, Triennial, and Septennial. ; . 
Partial Laws—their ill effects, 37. 5 
Partie. how they olight to be diſtinguiſhed, vi.— how they 
are formed, vii. = 55 
Patriot his ſentiments, 202— king - cannot execute even 
the moſt upright plans, except by bribery, ſo long 
as the ſtate Fall remain unreformed, 230——mi- 
niſter—is not to be had while parliament remains 
corrupt, XXX. „ | Es, 
Pntriotiſin its teſts, - that of Cincinnatus and Doria, 
genuine, 71—its nature, 202 —muſt be grounded 
on religion, ditto. | 
Patriots—real—a few might ſave the ſtate — ſecond pref. ix. 


Peace with America—the beſt policy, and how to be ob- 


tained, 226, 
Peerage—what, 8. | 
Penn/ylvania—its propoſed plan of government—a panegyrie 
on the author's work, 181. | 
Penſioners —ought not to vote in parliament, 9, 179. 
People their will, the firſt and grand law of the ſtate, 4, 6, 
8—their good, the end of all government, 8—does 
not mean commons, 10—a majority of them have 
| a right to correct any government, 203. 
Perwer/ions of the Conftitution—their effects, 21. 
Pharach—his infatuation compared with that of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, 233. | 
Pine American—241. | 
Placemen—ought not to vote in parliament, 9, 179. 
Poor Man—more entitled to a vote than the rich one, g5=« 
his particular claims to that privilege, 36, 4g. 
Popular Election: were ordained by Moſes, for the appoint- 
| ment of judges, &c. 3. | 
Prerogative Reyal—its former abuſes, 100, 113, 118—pro- 
perly exerciſed, 115—ought not to ſtand in the way 
of the neceſſary fittings of parliament, 185—nor 
extend to the diſſolution of any parliament, 187 
defined, 186. | 
Pride and Impitty of Great Britain - accounted for, 228. 
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Manucaptors—formerly taken by the commons of their repre- 
ſentatives, for their due appearance and attendance 
in parliament, 142. | 

Maxims of Government—fundamental, 97. 

Members of Parliament—cannot juſtify their voting againſt an 

- equality of repreſentation, 141. | 
Middleſex Elefion—xxvili, 11. + 
Militia—thirty thouſand raiſed by | ballot. Why may not 
- five hundred and fity-eight repreſentatives be ſo 
| choſen ? 127. 2 
Minifters of State would be reſtrained from miſchief, by 
Conttitutional parliaments, xv.—abuſe their power, 
| xvii, xviii, xxii, xxv, xxviii, 5. | 

Minority - their error reſpecting America, 78. 

Moſes—a truly patriotic miniſter of ſtate, 3. 

Motives—of the author, for preſuming to offer his advice on 
ſtate affairs, 225. | 
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National Danger—230, 232, 335—1ts remedy, 230, 235— 
diſtreſſes proceed from national, not from indi- 
vidual miſcondut, 227 — proſpect — threaten- 

5 | | 

Neceſity - the law of a moment only, g6—for doing evil—a 

| falſe principle, 15. 1 

Numbers—in England and Wales —of thoſe who do now 

: vote, as well as of thoſe who ought to vote, 112— 
the life of liberty, 198. | 


O. 


One Article. of reformation—includes all the reſt, and there- 
fore ought to be contended for alone, 206. 
Oppoſition—the preſent - the author's idea of their duty, 105 
—to miniſters—an evil in itſelf, and wholly the 
fruit of long parliaments, xvi. Eh 
Overgrown Wealh—1n a citizen of any country, dangerous 
to the ſtate, 50. | 
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Pariſo reports —what, 163 — rolls — their utility, 147 - the 
| plan for them, 179. | 
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Pariſbes—all the people ſhould vote in their own, at the 
 __ eleftions of members of parliament, 158. 
Parliamentary Debate—is become a mockery, viv. 

Parliaments—were often renewed more frequently than once 4 

| year, 18-— long—are innovations, 19—— ſound 

—will nouriſh the ſtate, 24—ſhould have fixed 


meetings, and fit for a certain term, independent 


of the pleaſure of the crown, 174, 188—(See Au- 
nual, Triennial, and Septennial. On, | 

Partial Laws—their ill effects, 37. EY 

Parties—how they olight to be diſtinguiſhed, vi,—how they 
„ 

Patriot—his ſentiments, 202— king - cannot execute even 

| the moſt upright plans, except by bribery, ſo long 
as the ſtate ſhall remain unreformed, 230——mi- 
niſter—1s not to be had while parliament remains 
corrupt, XXX. 

Patriotiſm—its teſts, 69g—that of Cincinnatus and Doria, 
genuine, 71—its nature, 202—mulſt be grounded 
oh religion, ditto. | 

Patriots—real—a few might ſave the ſtate—ſecond pref. ix. 

Peace with America—the beſt policy, and how to be ob- 
tained, 226, | | 

Peerage—what, 8. 

Penn/ylvania—its propoſed plan of government—a panegyrie 
on the author's work, 181. 

Pen/ioners—0ught not to vote in parliament, 9, 179. 

People their will, the firſt and grand law of the ſtate, 4, 6, 
8—their good, the end of all government, 8—does 
not mean commons, 10—a majority of them have 
a right to correct any government, 203. 

Perwerſions of the Conftitution—their effects, 21. 

Pharaoh his infatuation compared with that of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, 233. | 

Pine American—241. | 

Placemen—ought not to vote in parliament, 9, 179. 

Poor Man—more entitled to a vote than the rich one, g5=« 

| his particular claims to that privilege, 36, 39. 

Popular El:#ions—were ordained by Moſes, or che appoint- 
ment of judges, &c. 3. 

Prerogati ue Royal its former abuſes, 160, 113, 118 - pro- 
perly exerciſed, 115—ought not to ſtand in the way 
of the neceſſary fittings of parliament, 185—nor 
extend to the diſſolution of any parliament, 187 — 
defined, 186. = : 

Pride and Impitty of Great Britain=accounted for, 228. 
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Principles of Government—not lightly to be eſteemed, 24— 
4 41 ſimplicity, ati d conſtitution, deſerted 
the minority on the American queſtions, 142 
natural and revealed religion—the only guides of 
our reaſon, 65. | 
Property—cannot confer a right of being repreſented, 32 
and commerce, not the ends of the ſocial com- 
| aft, 33- | 
Projortion—of votes to property—not admiſſible in a civil 
community, 48, 49—a good rule in a tradin 
company, 51—of thoſe who now elect, with reſp 
to thoſe who are excluded by the tyranny of the 
legiſlature, 119, 140—of repreſentatives to electors, 
if the loſt freedom of the nation were reſtored, 119, 
144, 152—Art. IH. ——of members to counties 
— how to be aſcertained, 152—Art. I. 
Propoſal—to the King, for recovering America, and ſaving 
Great-Britain, 223. | | 
Public who are their friends—who are their foes, 220. 


R. 


Reconciliation with America—the means of it, 244, 246. 
Pas —of what kind it muſt be, in order to ſave & 
ſtate, 213. ) 
Reformer the higheſt character of a ſovereign, 214—the 
ſpeech of one to his court, 217. 
Repreſentation—equal—the antient practice of England, 18— 
of the people—what, zo——of the commons — 
what, 27—the prefent mock one, dangerous, 99 
Fire ed, go- will not do, 121i — 
ſee Adequate. ED | 
Reftoration—of religion and government to their genuine 
purity—always required by God, as the condition 
of enjoying national proſperity, 213. 
Rewolution—a very defective proceeding, xxxi. 
Righteouſneſs —the road to national proſperity, 237. 
Rights—national—may not be given up by compromiſe == 
ſecond preface, iv. | | 


8. 


Scavenger—has a better right to a vote than a peer to his 
coronet, 34. b 


Seat. in the houſe of commons —how obtained, 99. 
| Septennial 
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Septexnial Aa. null and void, 57, 62 —the pleas in its 


a favour, 69—a principal cauſe of our national im- 
morality, 228. . 


Sbipl- Biſhop of St. Aſaph—his wiſe political refleQion, 8 
Single Seſſon— the proper period of a parliament, in fridnck 
| of principle, 63. | , 
Slavery —its definition, 138. 


Sovereignty over America—whether or not it belongs to the 


Britiſn parliament, 107 
n 


Taxation—its importanee, 10. | 
Teeth Money—an inſtance of Turkiſh oppreſſion, 137. 

Torie:—their character as a party, vii.—and principles, viii. 
Triennial Parliament —objected to, 104 © SHES 


U. 


Firtual Repreſentation—defined, 90—will not do, 121. 


W. 


Mur with America—a fatal determination, 225—ſee Aus- 


_ncan. 
Fhig—the word explained, 194—his political creed, 19c. 
hige—their character often miſtaken, vii. act — to 
fo the principles of <vhigi/m, 80—anſwered, 94 

called upon, 194—of 1716—did not intend all the 
miſchief they have done, 22—what was then their 
duty to have done, 70, 72. | | 


William the Third - but half a patriot, xxxi. 


Momen how far they can claim to be repreſented, 45. 


Writers —miniſterial—the tenets they broach, xxvii. 
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